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The present History has teen drawn ap by Mr. 
Philip Smith, under the superintendence and dii-ection 
of Dr. WiiUam Smith, with whose smaller Histories of 
Greece and Rome it is intended to range. 

The most recent authorities have been consnlted, and 
it is confidently believed that the work wUl be fonnd 
to present a careful and trust-worthy account of En- 
glish History for the lower forms in schools, for whose 
use it is chiefly intended. 

The Table of Contents gives a full analysis of the 
work, and haa been so arranged that the teacher can 
frame from it questions for the examination of his class, 
the answers to which will be found in the c 
ing pages of the volume. 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 




CHAPTEH I. 






A.D. 44fi. 



Fob the eocliest history of Britain we must looli to tlie Greelc 
and Horaan writers. Long before Virgil spoke of tha Britons ss 
"cut off nfar from all the worid,".the PhcenicianB had traded on 
her shores aud obtained tin from tlie Scilly Isles, which ivere heneo 
called Cussita-iiles (Tin Islands). The British Islands are first men- 
tioned by name by Aristotle, in the fonrlh eentnry before Christ. 
Ho calls England and Scotland Albion (probably from the native 
word for white), and Ireland /Stm. 

The Greek colonists of Maasilia (Marssl/e) and Narbo (Narhonse) 
also traded with Britain through Ganl. The chief British exports 
were tin, lead, skins, hunting-dl^s, and slaves ; and as the natives 
became more civilized they exported corn anil cattle, goM, silvei', 
and iron, and an inferior sort of peart. 

The Komana had begun to talk of Britain in the second eentnry 
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before Chiist ; but the real history of her ialanda begins with their 
invasion by Jnlina Cassiir, ii.c. 56. His pretext wiis to avenge the 
aid which the Biitons had pven t« one of the Giillic tribes ; n masc 
interesling testiraonj to the maritime habits of the people even thus 
early, as well as to their close relations with the Gauls. 

CieSBi' reached the coast, probably near Deal, Aug. 2S, B.C. 55. 
The Roman soldiers were intimidated for a moment by the wild 
enemy, who crowded to defend the l)eiicb ; but the standard-bearer 
of the 10th legion dasheil through the waves, and the army, follow- 
ing his example, made good theic landing. The approach of win- 
ter, and pressing affairB, soon caosed CiBSar to wiUidram to Gaul, 
having made the Britons only feel his power, and taken hostages 
for their obedience. His absence relieved tbem from the fear of the 
as yet unknown might of Kome. In the_^ollowing year, however 
(B.C. 54), he returned, and advancing beyond the Thames he took 
and burned Verulamium (S(. A/ban'a), the forti-ess of Cassivelaunus, 
or Caswallon, chief of the Trinobautes, in whose place he set up hia 
own ally Mandubratius, and Chen returned to Gaal. 

The people who inhabited the island at the time of Ccesar were a 
tribe of the great Celtic family who had passed over to Biiiain from 
the opposite continent. This is proved by the identity of their lan- 
guage and Che resemblance in iheir manners, government, and re- 
ligion. 

The Celts were divided into two great branches, the Gael and Che 
Cynry, of whom ihe former now inhabit Ireland and tho liighlands 
of Scotland, and the latter Wales. The Britons almost certainly 
belonged to the Cymry, and the Celtic words still foand in English 
ore of the Cymric, or Welsh, dialect. 

The religion of Che Britons, which formed one of the most con^ 
siderable parte of their government, was a terrilile form of idolatry 
called Di'nidism. The Druids, who were the priests, directed all 
Teligions duties, and presided over the education of the youth ; they 
enjoyed an immunity from war and taxes i they possessed both the 
civil and ciiminal jurisdiction j they decided aU controversies, among 
sCftCea as well as among private persons, and whoever refused to sutb 
mit to their decrees was exposed to the most severe penalties ; the 
sentence of excommunication was pronounced against him ; be was 
forbidden access to the sacrifices or public worship ; he was de- 
tarred all intercourse with his feltow-eitizens ; and was refused the 
protection of the law. The Druids incnleaCed pieCy toward the 
gods (for they worsliiped a jftirality of gods), charity toward man, 
and fortitude in suffering ; they taught their disciples astronomy, or 
rather, porliaps, astrology, and magic, and trained tliem to acuteness 
in legal distinctJonE. Their riles were myaterions ajid terrible ; but 
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we know little of tliese tights, except their veneration for the onk 
and mistletoe, and that human sacrifices formed one of the great 
featuves of thoit worship, which waa celebrated in the recesses of 
theic foresia. Gigantic ruins in different pai'ts of England ara sup- 
posed la be the remaitis of Draidical temples, of which the most re- 
markable are those of Sl<)nohcngo oa Salishuij Plain, and those at 
Abiirj in Wiltshire. 

The oqnestrian order were the nest in authority to the Druids. 
The bards also were closely connected with the Druids. They sang 
the genealogy of their princes, and accompanied their songs witli an 
instrument called the chrotta. 

The inhabitants of the southeastern parts of Britain had become 
somewhat civilized before the time of Ciesar, while the other tribes 
led the wild and roaming life of shepherds and herdsmen. The 
Britons tattooed their bodies and stained them with woad. They 
wore checkered mantles like the Scotch highlanders, girdles routed 
their waists, and metal chains on their breasts \ the hair and mus- 
tache were snlfered to grow, and a ring was worn on the middle 
finger. Their arms were a small shield, jarelinB, and a pointless 
sword. They fought from chariots (esseda, coviia) having scythes 
afiixed to the axles. They bad no regular fortresses, and their 
towns were mere clusters of huts in the midst of forests, surrounded 
by a ditcli and a rampart of felled trees. 

The Unions were divided into several tribes, the government of 
which was monarchical, but &ee. The chief tribes known to the 
Itomans were the Caatii (in Kent), the Triiiob/mtes (in MiddleeeK 
and Essex), with the capital ionrfiniaiB (London), the Cemmagni 
or Iceni (in Norfolk, Saffolfc, and Carabridgoshire), the Segontiad, 
(in Hants and Berks), and tho AncaliUs and Bibrod (in Berks and 
Wilts). 

For nearly a century Boman conquest ceased in Britain, but Bo- 
man civilization continued to spread, chiefly through intercourse 
with Gaul. To this period lielongs the Prince Cunobelin, a suc- 
cessor of Caswallou, immortalized by Shakspeare under the name 
of Cgmbeline. The mad Emperor Caligula only talked of invading 
Britain, as his soldiers gatheied shells on the opposite beach for 
trophies of his conquest of the ocean, a.d, 40; but hii succeesoi', 
Claudius, in a.d. 43, sent Aulus Plaurius, with four legions, to con- 
quer the island. The emperor himself followed, and the southeast- 
ern pari^ from Essex to Hampshire, became a Homan province. The 
other tribes, however, held out under their heroic leader Caradoc, 
or Caraciacus, against whom the empeL-or sent Ostorins Scapula 
in A.D. 47. After a brave resistance all the tribes south of the 
Tyne were defeated, except tlione of Wales, whither Cawictncns 
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]iad retreated. At length his strong-hold, Case Caradoc, was taken, 
together with hia irife and fiinuly, and he himself was soon nfter- 
irard snrrendei'ed to the Koniuns by his step-mother, Csrlisinatidua, 
queen of the Biiganles, with whom he liad taken refnge. Carried 
as a prisoner tfl Eome, he asserted in chains hefore the throne of 
Claudius his free-hom rights ss boldly as he had defended them in 
arms ; and he was treated with the respect due to his courage. 

His valor was soon emulated by "the British warrior queen," 
BoADicBA, princess of the Iceis, whose daughters had been out- 
raged and herself scourged by the !Roman tribuaes. Snetouins 
Panlinus, whom Hero sent as governor in a.d. 69, attacked the isl- 
and of Mona(JniF/escy), which wiw at once the reti'eat of those who 
still resisted, and the chief saat of the worship of the Dmids. Ho 
burned iheni in the fires which they had propaiaii for their captive 
enemies, and cut down Chen* saei'e(i groves. But his nhscnce was 
used by the subject Britons as an opportunity for insnrreclion. 
Boadicea inflamed their fury by the recital of her cruel wrongs 
and the exhiliition of her outraged daughters with her in her war- 
ehariot. London (Londamaii'), ah^ady one of the chief Eoman 
colonies, was reduced to ashes, and 70,000 Bomans and other 
strangers were massaci'ed. Bnt Suetonins avenged ttus cmetty in 
a great battle (a.j>. 62), in which 80,000 Britena perished, and 
Boadicea only saved herself from captivity by poison. Snetonins 
was recalled by Noro; and after the successive administrations of 
Cerealis (a.d. 71) and Julius IFronCinns, Tespasian intrusted the 
goveinment to JtiLiua Aqkicola, who completed the conquest of 
the island, and whose csmpaijins are recorded by his son-in-lnw, 
the great historian Tacitus. His government lasted seven years 
(T8-8S). In 81 be drew a line of fortresses across the island, be- 
tween the Firths of Clyde and Forth. In 84 and 85 he advanced 
into Caledonia (Scotland), and in the latter year he defeated the 
Caledonians, under Galgacns, at the foot of the Grampians. His 
fleet also circumnavigated the island. 

Thus was the countiy subdued by the Eomans aa far north as 
the feet of the Scottish highlands, in which the Caledonians kept 
their gronnd. The frontier on this side was not well defined till 
the reign of Hadrian, who visited the island in person, and flsed the 
limit of the empire with his characteristic moderation. He raised 
an earthen rampart across from the Solway Firth to the Tyno, the 
remains of which are known as the rids' Wail. The fi'ontler was 
extended under his successor Antoninus Pins, so as to embrace the 
soulhem part of what is now Scotland ; and a new rampart was 
drawn by the governor, Lolliua Urbicns, along the line ofAsrieoin's 
foris, between the Firths of Forth and Clyde, a.d. 140, which was 
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cnlled tho Wall of AtiloMiNCS, and is now knowft as Graham's 
Dj/ke. 

This more advanced Eno, however, was not maintiiined. The 
great Emperor Saveius was summoned in his old ag^ **' repel the 
Caledonians. Though so ill with the gout that he had to be borne 
in a litter, he penetrated to the estroniity of the island, but with 
the loss of 60,000 men. On his return to York (where he died in 
A.D, Bll) be caused the Wall of Habkian to be repaired ; and that 
wall may be regarded henceforth as the true fronder of the empira. 

Thus limited on the north, the Eoman province of Britain was 
governed bj a consular legate and a procurator down to A.D. 197, 
after which it was divided into two pvovinees, Brstamda Svperior 
and Inferior) and at a later period (under Diocletian or Constan- 
tine) into four ; namely — (1) Britaaiiia /Vima, south of the Severn 
and Thames; (2) Brilamia Seamda, containing Wales and the bor- 
der counties, or all to the west of the Semm and the Dee; (S) Fla- 
via CcestirieiMis, the whole middle portion from (he Hamber to the 
Tlimnes, except Wales; (4) Maxima Casaariensis, embracing all lo 
the north of the estnaiies of the Mers^ and the Haaiba: To these 
was added in a.d. 369 a fifth province, called (S) Yakutia, north 
of the Wall of Severns ; and the writfira of the Middle Agea divide 
this into Valentia, between the Walls of Severns and Antoninna; 
and Vaymsiasa, north of the latter. The whole island was subject 
to the VicariiiS Brkamdm, whose resideneo was at Eboraaau ( Yorlry. 
The next city in importance was LoiuBniam or ^apasM (Londaa) ; 
and there were numerous other Boman cities, including several 
colonies. The chief ports connecting the island with the continent 
were Partus Ihibria (Dover) and Buttpice {Bidiliwougli), the ruins 
of whicii are still to be seen near Sondwieh. 

On the death of Severus his eon Caracalla hastened back Hi 
Eome, after concluding a peace Vfith the wild tiibea on the north- 
ern frontier. 3nt a new enemy soon appeared in an opposite quar- 
ter, namely, the Saxon pirates, >vhose descents on the eastern const 
from the opposite shores of (Sermany, in the t\nrA centnry, caused 
the appointment of an ofiicer for the protection of that coast, called 
Connt of the Saxon shore (Comes litloris Saxomci). The first two 
of those officers, Caiausias (a.d, 286) and Allectns (293), used their 
power to sei^e the purple; bat AUectus was subdued by Constan- 
tius (296), and the island remained quiet till the end of the Itonian 
sway over it. Gonstantius himself was the last emperor who resided 
in Britain. He died at Tork (SOS), where his son, Constnnline the 
Great, assumed the title of Ctesar. Constantine is believed lo have 
had a share of British blood througli his mother Helena. 

Soon alter this the province was again disturbed on tlic novth by 
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tbe PicTH and Scots, savage tiibes, wlio had now eiipplitiiled tlie 
eavlier Caledonians and Meatse in Scotland. The Scots had cross- 
ed OTer from Ireland, which was for centuties called Scotia. The 
Picts are thought to have lieen a Femuant of the Caledonians. In 
3GS, underYaIentinianI.,tho Ficts and Scots penetrated to-Lon don, 
but were repulsed by Theodosios, who recovered the distiict between 
the walla of Severus and Antoninus, and named it Va/eiitia. 

Under hia son, the Emperor Theodosins, a Briton named Maxi- 
mus, who had fought glonoasly against the Picts and Scots, set up 
a western empire at Treves, but was defeated at Aquileia, and put 
to death A.D. 388. Under Maximus Britain was farther weakened 
by the establishment of a colony of its warriors in Armorica (^Brit- 
tany). The great Genei'al Stilicho gave the proTince temporary 
aid in 396, but the growing pressure of the Alani, Suevi, and Yan- 
dals on the empire at length compelled Honorius to withdraw hia 
legions from Britain. They relnrned in 118, at the prayer of the 
Sritons, on a new inroad of the Picts and Scots ; but after repuls- 
ing the enemy, repairing the fortresses, and trying to teach the use 
of arms to the enervated people, they took their linal leave. The 
Britons now made one last effort in their onn defense, and under 
the Gaulish bishop, St. Germain of Auxerre, they gained the vic- 
tory oi'er (he Picts and Scots which was called, from their battle- 
cry, the HitLELTlJAH Victory, a.d. 439. In i4C they made their 
last appeal to Borne, by a letter to the great patrician Aetius, in- 
scribed HieGtwais of the Britons. Aetlus was "not deaf to their 
txy of anguish, " bat, pressed by the terrible Atti la, be had no help to 
give thcni. In their despair, and guided by the advice of Vortigern, 
a prince in the south of Britain, they invoked the aid of the Saxons 
to repel the Picts and Scots— a remedy more fetal tlian the disease. 

The state in which the Eomans bad left Britain was one of great 
prosperity in agiieultiire and the arts of life. The province was 
trayersed by four great roads, parts of which are still need ; namely, 
WatUng Street, the high-road from the continent to the northwest, 
beginning at Butupim (Bichbormigh) on the coast of Kent, passing 
thrODgh London, and ending at CaeiTiarvon; Jkemid or Sikerdtd 
Street, from Tjnemoutb, through Tork, Derby, and Birmingham, to 
St. David's ; Jmiin or Heman Street, from St. David's to Southanip- 
ton ; and the Fosn, between Cornwall and Lincoln, Other great 
works of civilization, thongh vanished from the face of the country, 
are continually disinterred from beneath its soil. There were cities 
with great walls, temples, theatres, baths, and circuses, the remains 
of which are still seen at remote stations, snch as Caerlcon (Inca 
Sihivn) in Wales, and in bare slles, snch as Silclicster, as well as 
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at London, York, Chester, nnd other atill flourishing cities and tnwns. 
Westminster Abbey stands on the site of a temple of Apollo, and 
the hill on which Wren, built the basilica of St. Panl was occupied 
by the temple of the goddens whose Burfants resisted the apostle at 
Ephesus. The irruption of the Saxons wa^ made on no wild coun- 
try, but on n. province adorned witli al! the arts of civilization. Still, 
this was cliietiy external. The Koman occupation of Britain was 
mililary, the people retained their own language; the peasantry 
wore not Romanized; and they were easily excited to revolt. - 

Christianity was introduced into Britain at an early period of the 
Roman rule, though probably not through Home, but fVom the East. 
An old tradidon makes Lucias or Lever Maur (the Great Li/ki)^ in 
the second century, the first Cbtistian prince. It is certain that Brit^ 
ain had martyrs nnder DtocIeUan (as St. Alban at Venilain, wbich 
was called ^ter him St. Alban's); it sent bishops, in SI4, to the 
Council of Aries ; had the Bible in the native tongne, and possessed 
learned eeelesiastics. Pelagiua, the opponent of St.Angustine, was 
a Briton, whose real name ia said to have been Morea,n ; and his 
disciple, Celestius, was an Irishman. The expuldon of the Pela- 
gians by SevemSjiishop of Treves, and by St. Germain of Auxerre, 
in 446, was one of the Inst acts of Roman power in tbe island. 
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). i6l>-837. 



TiiE people now colleil in by the Brilons fo ilioir aid were of tlie 
Germnn race. Their homes wave on tho northweatorn eoasl of 
Germany — from the peninsula of Denmarfe to the mouths of the 
Rhine. They comastfld of three principal ti'ibea — the Scaons, the 
Angles, and the Jutes. These names were mergecl, in their new 
country, into that of Angio-Saxons — that is, the Saxotis of England 
(not the Angles ond Saxons), when the Saxons of Wesses ncqnired 
the supremacy over Che other races. But the name of the eountiy 
itself, Engle-iasd, was derired from the Angles or Engh. 

All these tribes belonged to that branch of the race called Loui 
Gena/ois (the Germans of the pli^ns near the coast), in distinctian 
to the High Germans (the Germans of the higher Jand in the inte- 
rior). Hence the English language, which was founded on theirs, 
is a dialect of Low German. 

The Saxons, who at first dwelt on the naiTOw neck of the penin- 
sola of Denmark and some islands at the mouth of the Elbe, had 
now spread to the months of tiie Rhine. Subject to them were the 
Friei^mns, whose languaffe is, in many I'espects, the nearest of the 
German dialects to the Eiigliali. Tliese probably formed llio nia- 
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jorily of the Saxon invaders, thougTi their name was lost in tiiet of 
the dominant race. The Saxons and Friesians occupied the sonth- 
ern parts of the island in three kingdoms, namely, Es-sex (the £tist 
Saxons), Sussex (the South Saxons), and Wes-sex (the West Saxons). 
Their western houndaij corresponded nearly to a line drawn across 
the narrowest part of the country, between the Bristol and English 
channels, fVom Bridgewaier lo Lyme Regis. 

The Angles or Engh were a more powerful tribe, and ooonpiod a 
larger portion of the island ; namely, all the eastern coasts, fi-oin 
Essex to the Firtk of Forth, and the midland counties, in three 
kingdoms — East Angliu, Merda, and NorthMmbria. The Angles 
came from the part of the Danish peninsula which lay north of the 
Saxons, and between them and the Jat«8. They had formerly lived 
near the mouth of the Elhe, in the neighborhood of High German 
tribea, which accounts for certain traces of High German in the 
Anglo-Saxon tongue. 

The Ju(«s were a race of Goths from the peninsula of Jatland, 
which afterward became Danish. They were the fewest of the in- 
vaders, and occupied only Kent and the Isle of Wight, with pari of 
Hampshire ; bnt they have a fame beyond their numbers from hav- 
ing been the first of the German invaders of Britain. 

All these people were Pagan barbarians, who worshiped the heav- 
enly bodies and deified heroes. Hence were derived the names of 
the week, which we still use : 

Stmiay, i. «. SunniuKifflg, fi-om tbe SHn ; 

Monday, " iionvm-dieg, " Moon; 

Tutadaa, " TiMsdiEg, " Tine or Taisca (s hero); 

Wednssdag, " Woiaeadieg, " Woaen or Odin (goU ; 

Thindas, " Thoradieg, " TIuit Ichlef god); 

Friday, " FriyadtEg, " rVcjw ^Udeai) ; 

Saturday, " Sacesdae, " Satis (god). 

Of these deities Woden was the god of war ; Tbor, tlie tlinnderer, 
had a resemblance to the Greek and Roman Jove, and wielded a 
mighty hammer in place of a thundor.bolt ; Freya was not unlike 
Venna; and Sretes was a water-god. They believed in a future 
stale, where the brave, admitted to the hall of Woden, would qnaff 
ale from tbe skulls of their slain enemies. Thus, by a ferocious con- 
tempt for the lives of their enemies and for their own, they hoped 
to indulge forever their rnling passion of intemperance. Such 
vrere the terrible allies who now crossed to Britain in their rude 
ships or keels (eeolas'), made of planks and wattled osiers, and 
■covered with skins, in which they learned to despise the constant 
danger of shipwreck. Tbe following are the traditions about tbeir 
succe^ivB settlemenl?, the historic ccitainty of which is as yet nn- 
dccided ; 
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1. The First invadera wore Ja/es, under two chieftains, Hengist 
and Horsn, who had been banished, and were in search of a new 
home, when Vortigern, a BnCish pHnce, called in their aid againat 
the Piela and Scots (a.b. 450). Their reward was the isle of T/ia- 
net, then separated from Kent by an estnary. The British legend 
goes on to relate how Vortigern, ibr the love of Eowena, Hengist'a 
daughter, ceiled the rest of Kent to Hengist, and himself renounced 
Christianity; how his son Vortimer, taking up the British cause, 
drove out Hengist ; how Eowena poisoned Vortimer ; and how the 
restored Vortigarn recalled Hengist, who soon afterward, at a con- 
ference held at Stonehengo between 800 chielis of each nation, bade 
his followers massacre the Britons, of whom 299 fell ; Vortigern 
alone being spared, at the cost of Essex, Sussex, and Middlesex, as 
his ransom, and these counties formed the kingdom of Hengist and 
of his son Ochta. It is certain, however, that these three provinces 
did not became Saxon till much Sater; and tlie whole story seems 
to he an invention of the Welsh barda to palliate the weak resist- 
ance ot their countrymen. 

According to the more trnst-worthy story of the Saxon writers, 
Hengist and Horsa landed in Kent, at Vortigern's invitation (in 
A.D. 450), Co oppose the Picts and Scots, who bad adianced to Lin- 
colnshire, and whom they easily defeated. They invited others of 
their countrymen to the fertile island, and formed a settlement in 
Kenlj which was given them in consideration of their past and fu- 
ture services. But war soon broke out between the Britons and 
their strange allies. In 455 Horaa was killed in battle at jEgdes- 
ford (Ajlesford). In 457 Hengist and his son Eric completely 
routed the Britons at CreBcanford (Crayford), and drove tliem out 
of Kent, over which Hengist and bis son reigned, the former ibr 
40 years, and the latter for 34. From the surname of Eric, jEsc 
(the Ash-tree), the succeeding kings of Kent were called ^scJtigs 
or Ash-ings (aons of the Asb-tree). The most powerful of them was 
EtheSiert, the fourth after Eric, who began to reign a.d. 668, and 
was the first Christian king of the SaKon race in England. A^r 
him but Kttle is hewd of the kingdom of Kent. 

2. The Seamd Settlement of Che German invaders is said to have 
been. mode a.d. 477, when Ella and his three sons landed in Sussex 
with a body of Saxons iu three ships. In 490 they took the fortress 
of AndredeS'ceaster (the Boman Anderida, Peoensey), and Ella as- 
sumed the title of King of the South Saxohs (Soathsexe) or Sus- 
ser, to which be added Smr^. His capital was Chichester, named 
after his son Gissa, who succeeded him some time between 514 and 
D19. His descendants reigned long; their nnmea are lost'; buttheir 
division of Sussex into rapes is stilt preserved. 
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3. The T^d Settlement was offucted in 495 by a body of Saxons 
who landed on the eastern Hide of Soatbatnpton Water, under Cer- 
dic and his son Cynvic. Tbey met with fivm resistance, and held 
their ground with great valor till 514, when they were reinforced 
by Cerdic's two nephews, Sto/'and Wis^lgor, who are called Jntes. 
They were rewarded with the Isle of Wight, which was now con- 
quered, with many other districts. At last, in 619, a great victory 
over the Britons at Cerdir,i!s-/ord (Charford), in Hampshire, gave 
Cerdic the right to assume the royal title, and he founded the great 
kingdom of the West Saxonb ( West~sexe) ov Wfssex. 

Cerdic's further progress to the west was checked by the heroic 
AttTHUR, prince of Damnonia or Cornwall, whose name, with those 
of his queen and his " Knights of the Round Table," in association 
with the enchanter Merlin, has formed the theme of the earliest and 
latest British poetry, from the lays of the Cambrian bards to the 
"Idyls of the King" — a most corioDS example of a mythical period 
Interposed between two ages of certain history. But all these ^btea 
scarcely justify a doubt of Arthur's real existence, or of his defense 
of the British cause. 

Cynrio, the son of Cei'die (53t-5S0), added to the kingdom, and 
fixed ils capital at Wtuton-ceast^ (Winchestov), the Vonta Belgarnm 
of the Bmnans. 

4. The Fourfk body of the invaders, in a.b. 627, founded the 
kingdom of the East Saxons (East'sexB) or Essex, including Mid- 
dlesex. Its flrat king was .^Iscevine or Ereemvine. His son Sleda 
having married a daughter of Ethelbert, the kingdom became sub- 
ject to Kent. 

5. The 3^/lh Settlement was made by the Angles, who founded 
the kingdom of East Angua about the middle or end of (he sixth 
century. Besides parts of Canibrii^eshire and Htmtingdan, it in- 
elnded the counties named after the two tribes of the North-folk 
(Norfolk) and the Soath-/oVc (Suffblfc). Its first king was UtFa, 
from whom his successors were named Uffitgns (sons of Uffa). 
The further history of East Anglia is little known. 

6. TheSiciA kingdom was that of Noethumbbia, also founded by 
the Angles, a.d. B4T, in the country between the Hamber and the 
Forth. In this region there were two British states, I)eira (Deifyr), 
between the Hnmber and the Tyne, and Btamcia (Berneich), be- 
tween the Tyne and the Forth. In 547 Ida landed, with a body of 
Angles, at Flamborough Head, and became king of Bemicia, while 
Ella founded another kingdom in Deira. After some years of hos- 
tility the two kingdoms were nnited, and on the accession of Edwin, 
the son of Ella, they received the name of North urn hri a, a.b. 617. 

7. A Saieitth kingdom was fotraed in the March— that is, the 
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border-Iimd west of East Anglia and Deira, and hence culled Mue- 
ou, nrder PeDda, about G26 ; and it was afterwiird extended to tlie 
Severn, so as lo embrace all the midland counties. It was divided 
by the Trent into North and South Mercia. 




These seven kingdoms, fonnded in abont a centnrj and a half 
fi'om the first Saxon invasion, formed what is called the H kit arch y. 
Bnt they were not, at iiny uno time, all independent of each othor. 
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There were also states still belonging fo the Britons. Thnse wpve, 
firat^ DuiKONiA, or West Wales (Welsh, Walsch, being the Geniiaii 
for Foreignaf b), which included Cornwall and Deoonslure; Cambria, 
or Wahsi Chiubria, or OaiiJierliBid, with WeataiOTdand B.aA Lonca- 
ahire, and part of Yorkshire! and the two kingdoms of BuasD and 
Strathclydb, between the two Roman walls, in the southwest of 
.what ia now Scotland. The &ct that the population of the Scotcli 
lowlands was chieOy Saxoa is important in the Eubseqnent histoiy 
of the country. The British kingdoms were at times unil«d under 
one chief, called pEBDnAsoH, who claimed to represent the Roman 
emperors. Other bodies of Britons crossed the Channel into Ar- 
morica, in the northwest of Ganl, which was thence called Beit- 
TAHT. .'With these exceptions the Britons were so completely sub- 
dued that even their language was replaced by tlial of their conquer- 
ors. But the Celtic words in English confirm the Welsh traditions 
that many of the Britons were left its slaves among the Saxons. 

Among the Saxon kingdoms there were continual conflicts, and 
each chieftain aspired to the dignity of Boetwalda or supreme king. 
This rank seems to have arisen out of the need for a common leader 
against the Britons, PictB, and Scots; and it was probably elective. 
The first Bretwalda was Ella king of Soaeex; the second Ceatoliv, 
grandson of Cerdic, of WessBX; the third was S/ftffierf king of Kent, 
in whose reiga Chrisiianily wa's introdneed among the Anglo-Saxons. 

Tbi'ee Anglo-Saxon youths were exposed for sale in the market- 
place at Rome when Gregory (afterward Pope Gregory the Great) 
was passing by. Scmck by their f^r and open countenanoes, ho 
asked of what nation ihey were. "Angles," was the answer. "Say 
rather, Ajigels," replied he, "if they were only Cliristians. Bnt of 
whatpravince?" "Deira." "Deiral" said he; "yes, they are call- 
ed from the wrath of God to his mercy. And who is their king ?" 
"His name is Mia or Alia." " AUelujahl" he osclaimed; "the 
praises of God mnst be sung in their coantry." He at once ander- 
tj)ok the mission, but the Romans retained him at home ; and on 
his accession to the Papacy he sent to Britain ft Eoman monk, Xv- 
GDBnME, at the head of forty missionaries. After some delay in 
Ganl, from Che dread of danger among the fierce Saxon heathens, 
Augustine landed in Kent in 697. He found Ethelbeit favorably 
disposed, owing to his marriage with the Chi'isiian princess Bertha, 
dnughtei' of Caribert king of Paris. The king assigned him a resi- 
dence in the Isle of Thanet, and received him to a conference ; and 
in a short time Ethelbert and many of bis suhjecta were baptized. 
Augustine was made by Gregory archbishop of Canlerbary and 
Metropolitan of all the British churches. Augustine also founded 
the see of Rochester. Soon after, Scbevt king of Essex, the nephew 
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of EthcILierl^ received the faith from Meli.itus, wlio become tlie 
first bisliop of London. The cathadral of St. Paul's was erected, 
AS alveady mentioned (p. 7), on the site of n temple to Diana, and 
another chnrch was dedicated to St. Peter on Thoraey Island, an 
idet formed by a smell tributary of the Thames, now the site of 
Westminster Abbey. In 62T Edwin king of Northnmbria was con- 
verted by Pauunus, a bishop who was introdncod by his queen, 
Ethelbui^a, the danghter of Ethelbert. He was baptized in a tem- 
porary church dedicated to St. Peter, soon replaced by a cathedral, 
which became the Beat of the archbishopric of York, and the centre 
whence Christianity spread over the north. 

The name of EchelhoM is f»mons also in the civil history of En- 
gland, for his enactment of the first written laws made by any of 
the Saxon kings. He cultivated intercourse with the continent, 
and his I'eigu forms a bright epoch in the history of Bnglish civil- 
iza.tion. He died in 616, after a reign of fifty years. 

The fourth Sretwalda was Know ald king of East Anglia, who de- 
feated and killed .^defrid, the nsnrping king of Northnmbria, and re- 
stored Edwin the son of Elk to his liingdom, about 617. Edwin 
became the fifth and gi'eatest of the Breiwaldas; and his authority 
was acknowledged by all the AnglO'Saxons except in Kent. He re- 
claimed his subjects from their licentions lives ; and it was said that a 
woman or child might openly cai'ry abdut a purse of gold without fear 
of violence or robbery. The affection of his servants was unbounded. 
He fell in battle with Penda king of Mercia in 633, and Northnmbria 
relapsed into a stale of disorder, which lasted, with some bi'ight ex- 
ceptions, till it was united to the other kingdoms under Egbert. 

It was reserved for Wessex to give the first Saxon king to all 
England, This kingdom had reached togreat prosperity under 
Ina, who began to reign in 688, and was famed for his justice, 
policy, and prudence, especially towayd his subjects of the British 
race. From his brother Ingild was descended, in the fourth gen- 
eration, the prince who first united England nnder one sceptre. 
Egbert's great natnml gifts received a fine cultnre in the courts 
and armies of Charles the Great; and, in the same year in which 
(ho German Empire of the West was founded by that monarch's 
coronation, Egbert was called by the nobles of Wessex to the 
tlirone, a.d. 800, The gradual extinction of all the ori^nal royal 
honses in the otlier six kingdoms left him the sole direct descend- 
ant of the first conquerors, who claimed their descent from Woden. 
Of the other kingdoms Mercia alone was powerful, but it was now 
declining. Its king, Penda, has already been mentioned as the 
successfvd enemy of Edwin of Northnmbria. He was defeated and 
slain in his turti hy the Northumbrian Qsmi/, who was the sixth 
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Bretwalda, a.d. 656. Mercia became aycix moru powerful under 
Elhetba/d (716-755), who, in liis wars against the Britons, united un- 
der hiB standard the Mngdoms of E^t Angtia, Kent, Essex, and, for 
a while, also Wessex. At one time his power extended over all En- 
gland south of ttie Humber, and he signs himself " King of Britain" 
inacharler of 6heyaar736. His still greater successor, O^a, curbed 
the Britons of Cambria by a rampart drawn fram the Dee to the Wye, 
called Offit's Dyke ; and he enjoyed the friendship and alliance of 
Charlemagne. But he brought a stain upon his &me by ti'cacher- 
ously murdering Ethelbert king of Bast Anglia in T92, and seizing 
his kingdom — a crime for which he Bought to atone by liberality to the 
Church and the institution of " Peter's pence." After his death, in 
796, the kingdom declined ; but in 823 Beornwulf invaded Wessex, 
hoping to strike a fatal blow at the rising power of Egbert, who had till 
now been engaged in regulating his Mngdom and making war upon 
the Britons in Cornwall and Wales. Egbert defeated the invaders, 
and wrested from Mercia the tributary bingdomE of Kent and Sussex. 
The East Angles rerolted from Mercia. and placed themselves under 
Egbert's protection. Both (o them and Kercia he granted the power 
of electing kings subject and tributary to himself; and he soon after- 
ward received the submission of Norclinmbria, which he placed on 
the same footing. Thus England was virtually united in 827 under 
Egbert as the eighth Bretwalda ; but the title of " King of the En- 
glish" was fii-flt adopted by Edward the Elder, sou of Alfred the Great. 
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27-lOie. 



80AKCB1.T had the first-ihiits of the tmion of Saxon England been 
fihown by a successful expedition nmde by Egbert into Norlhnmbrin, 
when the kingdom was threatened hj a. new enemy of kindred race, 
and from regions bordering on the old homes of the Angles and 
Saxons. The people known by the name of Southmem came from 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, which were then included under 
the Boneral name of Scandinama, They retained, with the worship 
of Odin, the savage character and piratical habiis which the Saxons 
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had brought into Britain four centuries earlier ; and their blood-red 
flag, hearing a black raven, which they used in diiiination, was tha 
^nal 6f fire and bloodshed, Theae VikingB (that is, in Danish, 
pirates) wasted nil the coasts of the Baltic and North Sea. They 
had already begun to take up winter-quarters on the coasts of En- 
gland, when Egbert died in i.D. 836. 

His eon ETBEtwoLP (836-868), a feeble devotee, divided his king- 
dom with his eldest son Achelstane, who reigned over Essex, Kent, 
and Sussex. Athelstaue having died before his father, the kingdom 
was divided, on the death of EUielwulf, between his nest two sons, 
Ethelbald and Ethblbebt (a.d. 856-866), hut reunited under his 
fourth son Ethelbed (a.d. 8eS-8Tl). The last year of Ethelred 
was signalized by the martyrdom of St. Edmund, king of East An- 
glia, by the Danes. The place of his bnrial is still marked by the 
town of Bary St. Edamrid'a, in Suffolk, with the rains of tlio splen- 
did monastery dedicated to the royal saint and martyr. But tha 
same year witnessed the accession of Alfi«d, to save his country 
then, and Co be honored by her forever : 



Alfred the Great (a.d. 871-901.) was the fitlh son of Ethel- 
wnlf, and the grandson of Egbert. He was born at Womtage, in 
Berkshire, in 849. To his devoted mother, Osburga, he owed, be- 
rides a training in every virtue, the excitement of a spirit of patri- 
otism and the love of learning through the knowledge of the Anglo- 
Saxon poems. When only six years old he was taken by his father 
to Rome; and he waa not too young to receive lasting impressions 
from the visit. ■ Amidst his studies he obeyed the call to arms; 
and at the a^ of twenty ho shared in his brother's victory over the 
Danes at Ash^me (probably Ashton), in Berkshire. He succeeded 
to the wown of Wesses in 871 under his father's will, and by the 
public voice, in preference to Ethelred's children. For seven years 
he fought against the Danes, who had penetrated as far as Wilt- 
shire ; often deieating them, and then again reduced to extremity 
by the swarms of fi-esli invaders. 

On sach an occasion he had dismissed his followers, and taken 
refuge in the cottage of bis own neat-herd, whose wife, not knowing 
the king, desired bim to mind some cakes that were baking on the 
hearth. While busying himself with his weapons Alfred neglected 
to tnm the cakes, and bore the reproof of the dame, when she saw 
them burnt, with the same grace with which he forgave her when 
she learned his dignity. 

In 876 Alfred made a pe.ice with Guliu'um sind hi? Danes, who 
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Bwore on thwr holy ring K> lenye the island; but they inatanlJy 
broke the oat^and surprised Exetev. In 877 Alfi-ed drove them 
into Merda, but in 878 they returned, and compelled him to take 
refuge in ^tli^ingay (i. e., the lak of Nobles, now Athelnej), an 
island amidst moi'osses in Somerset. Here he maintained and ex- 
orcised his followers by frequent Bailies ti!l he jndged that the time 
had come for a new efibrt. He then ventured himself into the 
Danish camp, disguised as a harper, and gained by his music and 
wit the hoapitality of Guthrum. rinding the Danes sunk in secur- 
ity,, he secretly gathered an army, surprised their camp near West- 
bury, and defeated them with great slaughter. Gutbmm, closely 
besieged with the remnant of his army, accepted peace on the con- 
dition that he should embrace Christianity aiid receive the kingdom 
of East Anglia, to which a largo part of Mercia was soon added. 
The Danes were thus finally established in the East and centre of 
England, their vrestern boundary being the line of Wailniff Street. 
They had already possessed themselves of the part of Mercia north 
of the Wash and of Northumbria. 

Alfi'cd now devoted himself to the military oi^nizatlon of his 
remaining dominions, and to eveiy means of improving the con- 
dition of his subjects. He rebuilt tha ruined citiea, and among 
them London; established a militia; and gathei'ed a Oeet of 120 
ships, built even better than the Danish. In 393 he had to meet 
a new invasion of the Danes under Hasting, whom he finally re- 
pulsed in 897. Ha died October 2S, 901, at the age of 52, and in 
the 30th year of his I'eign. 

Few, if any kings, have so well deserved the epithet of Great. 
He possessed and cultirated every virtue, public and private, be- 
longing to a man, a Christian, and a king, and suited to the 
times in which he lived and the work he had to do. He Eaved his 
people in war; ridefl them firmly in peace; and gave them just 
laws and the light of learning. And all this he did chieHy by 

"■ ■ .8 divided into 
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Oxfoi'il. The arts of wealth and common life were equally pro- 
moted by him. He eneouvaged commerce and mannfacturesj de- 
voted a seventh of hia revenue to public works ; and invited iugeu- 
iouB foreigners to settle in tlie conntry. 

Alfred's fame as a civil governor has caused tjie institutians of 
other Anglo-Saxon legislatoi's to be ascribed to liim. But, at all 
events, his reign is tbe most conveoient epoch for a brief review 
of the institutione of the early Saxons, of which the English still 
retain the essential spirit^ together with many of the forms. 

These inslitntioas were ,derived from those of the Old Germans. 
Their leading principle was that of personal liberty, regulated foe 
the common good by a discipline chiefly military. The form of 
government was an elective monarchy, which was generally re- 
tained in one fa,mily, hut not in strict lineal succession. Tlie c/ikf. 
iaat (_SEreloga, i.e., army-leader) became afterward king (Ggning, 
probably son of iAe nation, from q/n, race, and ini/, the patronymic 
EnfBK), tind his sons and kindred were nobles (atheHaga, from Aethel 
or Ethel, i.e., noble). The rest of tho people were divided into 
earls (sorls) and eharls (ceotIs) — that is, gentle and sii/gile. The 
EaldoTiaen (alikrtnm, i.e., eldei-'Wai) were oiiginally the chief no- 
bles, but afterward persons of official rank, such as governors of 
shii'es. Next came the thaaes (thegt, from thegnicm, to sortie}, a 
kind of hiigkls, whose rank depended on tbe possession of a cer- 
tain estate, and who were liable to sei've in war as cavalry. The 
dmrls (_ceorts) were the rest of the^reemen ; and tho ser/s (theowas 
or esnas) were slaves, chiefly of the conquered Celtic race. The 
rJergi/ sliared with the nobles in the government. There was a 
national council, called Witena-ffeotdt — that is, assembly of tho 
aiilaas, or wise men, whose assent was necessary before the king 
could enact a law. It was composed of bishops, abbots, aldermen, 
and perhaps the superior thanes. 

The land was divided between the state {fakhnd') and individ- 
uals who held their property as freeholds in perpetuity (boe-land, 
flrom hoc, the booh or charter by which the title was conveyed) ; the 
latter was granted by the king, with consent of the viium. The 
division into Shires is mneh more ancient than Alfred : it arose in 
part from the smaller kingdomB and their subdivisions, as Keat, 
Snasex, Surrey, Essex, S^i^bli:, and Norl'olk; but the more general 
distribution is not explained. Yorkshire and Lincolnshire were 
anhdivided into tMrda (tredings, now corrupted into ridings'). Each 
county held its court of justice twice a year, under the alderman 
and bishop; and the executive officer was the scir-gerefa (shire- 
reeve, or sheriiT), 

The snbdivision of counties into hmdrcds arose put of a vtrj 
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ancient German insiitution, but it is uncertain whether the niiniber 
refeva tofamiliss or quantities of itinii, 

J-usticB was administered in tlia courts of the hundred and the 
count/, witli an appeal from the latter lo the king in council. The 
county court heing too lai^, it hecame tlie custom to intrust the 
finding of a verdict to a committee of 12 or 34 or 36 of the prin- 
cipal tlianes, which was thus someivhat like tlie later jury. But, 
instead of the verdict depending on the evidence, the accused was 
permitted W clear himself by his own oath and those of neighhors, 
as cotiipmyators. Another mode of trial was the ordeal, wliich was 
conducted in church by the clecgy. It consisted in the exposure 
of the accused t« some dan^^rous or painful experiment, such as 
plunging llie hand in boiling water (the ordanl by water), or carry- 
ing a bar of hot iron (the ordeal by Ja-e). Sneh trials are open to 
the saspicion of coUasion, without which few could have escaped. 
The general pimishiiBat was a Jam, or compensation to the injured 
man, or, in cases of murder, to his relativei {wergild') ; but capital 
pmdslmieat was inflicted in atrocious cases, oa was also baaishaeni. 
The exile was said to bear a wolf's head; and, as such, he might 
be hunted donn and Itilled with impunity. In the Anglo^ason 
gilds, or associations of persons of different iaxii.a, may be seen the 
origin of municipal corporations. 

The Angh-Saxoa lAterattire reached its highest point in the reign 
of Alfi-ed. The earliest worlu are metiieai ; the oldest extant be- 
ing the Gkeman'a Song, writteif aboot a.d. 400, l>eforo the Saxons 
came over to England. To about the same time belong the Battle 
of Finabargh and the Tale of Beovfulf. The oldest Anglo-Saxon 
poems written in England are those of C^dmos, a monlt of Whit^ 
by, in the latter part of the 7th centnry, Tliere are other poems, 
coming down to the Llth century, the noblest of which is tho Vtr- 
iion of &e Paaiias. In jirose literatwre, besides the writings of Al- 
fred, the chief works are translations of portions of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and the Saxon Chronicle. The latter is composed of several 
difi^rent historical narratives, by ecclesiastics, thinning with tho 
reign of Alfred and ending with the year 1 1 64. There wore also 
Latin works by learned Anglo-Saxons, of which the chief was the 
Eceksiasttcal History of England, hy Beda, a monk of Jarrow (a.d. 
672-735), sumamed the "Venerable Bode," which is still a worlt 
of high authority. 

Alfred was sncceeded by his son, Edwabd the Elder (901- 
925), notwithstanding the opposition of the partisans of liis cousin 
Ethelwold, son of Ethelred, aided by the Danes. He first used 
the title of King op England. Uia children being very young 
when lie died, tlic crown [msseil on to his natui-al son, ArnBLST.UiE 
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(925-940), who enacted Ihwb in favor of commerce, and maintained 
a close intercourse iviili the Continent. 

He wtis succeeded by his brother, Edmund the Elder (940-946), 
who took Cumberland fVom the Britons, and gave it to Malcolm king 
of Scotland, on his undertaking to do homage for it, and to protect 
the North from the Danei Edmund was murdered, when at table 
in hia own hall, by a robber named Leofo, whom he had banished ; 
and, as his children were young, the vntan elected as king his blath- 
er Edhbd (,a..j>. 94G-9S5), who enrbed the rebellioiia Danes by plac- 
ing garrisons in their chief towns, and Belting over them an English 
governor. 

Ills reign is marked in English annals by the advance of eccle- 
siastical power, throagh the ascendency gained over the king by 
St. Donstan, abbot of Glastonbury. By extreme austerities, and 
reports of his personal conflicts with the evil one, Sunstan obtain- 
ed ft high reputation fov sanctity. Ho adopted in his conduct (he 
rigid discipline of the new sect of the Benedictines, who, among 
other tenets, enforced the celibacy of the clergy. His ambitions 
designs were interiupted by the death of Edred, who was succeed- 
ed by his nephew Edwi, son of Edmnnd, a beautiful and amiable 
youth of sixleoo (a.d. 95S-968). 

Against the advice of his counselors, Edwy married the Princess 
Elgiva, who was wtthin the prohibited degrees of affinity. On his 
coi^>nation-day, Dnnstan with Odo archbishop of Canterbury, tore 
the king from his wifes arms and dragged him like a truant into 
the banqueting hall Edwy avenged the insult by calling Dunstan 
to Bccoant for his ttdminntratioa of the treasury, and Dunstan fled 
lo Ghent. He soon gathered a party in the Danish provinces; 
and, having caused Tdfear, the younger brother of Edwy, io be 
proclaimed king m Meicn, East Anglia, and Korthumbria, Dunstan 
returned to England, and, with the consent of a wilena-getndt, re- 
ceived from Edgar the sees of London and Worcester. Next, Odo 
dragged E^va from the palace, branded her in the face, forced 
Edwy to consent to her divorce, and carried her off to Ireland. 
Tlie queen recovered from her wounds, and was retnming to Edwy, 
when she was most brutally maidered at Gloucester by the emis- 
saries of Odo. Edwy, who had been excommunicated, died soon 
after at the same place. 

EiH-AK (')58-97S) now mnde Dunstan archbishop of Canterbury, 
and fe\ored the monlts in eveiy way, thus earning the highest 
piaise fiom them, though he was most arrogant and licentious. 
Bat he was signally fortunate in hi-* government The Danes 
being no longer fi>rmidable, peihaps thiongli having obtained set- 
tlements in I^uncc, he used hii great aimaments to enforce svb- 
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miBsion from the king of Scollaiid, the princes of Wales, Man, snd 
tiie Ortneys, and the Northmen of Ireland. 

Upon his death, in tlie 38d year of his age, his second wife, 
Blfrida, tiied to obtain the kingdom for her son Ethelred, who 
tvns only T years old; but the influence of Dnnslan secured it to 
Edgar's elder son, Edward II., who was only 13 (a.d. 975-970). 
He was eumamed the Mabtyb, from the manner of his dentil. 
As ho was bunting one day in DorsetEhii'e he was led by the 
chase near Corfe Castle, the residence of his step-mother, Elfrida, 
whom he visited witiiont attendants. While drinking a parting 
cup, afl^r he had mounted his horse, he was stabbed from behind 
by ft servant- of Eltl'ida. He put spurs to his horse, but soon 
dmpped from the saddle and was dragged by the stirrup till he 

Elfrida's son, Ethelked II., the Uneeadt (979-1016), was 
crowned at Kingston by Buustan, who is said to have pronounced 
over him a curse instead of the blessing. Henceforth wo hear 
little of tho ambitions prelate, who lived ten years longer. But 
the Northmen renewed their attacks, which were only the more 
encouraged by Ethelred's attempts to buy tliem off. The ti'ibnto 
raised for this purpose, and continued afterward, became odious 
tinder the name of Daaegdt (Dane-money). Ethelred tried also 
to propitiate his enemies by a marriage with Emma, sister of Bich- 
ard II., dnke of Normandy, A.D. 1001, But shortly after his fears 
prompted him to contrive a massacre of the Danes, which began 
on tho festival of St. Brice, November 13, 1002. It can not have 
been universal, as the Danes formed by lar the m^oHty in some 
parts of the kingdom; but, in the south, the rage of the Saxon 
populace spared neither age lior sex. Among the victims was 
Gunildn, sister of the king of Denmark, who, put to death by 
Ethelred's own command, ^ophesicd with her latest breath the 
speedy ruin of the English. Her brother, SwElN, Boon appeared 
off the western coast to fulfill her prophecy. In 1013 he had 
conquered the kingdom, and Ethelred fled to Normandy. But in 
a few weeks Sweyn's death opened the way for his return, early 
in 1014. CAHtiTB (properly Knnt), Sweyn's son and appointed 
successor, retired to Denmark ; but he returned in 1015, and found 
an easy prey in the kingdom, reduced to oonfosion by Ethelred's 
indolence. Ethelred shut himself up in London, where he died, 
leaving only the name of king to his son EuMinJii, who was sur- 
named Ironside, from the valor he had already displayed in bat- 
tle with the Danes, agjunst whom he now made a stand in the 
west. But the nobles of both nations forced their kings to an 
agi-oemunt for tbe division of tiie kingdom. Scarcely, howevei-, was 
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the peace eoncladed, when Edmund was murdered by the contriv- 
ance of Edrie duke of Mercia, oo November SO, 1016. Thus end- 
ed, for a time, the Saxon kingdom of England. It was revived in 
the person' of Edmund's brother, Edward the Confessor (1042-1066), 
only to be again extinguistied hy Che Norman Conqueet. But the 
Sitxon and Norhian dynasties were again united by the mamage 
of Henby I. with Matilda, the daughter of Malcolm king of Scot- 
land, and of Margareti the gmnd-dnnghter of Edmund Ironside. 
In the person of Henry's daughter Matilda, the inothor of Henky 
II., both royal families became one. (See Genealogical Table A, 
at the end of the volume.) 
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coNquEST. A.D. 1016-1066. 
Camote the Daub (10I6-I035) secured the crown by a vole of 
the states (^ the kingdom convened at London, setting aside the 
brothers and the yoong children of Edmund Ironside. To gain over 
the nobles, and to reward his Dnnes, he Imposed heavy taxes on Che 
people ; but he govemod them justly, and made life and property se- 
cure. He restored the Saxon customs, and made no open diEtinction 
between the two nations in the administration of justice. He form- 
ed an alliance with Richard duke of Iformandy, by marrying his sis- 
ter Emma, the widow of Ethelred the Unready. He strove to atone 
for hia many crimes of violence and deceit by e:setci3es of devotion. 
His admiration of church music is recorded in the rhymes which 
t«ll of his staying bis boat on the Nene lo hear the songs of the 
monks of Ely : 



When 






sroby; 
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Stiil more celebrated is his reproof of his courtiarg, who one day 
thougbc to flatter him by telling him that his power ivits without 
bounds. He ordered his cliair to be set on the beach when the 
tide was rising, and commanded the waves iw retire. Affecting to 
expect their obedience, he sat till the water was around hiirf, and 
then, learing his chair to be washed away, he reminded the flatter- 
ers that he himself was powerless before Him who alono could say 
to the ocean, " Thnsfar shall ihoa go and rio Jitrther." 

In the same pious spirit he made a pilgrimage to Rome, whence 
he addi'essed a letter to the clergy of England, expressing the de- 
sire to atone for his youthful excesses by promoting the welfare 
and union of his people, a.i>. 102T. In fact, the time had aow 
come when, in spile of some inridious privileges anil poswa'ied by 
the Danes, the two kindred races were so far blended thiC thej 
may be regarded aa one people, 

Afler his return from Eome Canute made wav upon Utaleolm 
king of Scotland, and his nephew Duncan king of Cun be land 
whom ho reduced to subjection a.d. 1080. He died in 1036 lear 
ing two eons, Sweyn and Harold, by his tirat wife, and Hardicanute 
by his marriage with Emma. He left Norway to Sweyn and Den 
mark to HardicanuCe, t«whani the crown of England also belonged 
by the conditions of Canute's marriage with Emma; but, m his 
absence, Harold claimed the kingdom, and the danger of civil war 
was only averted by a compromise, under which Harold received 
aU England north of the Thames, wilJi London for his capital, 
while the south was held by Emma, at Winchester, as regent for 

The reign of Hakold I., aurnamod HiBEfoOT fi'om his fleet- 
ness (1035.-1040), contains no memorable event, except the mur- 
der of Alfred the son of Ethelred, by the treachery of Godwin carl 
of Kent, of whose power more will be said presently. Harold died 
in 1040. 

Hahdioabute (1040-1042) was now welcomed hack to England ; 
bnt he proved a drunken and cruel despot. He fell a victim Xa his 
intemperance, in the very act of raising the cup to his lips at a 
feast, A.s. 1042. With him ended the hrtef dynasty of Canute; 
the English recovered their liberty ; and the crown was restored to 
the house of Cerdic. 

At the time of Canate's usurpation Edmund Ironside had left 
behind two infant sons, Edmvsid and Edatard, whom Canntu sent 
to Olave king of Sweden, it is said with a murderous intent, but 
Olave sent them to Stephen king of Hungary. They were braught 
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Canuto pot to deatli in 1017, and two Iiulf-brothera, Alfi-ed and 
Kdwari}, sons of Etlielred and Emma. These two princes kept 
alive tlieir claims to tlie tiirone, and it was in attempting to assert 
them that Alfred perieiied, as we have seen. When Hardicannte 
died Edward was in England; and his succession was secured by 
the support of Earl Godwin, who married him to his daiigliter 
Editha, though Edward is said to hare been reluctant to accept 
either the crown or the bride. 

Edward the Confessok (1(M3-10G6) was veceiTed with joy by 
the Saxons, and his gentle character soon conciliated the Danes. 
But he was weak as welt as gentle ; more of the priest than the 
king; and big education in Normandy had left him only half an 
Englishman. He spoke the Norman-French. Hie court was filled 
with Normans, whoso greater refinement, while it seemed to justify 
their advancement, especially in the church, excited the jealousy 
of the people, and at the same time prepared the way for the Nor- 
man conquest. 

The Saxon party found a leader in Godwih, the groat earl of 
Kent, whose anthority extended over Kent, Sussex, and the south 
of Wassex ; while his eldest son, Suiei/n, governed the rest of Wes- 
sex ; and his second son, Harold, was duke of East Anglia and gov- 
ernor of Essex. An accidental encounter between tlie people of 
Dover and the retainers of Eustace count of Boulogne, caused God- 
win Co raise the standurd of rebellion. But the king was aided by 
Leofrio earl of Mercia, and Siward duke of Northumberland, and 
Godwin and his sons were driven out of the kingdom, a.d. 1051. 
He returned the next year with two fleets, gathered by himself in 
Elanders and by Hm'old in Ireland; and Edward was obliged to 
make terms with him ; and a witena-gemot restored Godwin and 
his sons to ail their honors. G<>dwin soon afterward died, while 
silting at table with the king, and was succeeded by Harold, who 
by his address gained the good-will of Edward. 

Harold's [lower was increased by an event connected with the 
noblest memorials of English literature. The kingdom of Scotland 
had been usurped by Macbeth, a powerful thane, iWho had mur- 
dered " the gracious Duncan," and driven his son and heir, Mal- 
colm Eenniore, into England. By Edward's command, Siwaed 
dnke of Northnmberland marched into Scotland, defeated and slew 
Macbeth, and restored Malcolm. Siward died soon after, and Har- 
old obtained the diikedom for his brother Toati. 

Edward, becoming anxions about the succession, invited bonne 
from Hungary his nephew, Edioard the Outlaw, the sole heir of 
the Saxon line. Bnt he died soon aiier bis anlral, a.d. 10.57, and 
his son, Edjiar AtMimj (surnamed from his princely birth), was 
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too joung for the hard task of ruling the turbulent and divided 
realm. As a, Inet resource, Edwai'd turned to bis kinsman, Will- 
iam duke of Nocmandj, the illagitimate son of Robert the Devil, 
who was the son of Richard II. , brother of Edivaid'a mother, Emma. 
Whether Edward employed Harold on this bosinesa is unceriain ; 
but Harold did pay a visit to William, who entrapped him into a 
most solamn oath to espouse his cansa, and to deliver up tfl him 
the castle of Dover. The duke also gave his daughter Adeliza ia 
marriage to Haroid. 

In the last year of Edward's reign, 1065, Harold, who had mean- 
while subdued Wales, was called into Northumberland to pnt down 
a rebetliouiagainst his brother Tosti. But sach was thp case made 
out by the insni^enls, that Harold advised Edward to confirm 
their choice of Morcar, grandson of the great Duke Leofric, for 
' their duke. He also pi'octired the election of Morcar's brother, 
Edwin, aa governor of Mercia, and married their sister. Tosl.i 
fled, vowing vengeance, to return at a moment fatal for Harold's 
fortunes. 

Meanwhile Edward died on the 5th of January, 1066, and whs 
buried in Westminster Abbey, then just consecrated, where his 
successors are still crawned in his chair. He was canonized, with 
the sniTiame of Confessor, a century after his death. He compiled 
a body of laws from the codes of Echelbert, Ina, and Alfred, which 
is now lost. 

Habold II. (1066) had now so extended hi.f power over England 
that he mounted the throne without any opposition within the king- 
dom. But the Duke of Normandy was also ready to assert his 
claims, under color of the declared wishes of the late king and the 
broken oath of Harold. On this ground the pop_e, Alexander II., 
declared for William, gave him a relic and a conEeccated banner, 
and Bscommuntcated Harold and his partisans. He c<Jlccled a 
fleet of nearly 1000 vessels and an army of 60,000 men for the in- 
vasion of England. 

At this crisis Hai^H was called into the north to meet the invit- 
sion of his brother Tosti, leagued with Harold Hardrada, king of 
Norway. He defeated them in a bloody battle, in which both the 
invading chiefs fell, at Stanford Bridge, thence caUed Battle Biidge, 
Sept. 25. 

Only two days after (Sept. 27) William sailed from 8t, VaMry 
on the Somme, and landed nent day, tJie eve of St. Michael, at 
Pevensey, in Sussex. Falling lo the ground as he stepped ashore, 
he cried that he was seizing the land as his own, and so turned the 

Harold flow to meet him, but it was too hite. His army melted 
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awaj en tha mnrch, and his resolution to givo battle without spar- 
ing bis own person was tlie Inet effort of a, courageous despair. 
The stories of reveh^ in his camp and pvajer in that of William, 
daring tha night tofoce the hatile come from a suapicious source. 
Both leaders piwei] their skill in marshaling their hosts. Harold 
occupied atl eminence and J^'bured his flank bj trenches ; and hay- 
ing placed his own Kentishnien in the van, and the Londoners 
round the toyal standn,ri3, he himself took his post on foot with his 
two brothers at the head of the inlantry, resolved to perish if he 
conld not conquer. William advanced in three lines, the last of 
which, formed of the cavalry, under his own commsnd, was extend- 
ed so as to cover the Ranks of the main bodj. His attack made no 
impression on the English, till a feigned retreat enticed them into 
the plain, where the Norman cavniiy wheeled round upon their 
jlanks. Twice was this stratagem successful; and, though Harold 
twice rallied his diminished forces, his army was now reduced to a 
small but compact body around his banner. William directed upon 
them the whole force of his infantry, while his archeis galled them 
from a distance. The chat^ succeeded ; Harold fell, pierced by 
an arrow through the eye; his two brothers shared his fate; and 
the English fled. Thns ended, after a long day's fight, on the Xlth 
of October, 1066, the decisive Botile of Hastings. The true iHte of 
the field of battle was at Senlac, about nine miles from Bastings. 
The body of Harold, discovered among the heaps of the slain of 
both armies, was bnried, by William's permission, at Waltham Al>- 
bey, which he had founded, and where a stone is said to have been 
till lately visible, with the inscription, Hakold Ibfelix. If the 
stone be not genuine, the epitaph is too true. 

William afterward erected Batih Abbs/, near Hastings, enjoin- 
ing the monks to pray for the soul of Harold and his own. 

A most interesting memorial of the battle, and the events that 
preceded it, still exists in the tapestry of Bayeax, which tradition 
ascribes to the bands of Matilda, wife of William, though it is prob- 
ably of later date. It .is an invaluable witiiess la the costnme, 
arms, and standards of the period. 
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William L, snmamed the Cokqueboe, was himself the repre- 
BOUCativB of a Jine of northern diiet^ine, like the anceBlcrs of tlioao 
whom be hsd sulidued. Rollo, or Kolf, the founder of hia housa, 
was a FonvegFan sea-king, who landed in Neastria in 876. In 
912 Charles Che Simple, king of France, granted him a large part 
of Neustrja, and he embmced Clie Christian failh. His turbn- 
lenea extorted new leiritorj from the French king; and hia snc- 
ceesors advanced tlieir power, sometimes by alliances ivith the sov- 
ereign, sometimes by rebelUon against him, dll their anthoritj was 
lirmlj established over one of the fairest provinces of France, called 
fiom their original home Normoadg (the province of the North- 
men). Meanwhile they had adopted the civilisation and lan- 
gnage of their new country! and nowhere was the lanr/ne d'oil, or 
Northem French, spoken with greater purity. Thns, thongh Goth- 
ic in race and physical characters, they were French in all else; 
and the Norman conquest was, in reality, the imposition of a French 
dynasty, with a French nobility, on Englsnd. The dynasty re- 
mninej Fi-ench for mnre than a hundred years ; French phrnsos. 
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tlien iiitrodnced, are still used in English couita of laiv ; and the 
Ftench oloment was permanently grafted on the English langusige. 
A^r the battle of Hastings the Saxons made one last effort by 
the pioclamatiou of EixiAB Atbuliho, tha son of Edvrard the Ont- 
law; but the rapid advance of William struct terror into the brav- 
est, and Edgar himself came into his camp and made submission. 
William was crowned in Westminster Abbey on Christmas-day, by 
Aldred archbishop of York. The ceremony was attended by tha 
Saxon 88 wall as Norman nobles, and both peoples accepted tlie 
new bing with acclamations. Bat the cry alarmed the Norman 
soldiers without, and a tumult, which waa hardly appeased by Will- 
iam's own exertions, threw a fearful augury over the concord of the 

The first acta of William's reign, howerer, increased the confi- 
dence of his sabjects, while tbey secnred his own power. Justice 
ivaa impartially administered. No suspicion was shown even to- 
ward the Saxon prince who had claimed the throne; and, except 
tiie estates of Harold and his most conspicuous adherents, most of 
the property of the Saxons remained undisturbed. London and 
the other cities had their liberties confirmed, while thoy were dis- 
armed and citadels werebailttooverawetliem, of which the "Tower 
of London" is an example. 

It seemed that all wonld have gone well if William had continued 
lo watch with his own eye over the change that was taking" place. 
But in )06T he ventured on a visit to Normandy, and his absence 
was fatal. As a measnre of precantion he took with him Edgai' 
Atheling and others of the cliief Saxons, leaving the government in 
the hands of his half-brother Odo, bishop of Bayenx; and William 
E'iti-Osburne, earl of Hereford. They begun to build great caatles, 
and showed other marks of distrust, which the Saxons were not slow 
to return. Open hostilities soon broke out ; and William hastened 
back in. alarm and anger. Henceforth he treated the Snxons aa 
conq^uered and implacable enemies. His active movements quelled 
a powerful conspiracy between the sons of Harold, the earls Edwin 
and Moroar, and Cospatrio earl of Northumberland, who were en- 
couraged by the kings of North Wales, Scotland, and Denmark. 
Wiiiiam took York, and drove Cospatiio, with Edgar Atheling, into 
Scotland \ and he received the homage of Malcolm king of Scot- 
land, for Cumberland (i.e. 1068). 

Next year, 1069, the Danes landed in the Hnmbev, and Edgar 
Atheling retnrned from Scothind. York was taken by assault, and 
the garrison of 3000 Normans put to tlie sword ; and the insniTec- 
tion become more determined than tlio last. But William's activity 
ng;iin provailed. The Danes wci-o bought off. Walthoof, a leading 
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Saxon, submitted to William, who rawiudod him richly. Mnloolm 
WHS too late in the fioW ; and Edgar Atiioling fled hack to Scotland. 
William vow Inid waste the land baCween the Humber and the Tees, 
at a sacrifice of 100,000 Uvea— a barbarity which was perhaps de- 
signed as a defense against the Scats and Danes quite as much as 
for revenge. 

Then fallowed unsparing confiscations, which enlarged the do- 
mains of the crown, enriched the Norman nobles, and drove many 
of the noblest Sasons from their coantry. Some of these exiles, 
entering into the service of the Greek emperor at Constantinople, 
formed, with Danes and other Northmen, the celebrated body-guard 
called tlie Varangians. Those who remained at homo were deprived 
of all offices in the state and in the church. The zeal of William in 
filling up ecclesiastical dignities with Normans was seconded by the 
pope, whose legate asEemtiled a conntil at Winchester, in 1070, by 
which the primate Stigand was deposed, with all the other Anglo- 
Saxon prelates except Wulstan of Worcester, while the plunder of 
the Saxon monasteries enriched the royai coffei's. Las/ranc, the 
successor to the see of Canterbnry, has gained high renown for bis 
piety and learning, as well as for his success in compelling the Aich- 
hishop of Tork to acknowledge the primacy of Canterbury. 

Meanwhile the Anglo-Saxon canse was maintained by its last 
defender, Hbiibwahd, in his "Camp of Refuge" amidst the fens 
that protected the Isle ofElg. Here he was joined by his brothers 
and Harold's old comrades, the earls Morcar and Edwin. William 
gathered a fleet of flat-bottomed boats, and at the same time made 
a caaseivay ecioss the fens, and so forced the Saxons to surrender. 
Hereward alone cut his vit^ through the enemy, and, after further 
exploits, inspired William with such respect that he restored hia 
estate and received him into favor. Morcar died in prison; Ed- 
win waa killed ; and Edgar Atheling himself submitted to the con- 
queror, and retired with a pension to Eouen. 

The conquest of England was now complete ; bat discontents 
arose among the Norman noblea, and a formidable conspiracy was 
headed by Bogor, earl of Hereford, son of William's trosted com- 
rade Fit2-Osl>oriie, with the concuiTonce of the Saxon earl Waltbeof, 
whose services to William had been rewarded with the hand of his 
niece Juditli, as well as with the earldoms of Huntingdon, Nor- 
thampton, and North umbariand. Under a feeling of misgiving 
Waltbeof revealed the plot to Judith, who betrayed it to William. 
The result was a premature attempt, which was easily put down. 
Hereford was impriaoned, and lost his estate; while Waltheof, the 
EnElishman, though far less guilty, suffered death (107.'i). The 
traitress Jndilh soon li;ul her i-eivnrd in contempt and misarj'. 
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Meanwhile William's power in Honnandy was threntened by tlio 
rebellion of iiis eldest son Robert, who levied open war against him, 
and on one oceasiou alutost killed his father nith his own hand. 
The sonnd of William|s voice, under his closed helmet, calling for 
help, revealed hira lo his son, who was struck with reraoiise, and 
asked for pardon. William not onlj' forgave him, but inCrflstcd 
him with a command agninst Malcolm king of Scotland (1079). 

The peace of England was no further disturbed during William's 
reign except by foraya of the Welsh, who were compelled t« pay 
compensation, and a more serious irn'oad of the Danes, which led 
to the ravival of the odious Daitegelt, 10S5. 

In 10H6 a grand ceremony wks he!d at Salisbnty, which has letl; a 
lasting record to our own da;. All the freeholders of the kingdom 
took the oath of fealty to William as iheir feudal lord ; and the great 
record of the landed estateeof the kingdom was finished, which bears 
Vataameot £}omeaiki,y Book. It describes the divisions and products 
of the vatioas properties in the land. It registers 233,000 persons, 
trom which basis the whole population is reckoned at about a million. 
This crowning act of William's gOTemment was his last. In- 
censed by the inroads of certain French barons upon Normandy, 
and olfended by some personal sarcasms of the French king Philip, 
he led an army into I'lsle de France, burning and destroying on 
every side. His rage brought its own retribution. As he was view- 
ing the ruins of Mantes, which his followers had just bnmt, his 
horse, stepping on some hot ashes, plunged violently, and brnised 
him against the pommel of his saddle. His advanced age and his 
state of body rendered the hurt mortal. On his death-bed he tesii- 
Hod his remorse for his acts of violence and tyranny by gifts to the 
church and pardons to prisoners; and so he died, in the monastery 
of St. Gervas, in ttie Gist year of his age, the 54th of his reign over 
Normandy, and the 21st from his conquest of England, a.d. 1087. 
He was buried in the church of St. Stephen at Caen. 

The character of William the Conqueror is best seen in the work 
he achieved. To conquer a kingdom, and to establish in it a foreign 
dynasty, amidst the resentment of the natives and the jealonsiea of 
his own subjects, was a task requiring groat military ability, capacity 
for government, and ascendency over the minds of men. To suoll 
qualiiies William united a determined will and an unscrnpulons 
conscience. He conld, however, treat his enemies with generosity, 
and he attempted to govern at first without those acts of tyranny 
and cruelty which made the Norman Conquest so disastroas lo the 
English. But, when once he began this course, he pursned it in a 
spirit of wanton insult, as well as unrelenting injmy, till the Saxons 
became as despised as they were miserable. 
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TlLre\ ere two out ai t signs of their dcRraUti n nl ich we e 
peihiire more keenly fell than their eitlus on from all i>osl3 of 
power md honor The one was ever iiLturc their ejea m the 
castles of the Norman bjions The (ther c 




and severe forest lawa, which deprivod them of all share in the 
sport, for the aako of which ttimr lands were Inid wasfe.. The moet 
memorahle instance was that of the " New Forest," which William 
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iighborhood of liis palace at Wincliestci', nt tlie cost 
IS -villages and chaiches. MutiiatioD was the penalty for 
killing game; while that ot homicide was a moderate fine. 

The curfew [i. e., coieorefea) bell, on the ringing of which fifes 
had to be extinguished at Bunset in Buninier, and about eight o'cloek 
in winter, is often mentioned as a badge of sei'vitude. It was a 
Norman custom, aa a precaution against fire. 

But, in its lasting results, the Norman Conquest was an incalcu- 
lable benefit to England. It gave her a strong govemraent in place 
of the eftfete Saxon dynasty, It placed around the throne a body of 
nobles whose very pride and jealousy were soon to prove the means 
of extorting the people's liberties; and it brought England into a 
relation with the Continent, which, in spite of long and desolating 
wars, raised her at length to the rank of a Enropean power, 

William left three sons, Robert, William, and Henry, bis second 
son R cha d, ha 'ng been la led h'le hunt'ng 'n 1 e Ne Fo es 
He eft toRoiert h dnchy of No mandy and Man to Hen y e 
ga e 5000 pou ds of e e beque, h ng ho onn o Eng and o 
WjlUam 
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William II., surramed Rrrrrs from bia red hHir (TOST-llOO) 
hastened to England, bearing his fatiier's latter to Archbishop Lan 
franc, which directed the prelnte to crown him. He seized the for- 
liesaos of Dover, Pevensey, and Hastings, and the rojal treasure o( 
£60,000 at Winchester. His coronation tools place on the 36th of 
Beptember; and he easily crushed a, rebellion of the partisans ot 
BoberC. But no sooner v/na he securely seated on the throne thai 
he disregarded the promises by which he had gained the good.wil 
of the English ; and the death of I.anfl'anc, in 1089, removed tht 
only check upon hia tyranny. Both Saxons and Normans lived un- 
der a government of fear. 

William next invaded Normandy (1090), bnt the war was stoppet 
by the nobles, on the terms that, in case of either of the two broth- 
ers dying without issue, the dominions of both should be inheritet 
by tlie sHivivor. Henry, who had been left out of the treaty, thren 
himself into the fortress of St, Michael's Monnt, whe»ce he iimdi 
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s upon Normandy. After a siege, attended by some ro- 
mantic incidents, be was forced to capitulate, and was sent av/ny in 
poverty and exile. 

Bobert retnmed to England with William, and joined bim in an 
expedition against Scotland, whicl) resDlted in Malcolm's ceding 
Cumberland to England (1090' ""^ '" *''^ snbmission of Edgar 
Atheling to WUIiam. Edgar accompanied Bobert to Hormandy. 
Two years later Malcolm again invaded England, and was killed in 
NortEiaml)erland. He was succeeded by his brother, Donald Bane. 

About the some time Williitm was at \arianco with the new Arch- 
bishop of Cnntertinry, Auselm, about the temporalities of the church j 
and such was the king's violenco that Anselm at last retired from 
tlie kingdom (1097). 

Meanwhile the preaching of Peter the Hermit had enkindled the 
zeal of Christendoin for the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre from 
the Saracens; and the First Cucsade was undertaken in 1095. 
Bobert of Normandy joined in the enterprise ; and, U> raise the 
needful funds, he mortgaged to WilUam his duchies of Noriunndj 
and Maine for 1 0,000 marks, which were raised by violent estortion 
fiMm the English, 1096. The example of Robert was followed by 
William, duke of Gnienne and count of Poitiers, in 1099 ; but be- 
fore William Bnfus could prepare his army to take possesion of 
those provinces his reign was closed by a violent death. Aa ha was 
hunting in the New Forest, with aFi-ench gentleman named Walter 
Tyrrel, an arrow shot by Tyrrel glanced from a tree full into the 
king's breast, and killed him. Tynul fled to France. William's 
body was found by peasants and carried to Winchester, where he 
was buried. The manner of his death led to the suspicion of assas- 
sination i while the place of it was regarded as a divine judgment 
on the family of the Conqueror, two of whose sons had now perished 
in the forest which he had so tyrannically inclosed. 

William Knfns died on the 3d of August^ 1100, in the 13th year 
of his reign, and about the 40th of his age. The success of his 
government proves that he possessed much of his father's ability; 
bat there were none of his ihther's better qualities in his lierce and 
unscrupulous character. ' Even that noble monument of his reijin, 
the great hall of the royal palace of Westminster ( Weslmmsler Halt), 
as well as the bridge whiiji he built over the Thames, and his wall 
round the Tower of London, are said to have been reared by great 
oppression. 

Henet I., surnamed Beauolehc, from his education and literaiy 
tastes (a.d. 1 100-1185), was on the spot when Wiiliam died, and 
hastened to secure the crown, to the exclnsion of Kobert, who was 
absent in Palostino. He was proclaimed at Winchester on the 3d 
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of August, and crowned at London on the Sth, Hia tirst act was to 
grant a charter, in mhioli bo made fair promises Wi the church, the 
barons, and the EngUsh. To the latter he pledged himself to ob- 
serve the laws of Edward the Confessor. In this charter the barons 
are for the first time named, in place of the mitan, m concnrring 
with the Iting. The confidence of hia English anbjecta was oom- 
pletely g^ned by the marriage of Henry witli Matilda, the niece of 
Eil(>;ar Atheling, and lineal representative of the house of Cerdic, 
whoia known in English history as " the good Qneen Mand." (See 
Genealogical Table A.) By this maniago Henry also allied him- 
self to the royal family of Scotland. 

Bnt he had now to meet the hostility of his brother Robert, who 
claimed the English crown by tbe donble right of birth and of liis 
treaty with William Bnfua ■, while on Henry's side there were tho 
choice of hia anbjecta, and the plea that his interests had never been 
consnited by his brothers. Robert landed at Portsmonth, (July 19, 
] 101), but war waa averted on terms lilie those of the former treaty 
between Robert and William, that is, the succeBaion of the sunivor. 
Henry soon found, in the discontentof Robert's Norman subjects, 
a pretext for setting aside the treaty. Landing in Normandy in 
1105, he defeated liis brother in the great battle of Tenchebraj. 
Robert himself was taken prisoner, and after a captivity of twenty- 
eight years, died in the castle of Carditf ; a prince whose many gen- 
eroua impulses were rendei'ed fruitless by passion and imprudence. 
Edgar Atheling was also taken at Tenchebray; liberated and pen- 
sioned by Henry, he lived in obscurity in England to a good old 
age, and with him expired the male line of CeMic. 

Henry next settled an important controversy with the pope. 
When a bishop waa appointed the king claimed the right of investi- 
tui-e into the benefice, and at the same time he received the now 
prelate's homage for the temporal poaaessiora of the see. By refus- 
ing these ceremonies the king virtnally reserved the appointment to 
himself These ctaims were resisted by the papal see, which waa 
new aiming at entire independence; and the archbishop, Anselm, 
had refused homage to the king. The controversy was ended by 
Henry's giving up the right of mvestiture, but retaining the claim to 
the hoTiiagi^ 

Much of Henry's time waa spent in Normandy, where the cause 
of Robert's son, William, was espoused by the French king. His 
English aubjecta were oppressed by the cost of continual wars, which 
were only ended by tbe death of William in a skirmiah in 1128. 
But another Prince William, the only legitimate son of Henry, had 
already met with a lamentable fate- 
It was in the year 1130 that Henry, liaving made a peace with 
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tho king of France, set sail from Barfloiiv for Eni;lflnd. Piinee 
William remained behind foe a shore time; and the captain Had 
crew of tiig ship drank so freely tliat, soon after setting sail, they 
drove the vessel on a, rock. The prince was escaping in the long- 
b<^t, when, hearing the cries of his Batnral sister, the Countess of 
Perche, he pnt back to save her. A rnsh was made to the boat, 
which sank with all on board ; while only two surrlvorB still clung 
to the ship. The one was the captain, Pitz-Stepheus, who threw 
himself into the sea when he heard that l^e prince was dead ; the 
other was a bntcher of Rouen, who alone escaped to tell the tale. 
When, after three dajs' suspense, the king teceiyed certiun news of 
his loss, M fainted away, and it is recorded that "ha never smiled 
again." The loss to the nation was of a donbcful character; for, 
though William's death caused the civil wars that followed, he is 
said to have expressed the moat hostile intentions toward the En- 
Henry was now left without a male heir. "The good Queen 
Maud" liad died in 1H8, leaving but one"dnaghter, Matilda, who 
was married to Henry V., emperor of Germany. Henry now mar- 
ried Adelftis of Louvain, February 2, 1121, bnt she had no children. 
In 1125 theEraperoc Henry V. died; and the Empress Maud came 
over nith her father, on his return &om Normandy to England, in 
1126. On the Christmns-day of that year the king caused all his 
nobles. to swear fealty to Maud as his heir; the first to take the 
oath hoing her uncle, the king of Scotland, and the next after him 
being Stephen, the future king, who was related by marriage to the 
royal family. In the following year Henry married Maud to Geof- 
frey Piantagenet, the son of Fulli earl of Anjou, wlto had hitherto 
supported William's claims in Normandy; and in 1133asonwas 
bom of this marriage, who afterward, as Henry H,, became the 
first lineal descendant of both lines, the Saxon and the Norman, 
who was king of England. The oath of fealty to Maud was repeat- 
ed on this occasion. 

In the same year Henry went to Normandy, where he died from 
eating ioo freely of lampreys, in the night of the 1st of December, 
1 135, the same year in which his brother Robei t h^d died in prison 
He was buried in. the abbey of St. Mary's, at Beading, whii,h he had 
founded. 

Heniy inherited his father's ability, with giaces of mind and 
person which the Conqueror wanted, and a lar greater spirit nt 
moderation. Though equally determined and unscruptdons, he 
was less violent, and his cruelties arose more from policy than 
passion. In his chai'acter we see the old Noiman spirit tempeied 
by the literary culture which he maintajned thioughoul liis lifi, , 
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and, above all, he set the livst example of justice to his. Saxon sub- 
jects. 

Stephen, a.d. 1136-1164.— All Henry's cai-es fot his daughtet's 
aiicoeseion were frastrated by the treasoo of a relative, who had 
professed to be one of her waimest sopportare. WilliaD) the Con- 
queror liad rnnrried hia daughter to Stephen eoaut of Blois; and 
tlie two jonngest of their sons, Stephen and Henry, had been in- 
vited to England by Henry I., who made Henry bishop of Win- 
chester, and gave Stephen immense estates. In spite of these ben- 
efits and his own oath Stephen now hastened to London, where he 
was sainted king by the populace ; and the Archbisliop of Canter- 
bui7, misled by a false statement of the late king's feelings tcward 
his daughter, crowned Stephen on the 2Gth of December, 1135. 
This more than doubtful title was sanctioned by a papal bull, and 
recommended to the Enghsii by a new charter; while Stephen 
strengthened himself by mercenaiy soldiers from Flanders. The 
great barons, perhaps distrustful of a female sovereign, gave their 
snpport Co Stephen, on terms which mado them almost independent 
of his autt ority especially gtipnlnting for the right of fortifying 
tt e ri? sties Even Bobert earl of Gloucester, the late king's nat- 
ural son lou 1 t prudent to snbmit to Stephen, on condition that 
h 3 n d gnit es should be respected. The Norman barons fol- 
io ed the e-\.ample of the English by deserting the cause of Ma- 
tilda 

But 1139 Earl Robert fled from England, and openly defied 
Stephen, whom he accused of violating their agreement The cause 
of Matilda was also espoused by David king of Scotland, who de- 
vastated the north of England, till he was stopped by an. army gath- 
ered at Nortliallerton. The Scots were entirely defeated in the 
"Battle of the Standard," so called from the craeilix which was 
carried in a wagon in the midst of the English army. 

Stephen now thought himself strong enough to curb the power 
of the nobles. Bat he committed the mistake of beginning with 
the clergy. The bishops of Salisbury and Lincoln, who had erected 
castles, like their lay peers, were thrown into piison, and compelled 
to yield up their fortresses. This net roused the whole church 
sg^nst Ste[ihen, headed by his own brother Henry bishop of 
Winciiestev, who was now the papal legate, and who condemned 
the liing's violence in a synod assembled ut Westminster. The 
occasion was seized by Matilda, who landed in England with her 
bivithor Bobert, and established herself at Arundel Castle, in Sussex, 
1139. 

The country now snfi'ered the worst horrors of civil war. The 
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neivly built castles becama lubbors' dena, whetioe their owners issued 
forth, to extort plunder even by torture. At length Stephen was 
taken prisoner by Earl Bobert, and conducted to Gloucester, where 
be was closely confined in irons, a.,d. 1141. 

But Matilda's triumph waa short. Her imporioas rejection of the 
petition which Stephen's queen presented for his liberty, on con- 
dition of his renouncing the crown and retiring to a convent turned 
the popular feeling againat her. The legate, Henry, intiti-d the 
Londoners to revolt, and besieged the empress in Winchesioi 
MatUda escaped, but her brother Ilobertnas tiken pnsoner In 
exchange for his release she consented to set bCephen at liberty 
The civil war became fiercer than ever; and so it raged for fiie 
years, till the retirement of Matilda into Normandy, and the death 
of her brother Eobert in 1 US. 

But her son Henry now. began tw lake an active pait m the 
contest. In 1148 he went to Scotland, whence lie made incursions 
into England, and gave promise of tbe abilities which he afterward 
disptayed as king. In 1150 he became, by his mothers consent, 
Dnke of Normandy, to which Maine was added in the folkwing 
year, by the death of his father Geoffi-ey. Anjou was bequeathed 
to his yonnger brother, Geoffrey, from whom he afterward took it 
by ibrce. His maiTiage with Eleanor, tlie divorced wife of Louis 
VII. of France, brought him Guienne, Poitoa, and othei provinces 
in the south of Trance, of which she was the heiress, lir>2 ; and 
thus was laid the foundation of those interests in France which his 
successors fought so hard to maintain. 

Honrjf now seemed powerful enough to reclaim his mother's 
crown; and he landed in England in 1163. His hopes were en- 
couraged by a slight advantage gained over Stepheti at Malmes- 
bnry. But once more, as in the contests between tho sons of Will- 
iam I., the nobles of both sides arranged a treaty, by which the 
crown was left to Stephen for his life, and Henry was designated 
his SDCcessor. In less than a year Stephen died, October 25, 1151; 
and Heniy, who bad only returned to Normandy in the spring, 
landed in England on the 6th of December, to found that famous 
dynasty in which the Saxon and Norman blood were mingled, and 
which reigned over England for three centuries, from Henry II. to 
Richard III. The house received the surname of Plaktagebkt, 
from the sprig of Spanish broom (^planta genista) which their founder 
Gicofft-ey used to wear in his hat. 
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.TftB HOCSE OF PLAJJTiGENET. — HEMKT 11. A.D. llEi-1189. 

Henhy n. ascended the throne of Englnnd amidst the acclamations 
of all claESes ; and was crowned oa the IDth of December, 1154. 
His first acts fully juati Red tho hopes formed of him. He confirmed 
the charter of Heniy I. ; reversed the illegal acts of the latfl reign ; 
demolished alt newly erected castles; Tcformed the debased coin; 
sappresBcd robbery and violence ; and esecnted the laws with firm 
impartiality (1 155). He sent the mercenaries of Stephen to render 
usefnl service to the kingdom on the Welsh border, where he him- 
self made a campaign in 1 157, and nearly lost his life. He drove 
the Scots ont of the north of Engknd, at the same time conlirming 
Malcolm IV., king of Scotland, in the earldom of Huntingdon. On 
the Christmas-day of this yeajf, 1157, Henry was again crowned at 
Worcester. 

In 1168 the death of his brother Geoi&ey gave occasion to new 
relations with rrance. Honrj had already (11S6) despoiled Gec^- 
frey of Anjou and certain castles which his father had bequeathed lo 
him ; and Geofirey fled to Nanles, in Brittany, the people of which 
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receiveil him as their count. On his death Nanfes wna Beized by 
Conan duke of Brittany, and Heniy sailed to Hoi-mandy to recover 
it. In the wac which folloired Henry laid siege to Toulonse (1169) ; 
but Louia VII. of Prance sapported die Count of Toulonse. Henry, 
however, paid Loais a visit, and so won him oyer by his attentions 
that a peace was made (1160), and ratified by the betrothal of Prince 
Benry, the heir to the English ciown, wlio >yaa only fire years old, 
to the Piincess Margaret of HTrance, who was in her ciodle. Nantes 
presently submitted to Henry, and another marriage of infanta was 
arranged between Conan's daagbter and only child, and the king's 
third son, Geoffrey. Henry was now the real mnstor of Brittany ; 
and on the death of tbe duke, seven years later, he entered into the 
full possession of tlie province as its m^ei-mn. At this epoch his 
dominions on the Continent compiised aboat one-third of the whole 
French monarehy of later days, white the provinces ander the im- 
mediate Bothority of the king of Fi'anca were inferior to his both in 
e^itent and opulence. Ihe time seemed at band when boih crowns 
night be united on Henry's head. 

Eut in the mean time events of tho deepest interest had occurred 
in England, where Henry's attempt to limit the power of the clergy 
had involved him in his celebrated conflict with Thomas k Bucket. 
This remarkable man was the flrst'EngliiJiman who emerged frem 
the obscurity to which his race were consigned when the Normans 
seized upon all the higher offices of church and state. He was bom 
of respectable parents in London. He began life in the honseliold 
of Archbishop Theobald, who rewarded his talents and industry wjih 
preferment. He employed the emoluments thtis obtained in a jour- 
ney to Italy, where he studied civil law in the than most famous 
University of Bologna. T!ie learning thus acquired obtained for 
him, on his return, the archdeaconry of Canterbury ; and Theobald 
employed him also in a mission W Rome. On Henry's accession 
the archbishop olitained Beeket's appointment to the high oiflca of 
chancellor. The king enriched him with several forfeited baronies, 
and intrusted to him the education of hia eon and heir, Pvince Hen- 
Jty. Becket now aasumed a state in which no English subject had 
lived before. A large retinue of knights waited upon Mm ; the 
highest barons crowded his halls to pay their court, and placed their 
sons in bis household for education ; aud the king himself was fre- 
quently his guest. 

On the death of Theobald, Henry at once fixed on Becket as Lis 
successor, relying on his support in hia con lem] dated measures against 
the encroachments of the clergy. Becket accepted the dignity with 
very difHireut intentions ; and was installed as Archbishop of Can- 
terbnty on Whitsunday, May 24, 1162. Ha at onoa j'esigned the 
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offloe of ehancBiloi", thereby intimatine to the ting, who was deeply 
oftended, his resolution to free himself from all ties of dependence 
on the crown. He maintained the pomp of his household on a 
scale proportioned tK> his new dignity, wliite in his own person be 
practiced extreme austeiity. He lived on bread and water; and 
not only wore sackcloth next his skin, but kept it unchanged till it 
was fall of vermin, und scari'ed his back with frequept discipline. 
In professed imitation of Cbrist, he daily washed the feet of thir- 
teen beggai's, dismissing them with presents. How mncli of this 
was ostentation, or !iow littie of it genuine piety, it is not for the 
historian to decide; but at all events, no courae could have been 
better snitedto gain over tlie minds of the people, and so to prepare 
the way for schemes of ambition. 

But Beoket chose a strange case for a trial of strength. A cler- 
gyman in Worcestershire, after debauching a, gentleman's daugh- 
ter, murdered her father; and, when the king claimed the oflender 
for condign punishment^ BeckeC interposed the authority of tbe 
church. He kept him safe, in the bishop's prison, from the king's 
officers ; declared that his degradation was an adequate punish- 
ment; and denied that the clerk, nhen degraded, could then be 
seized by the civil power, as it would be trying him twice for the 
same offense. 

Henry gladly availed himself of so flagrant a case to decide the 
whole question of the I'elative authority of church and state. Ho 
called a council at Westminster, HS8, and demanded of the prelates 
whether they would observe the "customs" of the kingdom, as set- 
tled d Henry I. They professed their willingness " saving the 
rights f heir order;" thus evading the whole question. 

B H nry was not to be so duped. Resolved to have a clear 
dec n to what these ancient customs were, and then to enforce 
mpha with them, he assembled a council of the nobles and 
I gy dar the presidency of John bishop of Oxford, at Glaren- 
d n Salisbury, January 25, 1161. This assembly, overawed, 
1 6 the writers of the clerjca! party, by threats of violence, 
pas. d h sixteen articles known as the roNSTiioiioNS or Cla 
E Then.' chief k ed 

m houtd appe se rt 

1 Id b nt himself lea m pe ss 

k — h vacant bis gb be 

keeping of the kg h ec 

! h y hould be til d g gy 

h k direction, s h 
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primate's ruin. Bectel, liowevei', maiie his escape, anil flod to 
France (Nov, 1164:). During tlie six years tliat lie lived iti exila 
his eanse waa eapoused by Louis VII., and less Tigorousiy by tlie 
pope Alexander III., while Honry treated liis adlieronts in Engliind 
with great severity. Lonis's protection of Becliet cansed a war 
with Franco (1167), in which Henry gained some advantages, but 
peace was made on January 6, 1169; and in tho following year 
Louis effected a reconciliation between the king and the arch- 
bishop, who had an intersiew at Fretville, in Tom'aine, July 22, 
1170. 

But even before Becket returned to England he founds new cause 
for quarrel. Henry, feajing that his kingdom might be placed un- 
der a papal interdict, had thought it prudent to associate his son 
Henry in the kingdom, and had cansed him to be crowned by tho 
Archbishop of York, June 15, 1170. Becket held that the primate 
alone could perform the ceremony of a coronation ; and Heniy had 
promised its repetition. But Becket could not wait for tho fulfill- 
ment of this promise. On hia return to England in December he 
met the Archbishop of York, on his way to join the king in Nor- 
mandy, and pronounced against him a sentence of depiivation, 
which he had previously obtained from the pope. By tho same 
authority he excommunicated the l>ishops of London and Salisbury, 
who accompanied the Archbishop of York. But this was his last 
act of arrogant authority. 

While Becket continued his jonrney in state, welcomed with ac- 
clamalJons and hymns by the people, who came out in procession 
to meet him, the prelates just named arrived at Bayeux, and in- 
formed the king of the sentence pronoonced against them. " What I" 
cried the king, "this man, who has eaton my bread, who came to 
my court on a lame horse, insults me to my face, and there is none 
of the servants who eat at my table that will avenge me]" These 
words were probably hut the vague expression of unbridled anger ; 
hut they found only too willing hearers. Four gentlemen of tho 
king's household, Reginald Fita-Urse, William de Tracy, Hugh do 
Moreviile, and Biohard Brito (the Breton), agreed with each other 
to execute his snppoaed wishes. They departed secretly, but not 
until they had dropped some expressions which induced the king to 
send after thera a messenger, charging them to do nothing against 
the primate's person ; but this messenger arrived too late. 

Meanwhile Becket had found himself surrounded, at Canterbury, 
with danger, even to his life ; but, maintaining his haughty bearing, 
he preached in the cathedral on ChriatmM-day, and forward ex- 
communicated Ranulf and Robert de Broc, who had been the seques- 
trators of the see during his absence. 
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It was at the house of this same Eanulf, at Stjtwooii, that tha 
oonepirators met three dajs later (December 23), having tra-veleii 
fiyjoi Hormandj' by dilferent routes. The day after tbej proceeded 
to Canterbury, and, being joined by certain assassins, they went to 
the palace, and, with many threats, required Becket to absolve ttio 
preiates. His alarmed attendants hurried him into the church, 
whither the assassins followed, after arming themselves. Bei:ltet 
met tliem at the door of the chapel of St. Benedict. Kta-Urse 
approached him, battlo-axe in hand, exclaiming, "Where ia tlie 
traitor?" and Becket replied, "Reginald, here I am; no traitor, 
but the archbishop and priest of God; what do you wish?" They 
ngtia demanded that he Ehonld revoke the excommunicatioa, which 
he atili steadfastly refused. Then began the scene of violence ; they 
tried to drag him out tw unconSecralod ground i he resisted, and 
Jlimg Tracy on the pavement. FiB-UrBe struck off Ills cap with 
his aword : then Tracy aimed at him a blow which was intercepted 
by the arm of Grim, a monk of Cambridge, but still it grazed 
Bectet's head and wounded his shoulder. Wiping away the trick- 
ling blood, he said, "Into thy hands, O Lord, I commend my spir- 
it." Another stroke from T>acy brought him to his knees; and, 
having gently murmured, "For the name of Jesus and the do/etise 
of the church I am willing to die," he fe!l motionless on his face ; 
aud one more tremendous blow from Richard the Breton cleft his 
skull and finished the deed of murder. This fearful crime was per- 
petrated on Tuesday, the S'Jth of December, 1170, and the mangled 
corpse was buried hastily in the crypt on the 31st. Becket was 
canonized, as a saint and martyr, by pop^ Alexander III., March 3, 
I1T3; and the anniversary of his death became a marked day in 
the Anglican calendar. His body was removed, in 1220, to a mag- 
nificent shrine behind the high altar, which was enriched with pres- 
ents fram all Christendom, and visited by troops of pilgrims, the 
number of whom amounted in one year to 100,000. The shciae 
was destroyed, and the celebration of the martyrdom of St. Thomas 
was abolished, by Henry VIII., bnt his story still forms one of the 
most interesting "Memorials of Canterbuiy;" his name is borne by 
sixty.four English churches; and the genius of Chancer has given 
to the " Canterbury Pilgrims'' another immortality than that which 
they sought at Becket's shrine. 

Never could a name attain snch eminence hy party prqudice or 
mere fanaticism : thei'e must have been real greatness to command 
such fame. Beaket was an intrepid champion of what he deemed 
a sacred cause ; and neither the object he pursued nor the means 
he employed should be jiidned by the notions of onr ago. Neither 
Becket nor his advcr.sarii^s thought of .the cause of the chnrch as 
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flamed (he opposition of tlie pi'elaCe to the Itiog. But in no age 
can violence and peijur; be excused ; and botb Becket and bis 
murdereiB mnat bear their burden — the formev of reproacif, bnt 
the latter of exewaiion. Nor can Henrj's inemory be cleared of 
the blamo of extreme harshness in what was mainly iho cause of 
good government, even if he could be acquitted of all share in tha 
final ileed of blood. 

The storm of indignation which might have been expected to 
bnrst forth from Borne was averted, for the present, by Henry's ex- 
cusing himself from participation in the deed, and hy the pope's 
sense of the impolicy of bveaking with England; and Henry was 
left at liberty to cariy on the schemes which lie had already com- 
menced for snlijugating Ireland. 

The four knights who had slain Becket wei'e sufiered to expiate 
their crime by a pilgrimage to Jernsaleni, where they all died. 

Ieeland, the Krna of the Gfeeks and Hibemia of the Romans, 
and the Erin of il^ own musical tongne, was probably peopled from 
Britain, but by a different branch of the Celtic race from that which 
inliabit«d the greater part of the island, and more akin Ut those of 
Scotland ; the Britons being O^i'oy, the Scotch and Irish Gael, The 
tribes nearest to Scotland maintained close relations with lliat conn- 
try, sharing in their wars and iestivals. The island received Chris- 
tianity through the poaching of PaJladins in the 4th century, and 
of St. Patrick about the middle of the 5th ; and while Britaiu was 
plunged back into heathen barbarJBm by the Saxon conqneat, li-e- 
land was celebrated aa the seat of learning and religion, and was 
called ^B Island of ike Stimis. Foreigners resorted to her schools; 
and she sent forth missionai'les, of whom the most celebrated was 
St. Colnmban, the apostle of the Hebrides (640-616). The North- 
men extended their ravages to Ireland; but from this evil she bad 
begnn to recover; and the cities and kingdoms of Dublin, Water- 
ford, and Limerich, founded by these invaders on the coast, were 
now rising into importance. The cooncrj was divided into five 
principal kingdoms — MonsCer, Leinster, Meath, Ulster, and Con- 
naught; an4 one of the fire chieftains (riaffhsy generally held a 
sort of supremacy over the rest (ard->-iagIi). This dignity was now 
held by Roderick O'Connor king of Connnughl but he had little 
po be h w 

t,hea hiy hrato have dis- 
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stives steadfastly to one object. The lilvision into elans combined 
with the law of tamsirji — that is, the eucceesion of an elective in- 
stead of an hereditary chieftain — to create endless broils and pettj 
wars. The tenure of property was rendered uncertain by the law 
Qf gamUdnd, nnder which each estate returned, on its owner's death, 
into a common stock, and was redistributed among the clansmen — 
a ensttan iocompatiblo with any advance in agriculture, 

Henry had early formed the design of adding Ireland to his do- 
minions , and he had recourse to the convenient doctrine that, un- 
dei an alleged douatioii of Conslantine, the pope could dispose of 
ontlying countries, and especially of islands. Adrian IV. (Break- 
epear), the only English pope of the whole line of pontitft, was 
Lqnally disposed to aggi'andize his country, and \a subject the Irish 
chuich to the authority of Borne, which she had always I'esisled. 
He issued a bull in II6G, granting the sovereignty over the island 
to the king of England, but it was some years beforo Henry was 
prepared to make the acqaisition. 

The desired occasion at length arose ont of a quarrel among the 
Insh chieftains. Dermot Macmorrogh, king of Leinsler, being ex- 
pelled from his Mn|;dom for an outrage he had committed, songht 
the aid of Henry, whose vassal he ofiered to become (11B7). Henry, 
who was fully engaged, as above related, in France, granted Dermot 
letters patent, empowering any English subjects to give him aid. In 
the Eontliwest of Wales Dermot found certain Norman adventur- 
ers willing to undertake his cause, among whom were Bobert Fitz- 
Stephens, Maurice Fitis-Gerald, and especially Richard de Clare, of 
Chepstow, snmained Sirongbow, son of the Earl of Pembroke. In 
1169 Fitz-Stephens crossed the Channel and took Waterford, and 
Fitz-Gerald followed him. In the next year Strongbow took Dub- 
lin, and having married Eva, (he daughter of Dermot, he inherited 
the kingdom of Leinster (IITO). The native princes, headed by 
Roderick, now leagued against him, and besieged Dublin with 30,000 
men ; but a charge of ninety Norman knighls, on their war-horses, 
and in their full armor, routed the whole army irf wild iemes with 
immense slaughter; and the terror of the English name spread ovee 
the whole island. 

It was now time for Henry f« interfere, nnless he wished to sea 
Ireland an independent kingdom. He recalled to England all his 
subjects in Ireland. But on full submission made to his authority 
by Strongbow and the other adventurers, who gave up to him the 
principal cities, he suffered them to retain their possessions as tiefs 
of the crown ; and he appointed Strongbow as Seneschal of Ireland. 
He visited the island in person, and received the homage of the 
people of the south, who oifcrcd no resistance ; but Boderick of 
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Coiiiiftnght and the king of Ulalor refiisod sabmisaion. The En- 
glish power in Ireland was long bonnded by a, lino drawn from the 
mouth of the Bojne to that of the Shannon. A synod asaonibled 
at Cashel united the church of Ireland to the see of liiJme. 

With this acceptable offering Henry met the papal legates on his 
return to Novraandy in 1172 ; and having swoi'n on sacred relics 
that he had neither compassed nor desired the death of Bucket, he 
received full abaolation from the pope- 
Bat now hegan the worst tronblfes of Henry's life and reign, in 
the nnnatural rebellion of his children. His wife, Eleanor of Poi- 
tou, was a diagraced woman when he married her; and ha bad of' 
fended her, in turn, by his infidelities. She now incited his chil- 
dren to defy bis authority, notwithstanding his having given all of 
them splendid establishments. Henry, the eldest (since the death 
of his brother William), had, besides ^e inheritance of the English 
orovra, Normandy, Maine, Anjon, and Touraine ; his second surviv- 
ing son, Bichard, was Duke of Gaienne and Count of Foitou ; Geof. 
frey, the fourth son, possessed the duchy of Brittany in right of liia 
wife; and for John, the youngest, the king destined the splendid 
appanage of Ireland. But, instigated by their mother, and encour- 
aged, at least in part, by the French king, the three eldest fled to 
the court of France, and announced l« Henry their claim to be in- 
vested with full sovereignty in their respective appanages. They 
were supported by many of the Norman, Breton, and Gascon no- 
bility, but these Henry easily defeated. The great danger was in 
England, where revolts broke out, while William king of Scotland 
invaded the northern counties, and the Flemings made a descent 
on Suffolk. 

Aware that the murder of Beckot still rankled in the minds of 
his people, Henry resolved to coaciliato them, and the clergy at the 
same time, by a full and public penance. He came over from Nor. 
mandy, and reached Canterbury on the 12th of July, 1174. He 
entered the city barefoot, worshiped at the shrine of St, Thomas, 
and, assembling a chapter of the monks, submitted to be scourged 
by them at the martyr's tomb. The next day ho receivod full ab- 
solution from the clergy of Canterbury. 

On his return to London he was greeted by news which seemed 
to add the sanction of Heaven to his penance ; for on the very day 
of his absolution his generals bad gained a great victory over the 
Scots at Alnwick, in which King William (the Lion) himself was 
taken prisoner. The Scotch king only regained his liberty by ceding 
Berwick and Soxbnrgh to Henry, doing homage to him, with all 
the Scottish barons and ])relates, in the cathedral of York, and 
pla^^ing the castle of Edinburgh in liis liands for a limited time 
D 
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(1176). Meanwliile the French king made peace with Henry j the 
English rebels submitted to him; and liis sods returned to their 
obedience, and did homage for their possessians. 

The following years were oceapied in the intornal administiation 
of the liingdoai ; tho constitntioii of which, as a Norman aovei-eignty, 
was now definitively settled, before it received those new elements 
of freedom which were added under the later Plantagetiets. 

The Norman constitution had this one point In cominon with the 
Saxon, that both were based on a military organization. The state 
waa modeled on the camp. But this organization assumed very dif- 
ferent forms among the Germans in ttieir native homes, and among 
the hoi'des that overran the provinces of the Roman empire. The 
former cherished greater loyalty to their chiefs, and greater respect 
for the rights of individual citizens ; the latter, banded together as 
bretbren in arms, made a boast of personal independenco and equal- 
ity among themselves, while the people subdued by them formed a 
lower class, loolied upon as having no political and scarcely any so- 
cial rights. When Cliarlea the Simple inquired of the Northmen 
what title their leader bove, the I'cply was, "None; we are all equal- 
ly free." When they began to form settled states they found it nec- 
essary to frame institutions based upon, but modifying, these prin- 
ciples; and hence arose that celebrated constitution, of which many 
traces are still preserved, called the Feudal Systeu. 

The essential idea of this system vras, that among the gentlemen 
of equal birth, and equally entitled to bear arms, such voluntary 
service should be rendered to those whom fortune and ability had 
raised above the rest, as might he honorable in itself and consistent 
with personal independence; and that this service should bo re- 
warded in the lilie spirit. It waa on those terms only that the king 
was raised over Mb peet-s (i. e., ixtres, as the nobles were emphatic- 
ally called, to assert their epiaatt/), and they above their retainers 
who were of gentle blood. The relation may be compared to that 
which still exists in the English navai and military services, where 
the officers are equal as gentlemen, bnt have their allotted ranks 
for the purposes of the service; only the bond of ^scipline was al- 
most wonting. The peieom being in this position, their claim on 
the properly acquired in the countries they overran was also equal 
in theory ; but its distribution was regulated as follows : Tiie king 
was the supreme lord of tho land, with escoptions to be mentioned 
presently. The public land waa the fund for rewarding the mili- 
tary service which his peers and otheiB were bound to render to the 
king, while its possession formed a new ofaUgation to such service. 
The possessions so held were called J^/s (in Latin, bei^fida) ; and 
tho possessor became tlio vassal of the king, who was l)iefatdal lord 
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or .wiserajn. The vassal whb bound to foUov 

^th. a, force proportioned to the 

with his connsel, and to iittend aa an assessor in hie con ts of u ce 

besides other minor seivieea. The lord was hound o p -o e he 

vassal In the secure enjoyment of his fief; nod l>oth o ed to one 

another the protection of each other's person. 

Such lieiug the relation between tlie king and grea vassa w o 
held immediately under him, these were, in their tnrn sn ooniied 
b; a class of retainers, who owned them ns their feud o d To 
Bnch vassals the lord parceled out his estate by a p cess a ed 
siib-infeudation, and he administered justice to them in his own 
conrls. The few lauds that remained free, that is, which were not 
bound to render service to a suzerain, tliough liable to burdens for 
tEie public defense, were called alodial in contradistinction to feudal. 

Tlie vassals received their fiefs from the feudal lord by iovesiitwe, 
taking an oath otfealig and doing Itomoffe to him for the (icf. This 
homage was either liege or simple, the former being the more bind- 
ing. 

This system tended (o increase the power of the great feudatories 
at the expense of the crown. Tlieir service to the sovereign was 
only occasional; but they themselves were constantly surrounded 
by their retainers, who feasted in their halls, shared their sports, 
and lived under their protection. Their caslles were for tlie moKt 
part fortified; and they kept their retMuers exercised in constant 
petty wars among themselves. Hence the feudal system tended to 
that mlilarr/ arislocraaj, which only yielded to the pr<^'ess of 
commerce and the rise of cities, the true strong-holds of freedom. 

The feudal system was introduced into England by the Norman 
Conquest. Its pressure on the common people was aggravated by 
the completeness of the sntgection of the Saxon race. AUt\iii land 
was held bj ftndal tenure, and tliere was no allo/Hum. The few 
Saxons who were permitted to retain thdr lauds were brought 
under the feudal system ; and the thanes were reduced to the con- 
dition of ^imiiois, or simple freeholders. The Normans, who held 
most of the manors from the king, were called tenants-ia-chief (in 
napite) ; and they were bound to hnght service — that is, to maintain 
in the field, for forty days at a time, a certain force of their sub- 
tenants. This service extended to religions foundations imd mon- 
osteries. Exclusive of tliese, 1400 tenants-in-chief and abont 8000 
mesne lords (holding fiefs not directly from the crown) ore enumer- 
ated in Domesday Book. 

There were some peculiarities in the Anglo-Norman feudal sys- 
tem which gave greater power to the tinR than he lind in otlier coun- 
laaa- — for instance, Franco. Generally the oalh of tlie vassal was 
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taken to his immedis.te loi'd ; but William ims.de all tlie vessuls, mesn^ 
as welt S3 chief, take the oath to himself. Again, as the conquei'ed 
latids were distributed to his followers at his pleasure, he took care 
not to make the estates BO lai'ge as to be dangerous to himself, and 
he distributed thara over diflerent counties. Hence the noblea of 
England seldom delied the crown, or carried on private wars, as thej 
did in other countries. 

The legislative power was vested in the king, together with the 
Great Cosadl of the Realm, or Eoi/al Court, afterwjud called the 
Fai{i.ia>d:ht. 

This council was composed of the archbishops, bishops, and prin- 
cipal abbots, with the Greater Barons, that is, the superior ckss 
(fbr Uiere were two classes) of tenants under the crown. The 
lesser barons were also summoned, especially when taxes were to 
be imposed ; but the commons, that is, the representatives of coan- 
ties and boronghs, had no place in the council before the reign of 
Henry lU. The functions of the Great CouncU were to gi'ant 
money to the king, and to assist him in making new laws. For the 
former purpose the consent of the lesser as well as the greater 
barons was required ; and the Norman kings bonnd themselves not 
to levy money fiBm their tenants withoat their consent being given 
in a great council of the realm. The council tised to be saiomoned 
at the great festivals of Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide, and at 
other times as occasion required. How far its assent was necessary 
to the making of laws does not appear. Indeed, the whole process 
of legislation under the Norman tings was in a very unsettled state. 
The royal charters were confirmations of old privileges, rather than 
new enactments ; and in the practical administrnlion of justice there 
seems to have been a conflict between the will of the sovereign and 
the Anglo-8a!:on laws, in which the latter constantly gained more 
and more force. Some even regai'd the Novraan Code, called the 
Grand Goutnmier (or great customary), as of Anglo-Saxon origin. 
It was not till the reign of Henry II. that the Norman kings began 
to be real l^;islators, and to this reign belong most of the changes 
wh'cl Bie commonly ascribed to the Conqueror. 

Just ce was administered by the king, in his select conncil((S<!io 
or 4 la Regis), which always attended his person. It was com- 
po ed of tl e great officers of state, who were also the king's polit- 
cal adv sers and executive servants. A branch of this council, 
called the Court of Excheqiim; which can be ti'aced back to the 
re gn of Henry I., decided all questions connected with the revenue. 
Af er var 1 another branch was made for private snitors, who had 
been eompeOed previously to follow the roya! court, cidled the 
Coart of Common Pleas. It originated early in the reign of 
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lUchard I. , and w 
the thiee great co 

Tho old Saxon courts of the Connty and the Hundred still oon- 
linued; and they formed a gi'eat check on the courtH of tho baions, 
as all freeholders, up to the gMntast bavons, were bound to assist 
the sheiifF in these courts. An appeal lay from both the county 
and the burontat courts to the court of the king; and, to save 
snitors the Crouhle and expense of following the king's court, itin- 
evant judges (JfisHces in Eyre) were appointed ander Henry II. 
(a.d. 11T6) to visit the six districts into which the kingdom was 
divided for this purpose, and which very nearly corresponded to tho 
present circnits of the jndges. 

The modes of deciding cases by compsTgati'm and by the ordeal 
were continued for a time ; but the former was abolished by Henry 
II., except in London and the other boroughs, and the latter by 
the Fourth Laternn Conncil at the beginning of the reign of Henry 
XII. The ordeal was superseded by the trial by coniSai, in which 
the accused might maintain his cattse by his body in single combat 
with his accoser, in the thith that "God would defend the right." 
In suits for the recorery of land, Humy II. enacted that a tenant, 
who was unwilling W risk the combat, might pnt himself on the 
osBize, consisting of four knights chosen by the sheriff, who chose 
twelve more, and the verdict of the sixteen decided the case. But 
this was only in the king's court, and in those of the itinerant jns- 

The Norman Jtings deiived a fixed and independent revenue from 
their vast crown lauds ; but they also levied taxes, called tallages, 
on all who lived within their demesne. Thei'e was also the esamge 
or scutage,& composition paid by the chief tenants who neglected to 
furnish the number of soldiers corresponding to their estate. The 
Danegeld was also continued; the last instance of its levy being 
in the 20th year of Henry II., A.n. 1174. There were other im- 
portant sources of revenue arising out of the feudal system. (1) A 
Belief was a fine paid to the lord by a new heir when succeeding to 
his fief. (2) A Fme igion aliemUion was paid when a tenant ti'ans- 
ferred his fief to another. (3) An Escheat was when a fief reverted 
to the lord in consequence of the death of a tenant withont heirs. 
(4) A Forfeiture arose from the tenant failing to perfoim his duties 
to the lord or to the state. (5) Aids were contribntions demanded 
from the vassals under special cirourastancea. (G) Wardsldp was 
the right of the lord U> the care of his tenant's person, and to receive 
the profits of hia estate, during his minority. (7) The Marriage 
of female wnids was a source of revenue, by the forfeiture of the sum 
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rrhicii tlie guiirdjitn could h: 
case of the ward (during he 
posed by her gunrdian. 

The Charch was advanced in power hj the Conqueror, in return 
for the support which Bome gave to his claim to the crown. He 
sepanUed the dvil and ecclesiastical jurisdictions, which hud been 
united under the Anglo^xon kings. He pvotiibited the bishops 
&oni sitting in the count; courts, finil nllowed occlesiDstical causes 
to be tried in spiritnul courts only. He assigned to the choi'ch one- 
third of the kniglits' fees into which he divided Englnnd. 

From a)I the benefits of the political system thus described, one 
class, the lowest^ of tho people were excluded. These mere the 
villeiKS, who were in fact slaves, like the seifs of the Anglo-Saxons. 
But, at the Conquest, moat of the ceov/s, or freedmen in the rank 
above the serfs, lost their liberty, and were degraded into villeins. 
This class was more and mora oppressed, till under Henry II. the 
villein was incapable of holding property, and was at tho mercy of 
his lord's acbitrary will, except that the law protected him from 
the mofst fomis of personal injuty. Villeins were of two classes. 
The mSeins regarJaat (in Lftlin adscrq/ti glebie) changed owners 
with the lands to which they were attached ; while the villeins in 
gross (or at larffe) were not attached to particular lands, and might 
be sold in the open market to any purchaser. Of all the steps in 
the progress of English liberty none is more interestjng llian tho 
process by which mllenage was abolished and its degraded victims 
became tbe noble peasantry of Bnelani^- Their recovoiy of their 
libeity was not only the removal of the stain of tlavery, but the 
revival of the old Anglo-Saxon race of freemen. 

The years in which Henry was chiefly occupied with internal ad- 
ministralion (11 75-1 181) present no important events, except Prince 
John's appointment as Lord of Ireland (1177)! in which olfioe he 
BO enraged the native chieftains by his petulance and incapacity 
that it was necessary to reoall him. In 1180 Louis "VIL, king of 
France, was suooeeded by Philip Augustus. 

But in 1182 the king's sons were again in open rebellion. Henry 
had clamed for Prince Henry, his eldest son, the homage cf his 
brothers for their continental possessions. They all refused, and 
Eichard was especially violent and insolent. Even Prince Heniy,- 
alnrmed by an alliance between Richard and the French king, took 
part with his brothers ; hot be was seized with a fatal illness, and 
died in hitler remorse at the ageof 38, June 11, 1188. Three years 
later Geoffrey was killed at a toumanient at Paris, August 19, 1186. 
It was after his death that his widow, Constance, gave birth to the 
unfortiinute I'rinco Anhur. 
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In the fuUowing j'ear tlie capture of Jernsakm Iiy Saladin roused 
the wvBth of all Christendom, and ibo kings of England and Prance, 
with the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, pledged themselves to n 
new' ornsttde, 11S8. The funds were raised by an oppressive tax, 
called "the lithe of Saladin." Bat a qnarrel arose between Henry 
and Philip Augostue about Frinco Riehard'a claims to be declared 
heir to all his father's domioions ; and Bichard, even to his father's 
face, professed his allegiance to the French Ising, and did him hom- 
age for the English provinces in France, Nov. 18, 1188. The war 
which ensned was ended by a peace disadvantageous to Henry, 
1189; hut the last drop in his cup of bitterness was added by the 
discovery that his favorite son, John, had been in the leagne against 
him. The brolteu-hearted father cursed his children and tlie day 
of bia own birth. His health yielded t* his sorrows, and be died 
of a lingering fever at the castle of Chinon, near Saumur, in the 
.ISdi year of his age and the 3ith of his reign. His natui'al son, 
Geoifrey, attended liis corpse to the abbey of Fontevraud, and, as it 
lay there in state, Richard came tfl gaze upon Iiis father's remains. 
The old chronicler Matthew of Fans tells how a flow of blood fi'om 
the nostrils of the corpse was taken as a sign of indignation by 
Bichard, who expressed the deepest remorse for the undutifnl eon- 
dnct which had brought his fathei' to the grave. 

Henry was one of the gi'eatest ■of the English kings. He was 
richly gifted in person and in mind, and he used his gifts with 
energy. Though not free from ibe vices of his race, violence and 
dissimulation, he governed justly, and carried England a great step 
onward towaird the settlement of her constitution. 

He had five sons by his wife Eleanor; William, who died in 
1136; flawy, who died in 1183; Riohaedj Geoffrss, who died in 
1186 ; and JoEH. Only Bicbsrd and John snrrived him, and occu- 
pied, in succession, the throne of England. He had several natural 
children ; "and his intrigue with "the Fair Eosamond" gave rise 
afterward to the fabulons story of her concealment in the labyrintii 
ofWoodstocfc, and her discovery and murdei' by the jealous Eleanor. 
Of Itosamond's two sons, the elder, William, sumamed Longsword, 
married the daughter of the Earl of Salisbury; and Gleoffrey, the 
younger, became Bishop of Lincoln and Archbishop of York. 
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BiOHiim I. (I1S9-1199), anrnamed CffiUB-DG-LiOK (tlie lAon- 
hearted), was born at Oxford, Sept. 13, 1157. He had possessod 
his mother's duchy of Aquitaino and county of Poiton for several 
years before the death of Henry n. called him to the throne of En- 
gland. The sincerity of the grief which he showed at hia father's 
tomb was proved by Ms retaining his trusted counselors ; while he 
showed liis respect for his mother by releasing her from captivity, 
and his affection for his brother John by the gift, afterward so itl- 
requited, of honors and estates. 

Tho ten years' reign of Eicliard was divided into two nearly 
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The iaj of his coronatioo, Sept. S, 1189, was marked by a guent 
massacre of the Jews, who bad presumed to show themselves in 
public contrary to the king's orders. There were similar massacres 
in ttie following year, especinllj at York, and the king took severe 
measures to repress sach outrages ; but the persecution of the Jews 
was constantly renewed under the Plantagenal kings. Richard re- 
ttrnied to Hormandy in December, after filling op some bishoprics 
and appointing liis mother regent. 

His whole mind was now given to the Crosade, into whioli ha 
liad been one of the first to enter, and to which Henry had been 
pledged. Sudi an enterprise suited him far better than the cares 
of government. His prodigious strength, his dannclees courage, 
his mililnry capacity, and Ids poetic devotion to the honors of chiv- 
alry, all combined with the generous enthusiasm of his temper to 
m^e him the pattern of a chevalier rather tiian of a king. From 
the very first the welfare of his kingdom was sacrificed to this en- 
terprise. Funds were raised by the sale of high offices, as well as 
flf the revenues of the crown ; and he even gave up to the king of 
Scotland, for the small sum of 10,000 marks, the claim of homage 
which Henry had e;<acted from him, and the fortresses of Berwick 
and Boxbnrgh, the keys of (he kingdom. 

In April, 1190, he set sail from Dartmouth to meet Philip Au- 
gustus at the rendeivous of Veielay, on the borders of Bai^undy, 
where the united fbrcea amonnt«d to 100,000 men. Bejoining his 
fleet at Marseilles, he was diiven by stress of weather to winter at 
Messina, where he was joined by Berengaria, the daughter of the 
king of Navarre, who accompanied him to Palestine, after their 
mariiago on May 12, 1191. On his voyage he took Cyprus,, to 
avenge an insnit A'om its sovereign. 

The story of tbe Third Cevsadb (1191-.1192) belongs rather to 
the romance of Richard's life than to the history of England. To 
him was chiefly due the capture of Acre, which had been besieged 
foe two years in vain (July 13, 1191). Bat in the very hour of 
victoiy he gave Duke Leopold of Austria tlie affront which was 
afterward so meanly avenged; and Philip Augustus, jealons of 
being eclipsed by Richavd, set sail from Acre homeward on July 
81. Amidst tremendous losses Ifficbard marched along the coast 
to Ascalon, which he took ; and he had twice advanced toward Je- 
rnsalem, when he found that his unaided efforts were not equal to 
the enterprise. He made a truce with Saiadin, on the terms that 
Acre, Joppa, and a portion of the sea-coast sliould belong to the 
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Clii'isdans, and tliat pilgi'ims to Jerusniem should bo unmolested, 
Aug., 1192. 

Kicbnrd's decision liad been greatiy inSnenced bj the tidings tbut 
his brother John was plotting to seixe his kingdom, with the sup- 
port of Philip Augustus. He sailed from Acie on the 9th of Octo- 
ber, and, lo itToid passing through France, he took his route by the 
Adriatic, near the iiead of which sea he was shipwrecked. He set 
out on hisjoumej through Germany a^ a. pilgrim ; but his disguise 
was discovered at Vienna, and his old enemy, Leopold dukeof Aus- 
ti'ia, an'ested him (Dec. 30, 1193), bnt gave him np on the demand 
of the Emperar Henry VI., who imprisoned him in a castle in the 
Tyrol. The beautiful legend of his discovery by the minstJel Blon. 
del belongs to a romance of the 18th century. Bicbaid was bronght 
by the emperor before a diet at Worms (May 20, 1193), where the 
German princes condemned the conduct of the emperor, whom the 
pope threatened to excommunicate ; and Richard recovered his lib- 
erty for a ransom of 160,000 marks. 

Meanwhile the news had excited in England an indignation which 
extended to Richard's enemies at home. Having made a treaty to 
Drofit by the king's captivity, Philip Augustus and John began hos- 
tilities. The Fi'ench king was repulsed in Normandy; while John 
was forced to eonclade a truce with the justiciaries wiio governed 
England in lUchard's absence. He was warned of his brother's re- 
turn by a letter from Philip in these words : Take heed to t/owself, 
the devil is broken hose. AH his jiossessions in England were for- 
feited by a great council of the barons. 

The king sailed tVom the Scheld, with a fleet sent from England 
to convoy him, just in time to escape the emissaries of the emper- 
or, who had resolved to recapture him, and landed at Sandwich 
March 13, 1194, After being crowned a second time at Winchester 
(April 17), and forgii'ing his brotbSr John, he passed over into 
Normandy to avenge himself on the French ting. The desultory 
war which followed was coucluaed by a truce for five years, 
Jan. 13, 1199. But three months had not elapsed when Richai'd 
ended his brilliant but comparatively useless career by an inglo- 
rious death. He was besieging a rebellious vassal in his castle of 
Chains, in Poitou, when he was wounded by an arrow in the 
shoulder, and an nnsliillfnl surgeon made the hnrt mortal. The 
castle being taken, the archer, Gonrdon, was brought before the 
king, and defied him to do all that his revenge prompted. Pleased 
with his boldness, BJchard ordered him to be set free, with a Eum 
of money as a present ; but the order was disobeyed, and Gonrdon 
was flayed alive and then hanged. The king, who bad no children, 
and who had always treated Ai'lhur, the son cf his brother Geoffrey, 
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as his heir, wns iniiiiced by liis motlicr to aclinowleclgc John as 
his successor; and he died on the 6(li of April, 1199, in the 10th 
year of his reign and the 42d of his age. He was buried at Fonte- 
vrand. 

Such a character as Bichard's may well be sutrendered to the 
romancer, in' whose pages the almost savage grandeur of Iho wai'- 
tiar ia softened by traits of generosity, and adorned by the gravies 
of minstrelsy, in which Richai-d was a proficient. But history must 
not fail 10 record the mitieries of the kingdom, abandoned to disor- 
der, and ground down by the expenses of the king's wais and of his 
ransom. It was reserved for the following reign to reap the mem- 
orable fruits of this period of transition. 

John (1199-1216), the youngest son of Henry II., was surnamed 
Lackland ^Soas Teire) from the circumstance of his having no 
share in those possessions of the crown ivith which his brothers 
were richly endowed ; for he had lost the goremment of Ii-eland by 
his own folly. He was crowned at Westainater on Che 2Ttli of 
May, and he set out immediately for France, to resist a movement 
in favor of his nephew Arthur, duke of Brittany, who claimed the 
English crown as the son of his elder brother, Geoffrey. This ill- 
faled young prince was in tlie hands of Philip Augustus, who wish- 
ed Co use him as the means of weakening John and wresting fiom 
him his continental doiriinions. But Aithur's mother, Constance, 
being jealous of the designs of the ITrench king, carried off hei' son 
A^m Paris, and caused him Co submit to John, who was soon after 
acknowledged as king hy Philip, May 23, 1200. 

John now remained in England for more than a year, during 
which time he divorced his wife, the grand-daughter of the re- 
nowned Robert earl of Gloucester, and married Isabella of Aogou- 
ISmo, the betrothed bride of Hugh Lnsignnn, count of Mai'chp. 
He also received the homage' of the king of Scotland at Lincoln 
(Nov. 33, 1200). 

In the following summer (1201) John visited the king of France, 
and tried in vain la induce him to give np the cause of Arthur. 
The English barons also, discontented with John's government, ap- 
pealed to Philip as his suzeiain. A fresh war broke oaC, in which 
Arthur openly joined the French, and was taken by John, with 
many of his principnl adherents (July 31, 1303). Arthur was first 
imprisoned in the castle of Falaise, but afterwai'd removed to Rou- 
en, where John is said to have etahbed him with his own hand, and 
then to have thrown his body into the Seine (1208). 

The murder of Arthur ruined John in Fmnce. Neglecting the 
citation of Philip, as his suzerain, to answer for the crime, he wa.s 
condemned as a traitor niid parricide, and was adjudged to have 
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forfeited all !iis Preneli possessions. The Bretons took up arms in 
the name of Eleanor, the sister of Arthur: and, while John fiiat 
remained inactive at Eoaen, and then retired t« England (Dec, 
1208), Philip easily oTenan Normandy ; and the capture of Rouen 
(July, 1204} effected the reunion of that jirovince to Finance, which 
was followed by the submission of Anjou, Maine, Touraine, and 
part of Poitou. After some fruitless efforts to recover the lost 
French provinces, John consented to a truce with Philip, renounc- 
ing all the conntiy north of the Loire, 1206. 

The loss of Normandy was soon followed by a no less disastrous 
confiiot with the Papal See, which was then occupied by the bold 
and ambitions Innocent III. On the death of Hubert ai'chbishop 
. of Canterbory, in 120B, the pope set aside two rival candidates for 
the primacy, and commanded the monks of Christchui'ch, Canter- 
bury, to elect Stephen Lasoton, an Englishman, viiio bad been 
brought up in France. The blng avenged the usurpation by cxpeU 
ting the monks of Christchurch ; and the poi>e replied by laying 
England under an interdict (March 23, 1208). By this act the peo- 
ple were deprived of the offices of religion, except baptism, confes- 
sion, and the absolution of the dying. Even the dead were not suf- 
fered to be interred in consecrated ground, but were thrown into 
ditches by the ivay-side. Instead of sDbmitting, John attacked the 
property and even the persons of the clergy, and tjiis all the more 
when the pope followed ap the interdict by a sentence of excommu- 
nication against the king himself (Nov., 1209). The terrified clergy 
neither dared to obey the interdict, nor to publish the sentence of 
escommunication. The king showed eqnal obstinacy in putting 
down the discontents of his barons, many of whom fled to Ireland 
and Scotland. John marched northward and received tribute and 
homage from the Scotch king (Aug., 1309). Next year (1310) he 
invaded Ireland, and reduced to obeiUence the English settlers, who 
had been aiming at independence ; and the year after he penetrated 
into Wales as fer m Snowdon, and received the submission of the 
principal chiefs (1211). These successes were attended with great 
cruelties, according to the chroniclers, who were John's bitter ene- 
mies. Their picture of the king's hateful character is probably 
faithful ; but the events of these three years prove that he was not 
destitute of energy and courage. 

At length the pope produced the last weapon of his spiritual 
armory. In 1312 he absolved the English from their alleg ance to 
John, and called on the king of Franco to execnte the sentence of 
deposition. Philip collected a force for the imasion of England, 
and John saw that the time was come when 1 e must yield. His 
submission was carried to the length of resigning 1 it ki iLdom to 
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the Holy See, from wliieh, in tho person of the legate Pandolf, ha 
received back his crown nnew, to hold it, wilJi ail the rites of hom- 
age paid to a feudal lord, as a vassal, hy the payment of an annnal 
tribnte of 1000 marlcsii213). 

John now turned boldly npon the ting of France. The Earl of 
SsliBbnry attacked in the rrench hnrbora the Ehips collected for ihe 
invasion, and burned Dieppe. John carried the war into the French 
territories which Philip had wrested from him (1314) ; but Philip's 
victory over the Emperor Otho at Bonvines, in Piandera, indaced 
John to conclude a peace at Chinon, Sept. 18, 1314. 

Thus ended the second act in the drama of John's reign. Tlie 
third was as hunuliating to himself as the loss of his French prov- 
inces or the surrender of his cvown to the pope ; but it is forever 
glorious and memorable in English history ; for now was laid, by 
the hands of this unworthy and unwilling sovereign, the foundation- 
stone of the whole fabric of English liberty. 

His rule had by this time become intolerable to every class of his 
sabjects. The Church had found in him a determined enemy. 
The barons saw their privileges invaded hy his tyranny, and tho 
honor of their families outraged by his vices. The commons were 
treated like serfe, and driven to become outlaws. The property of 
all classes was subjected to endless exactions. The case of the 
Jews, who were beyond the protection of the law, served to show 
the lengths to which ho conld proceed in extorting money by crnel 
tortures: for example, a Jew of Bristol, refusing to give np his 
treasures, was thrown by the king's orders into a dungeon, and one 
of his teeth was wrenched out daily, until he had lost seven, when 

"The bEirons of England, who had long cherished the desire to 
curb tie king's tyi'anny, saw the necessity of redressing the wrongs 
of the people as well as their own. They found a head in Stephen 
Langton, archbishop of Canterbury, and a leader in William earl of 
Pembroke. Their first demand was for the observance of Henry I. 's 
Charter, a copy of which had been discovered by Langton ; and 
next, at an assembly convened by the primate at St. Edmondsbnry, 
in Sufiblk, they iramed their requirements for a redress of grievances 
(Hoy. 20, 1211). The king fried in vain to buy over the clergy by 
a charter, in which he yielded up to them the election of chnrch 
dignitaries. The barons presented their demands to John at Lon- 
don (Jan. 6, 1216); and, as he deferred his answer, and meanwhile 
obtained a papal censure against them, they assembled in open war 
at Stamford, and marched on London, entering the city on the 24th 
of May, 1315. The tinft, deserted by all but a few knights, con- 
sented to an interview with tho insurgents at linnnpiiede — a meadow 
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on tho banks of the Tliames, near Windsor; and on this evec-mem- 
orable spot he signed, on the fifteenth of June, the Magna Chakta 
or Great Chaeieb, an inEtrumeiii which has neve* ceased to de- 
serve that name, as the chief foundaljon of ^ conatjtntional liber- 
ties of the people of England. ^ 

Tlie clauses of the Charter in which the barons stipulated for 
their privil^es have now lost their importance, in compariiion with 
those which secured the persons and property of all freemen from 
the arbitiaiy power of the crown. The following are the words of 
the Charter, as confirmed by Henry III. ;- 



D. We will sell to ho man, tve will hot. DKNir 
5Y MAH, JUSTICE OH RIGHT. In these words were 
d tho gveat praidples of the eeaoily of jiereotial Sbertt/ by 
the process which was afterward move de(lnil«ly embodied in the 
writ of Habeas Corpvs, and that of the right of every accused per- 
son to be tried by ajwry o/his peers. The third great principle, of 
no taxaiioti wiihout Tspivsentaiioii, was embodied in the provision 
that no "scutoge" or "aid" should be imposed without the consent 
of the great council of the kingdom (except in certain matters per- 
sonal to the crown) ; while the mode of constitnting this council 
was laid down, namely, that the superior clergy and nobles should 
be summoned by the king's writ, and all other tenants in chief by 
the sheriff. The Charter also secured the iibei-ttes of London and 
the other great cities, and protected the people, of every class, from 
excessive tines; nor did it overlook the meanest of the people, for 
it provided that even villeins were not to be deprived of their imple- 
ments of husbandry. 

The Great Charteh has always remained the fundamental law 
of the constitutional monarchy of England, It was confirmed, in 
sncceeding reigns, by no less than 33 solemn ratifications. The 
most important of these were in the Ist, gd, and 9th years of Henry 
m., the last being the form in which it stands to this day unaltered 
in the statute-book. There were three other ratifications by Henry 
in., three by Edward I., fifteen by Edward III., six by liichard 11., 
six by Heniy IV., one by Henry T., and one by Henry VI. The 
provision against toaation without the consent of parliament, though 
removed by Hanry III. from the Charter, was confirmed by a spe- 
da1 statute in the 26th year of Edward I. 

But, besides the special provisions of the Charter, the very fact 
of its exaction from the king was a cousocratiuu of tlic still dueper 
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funiia mental pr n pie b h he English monnrcJij itself has 

always been ba ed that he c own is lield only by the consent of 
the people, und on he con 1 o that the sovereign shall vcspect 
their rights and Lbe es and keep his oivn prerogative within the 
limits of the law 

To secure the observance of the Charier the king was obliged to 
give the barona i oasess on of London, and the cnstodj of the Tow- 
er to the Arehbishop of Canterbnry ; and twenty-five of the barons 
were appointed as conservators of the public liberties, with full pow- 
er over all classes of the people. The king's first act was, in viola- 
tion of an express oath, to obtain a papal bntl annulling the Chatter 
(Sept. 13), while he secretly enlisted a, band of foreign mercenaries. 
With these he overran the kingdom, laying it waste like an enemy's 
country. The Imrons, whom his perfidy had taken by surprise, cast 
off their allegiance, and ofltred the crown to Louis, the son of jpbil- 
ip king of Prance. Louis landed at Sandwich, May 31, 1316, took 
Kochester, and advanced to London, whej'e he received the homage 
of the barons, Jane 2. A war ensued, with snccesses and reverses 
on both sides. John drdw his forces to a head in Lincolnshire, 
while Louis was detained before Dover, which he hod vowed Co 
take ; but an accident changed tJie whole state of affairs. Alter 
Etaying at Lynn, which derived from his favor its appellation of 
King's Lynn, John was marching into Lincolnshire round the Wash, 
when, keeping too near its treacherous shores, he lost his carriages, 
treiisare, baggage, and regalia. His health, already much impdred 
by anxiety, yielded to this final blow ; and he reached the castle of 
Newark, only to aspire there, on the I7th of October, 131G, in the 
4Slh year of his age, and the 18th of bis reign. 

He bequeathed his body to St. Wulstan, the patron saint of the 
cathedral of Worcester, where he lies beneath a splendid tomb ; 
and to his country the memory of one of the worst men And most 
tyrannical kings that ever filled her throne, but whose very vices 

N m as m T gr at 
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CHAPTER IX. 

,T (cOnfiBMerf).— HEBHY lU. 1216-1272. 

Henuv III., of WiNCEEBTBH, the elder of John's two sons, ocen- 
pied tto throne for a longer period than anj English king, except 
Geoi^ ni., but there are few ceigns so barren of events. A boy 
of nine years old at his father's death, he was in the hands of the 
wise and brave Earl of Pembroke, who had him crowned at Glouces- 
ter (Oct. 28, 1316), when the jonng king did homage to the jiope 
for his dominions. 

Pembroke, appointed protector by a council of the barons at 
Bristol (Nov. 13), coniirmed tlie Great Charter, thereby conciliating 
the people and gsiining over many of the insnrgent barons. Lonis 
.iiicated by the papal !egato for 
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continuing the war (April 18, 1217) ; his army was defoalod at Liii- 
ooln (May 30) | a fleet sent from France with leinfoccementa sufler- 
ed the Baino fete off Dover (Aug. 21); and he himself was besieged 
in London by Pembroke, with whom he coacludod a truce and qui:- 
ted'Eogland (Sept. II, X217). 

But the harons kept the royal castlea that they had seized ; and 
Louis, becoming liing Louis VIII. on his father's death (1223), not 
onlybroke his promise to restore Bormandy, but invaded foitou, 
and took Kochelle (1234). Henry crossed over to France, but gain- 
ed no reputation, in the field ; while, in every part of hia govern- 
ment, lie began to show the weakness of his chai'actei'. He had 
lost the aid of Pembroke by death (1218), and he qnaneled with 
his faithful ooiinaelor, the justiciary Hubert de Bui^h (1381). and 
placed himself in the bands of Peter des Boches, bishop of Win- 
chester, who had formerly gained discredit as a counselor of John, 
and had been already once diamifisect by Heiii7. Tliis prelate, a 
Poitevin by birth, filled all oflSces with his countrymen ; and a fur- 
ther irrnption of foreigners was caused by the king's marri^a with 
Eleanor, daughter of the Count of Provence (1236). The kingdom 
was threatened with another civil war, and hostilities actually oo- 
cnrred on the Welsh border and in Ii-elanil with the party hostiie 
to Des liocheH ; bltt peace was soon restored, and the insurgents 
pardoned. During all his reign, however, the king was engaged 
in conflicts with his nobles. 

But before these intestine commotions reached their height Hen- 
ry engaged in several foreign wars. In 1343 he made war upon 
Louis IX. of Franco, and lost his possessions in Poitou. In 125S 
he repelled an invasion of Gaienne by the king of Casiile, but in- 
curred an enormous debt. In 1256 he was tempted by the pope, 
whom he supported against the Emperor Frederick II., Vi engage 
in an enterprise for the conquest of Naples, which only plunged tiim 
deeper into debt, and more embroiled him with his iMirons. In- 
deed, his subserviency fo the pope was one of the chief disgraces 
of his reign. The best of the ecclesiaalical benefices wci-e given to 
Italians ; and the pecuniary exactions of the see of Rome, in viu'i- 
ous forms, became intolerable. 

Meanwhile Henry's favorites were continnally leading him to 
violate the Great Cluu'ter, though he had solemnly confirmed it 
several times. At length the prevailing discontent found an open 
□Iterance under the guidance of Simon db Montfoet, earl of 
Leicester. This celebrated man was the younger son of Simon 
de Montfort, who had conducted a crusade against the Albigenaes, 
and the brother-in-law of the Iting. He secretly convened the chief 
barons, and nnited them in a confederacy, not only to redress tlio 
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grievances of the kingdom, but to talie ita goTeramant into their 
own hands.. At a parliament held by the king, lo ask supplies foi' 
his enterprise against Maples (M»j 2, 1268), the barons appeared 
fully armed, and exaeted from Henry a promise to assemble an- 
other parliament to settle the allairs of tJie realm. 

This "Mad Parliament," as it came afternard to he calletl, met 
at Oxford on the Utb of June, and tbe king was really a pdsoner 
to the armed barons, who appointed fifteen of their own number, 
with De Montfort at their head, to draw up a scheme of reform, lo 
which they bound the Mng beforehand by an oath. Their meas- 
WBH, known as the Provisions of Oicford, were these — that four 
knights should be chosen by each county to state their grieiances, 
and tbat three sessions of parliament should be held every year. 
There were also provisions for the elections of sherifis, for gaarding 
estates from foreigners, and for other purposes. 

The barons followed np these enactments by taking all power 
into their own bands, changing all the great ofBcers of Btato, and 
even appointing a committee of twelve to wield the whole power 
of the parliament in the intervals of its session. By enacting that 
the circuits of the itinerant justices should be held only every seven 
years they removed a legal check on their power. These excesses 
led to a reaction in the public mind ; and the barons became di- 
vided among themselves by the rivalry of the earls of Leicester and 
Gloucester. At this crisis the Ung visited France, then under the 
government of Lonis EX., who has gained the name of St. Louis 
from his personal piety and his crusade against the Moors of Tunis. 
With him Henry arriuiged tJie pending questioiiH concerning his 
French dominions, by finally surrendering Normandy, which he had 
no hope of recovering, while he was conflrmed in the possession of 
Gnionne, and was to receive Poiton back ader the dealb of Louis 
(Nov., 1359). These causes of diflterence being removed, Louis was 
prepared to medialo between Henry and his rebellions subjects. 

During the king's absence in France the dissensions between the 
barons had threatoned a new civil war, in which Prince Edward 
(afterward so celebrated as Edward I.) prepared to take a part 
by levying troops. The king mistrusted his son's inteations, but 
Edward cleared himself of the suspicion of treason by a solemn 
oath. The Earl of Gloucester went over to the king's party, and 
Henry was tbus onconraged, his conscience beii^ fortified by a 
papal absolution, to revoke all bis concessions ; while Bdward, 
pleading the obligation of his oaih, sided with the borons. The 
king fortified himself in London, and De Montfort fled to France ; 
but the death of Gloucestoc deprived Henry of his main stay, and 
he was again compelled to surrender to tlie barons, and to promise 
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to abide by the ProTisLons of Oxford, which wore promulgated in a, 
Great Council held at London, Sept. 8, 1363. 

About the same time (Oct. 3) an event ooeuiTed ia Scotland 
momentous enough to interrupt the course of our narrative— the 
defeat of an invading Norwegian host by King Alexander III. at 
Lavgs, on the coast of AjTBliire. 

The king and the barons at length appealed to Louis, who, in a 
council at Amiens (Jan. 23, 1364), annulled the Provisibna of Oxford, 
and recommendod a general amnesty, declaring also that the people 
should preserve tlieir ancient libertiea. But those terms were dis- 
tasteful to the barons, and the civil war became fiercer than ever. 
Henry and Prince Edward returned from France and united their 
forces ; while De Montfort made the castle of Kenilworth his head- 
quarters; and the country was wasted on every aide. At last a 
pitched battle was fonght at Lewes (May 13, 1364), when the king 
and his brother Richard, earl of Cornwall, were taken prisoners. 
A truce, called the Mise of Lewes, was imposed by De Montfort 
upon Prince Edward, who surrendered himself a prisoner in his 
father's place, with bis cousin Prince Henry, the sou of the Duke of 
Cornwall. The triumph of the barons was complete. An attempt 
made by Mortimer, earl of March, to renew the war in Wales was 
crushed by De Montfort, with the aid of the Welsh chiei^in Lle- 
wellyn. A fleet collected by the queen to invade England waa 
blockad^ in the Flemish ports, till the soldiers dispersed. The 
Papal bull, excoramunicatiug the barons, was torn in pieces at Dover, 
and De Montfon kept his Christmas like a king at Kenilworth. 

The new year forms an epoch for ever memorable in English con- 
slitntional history. On tlie 20th of Jannary, 1265, there assembled 
at London, on the summons of De Montfort, a parliament composed 
on a different model from anyprevious great council of the kingdoili. 
Besides the chief nobles and prelates, who were summoned by writ, 
De Montfort directed tJie return of 100 of the dignified clergy and 
of two knights fiom each sMre, and tnro represenlataies of eeerg dly 
and borosgh. These two classes, though for the present sitting in one 
chamber with the nobles, formed the germ of theHocsE of Commons. 

This great service Co his country was De Montfort's last act of 
power. He was deserted by the Earl of Gloucester, the son of his 
old rival; and Prince Edward escaped fiom his guards (May 28), 
and joined the army of Mortimer in Wales. De Montfort marched 
to meet him, under the banner of the king, whose person he carried 
with him. A battle was fought at Bvesham, in Worcestershire 
(Aug. 4, 1366), in which Prince Edward was victorious, and De 
Montfort himself was among the slain. His fate was all but shared 
by Henry, whom he had placed in the front of the battle, and who 
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only saved hie life by exclaiming to a knight who had wounded him, 
"Jam ffenrji of WiBekesiei\ your ii!^." The corpse of De Montfort 
was mangled bj tbe victors; bnt the people long cherished his 
memory, as the champion of their liberties ; and the impnise which 
he gave V> ouv conaUtntional iVeedom may be allowed tft excuse great 
faults of personal ambition. The remaining partisans of De Montfort, 
whose chief strong-holds were at Kenilworth Castle and in the Isle of 
Ely, were gradually brought to submission by Prince Bdward, who 
granted to them lei-ms which are known aa " ihs Award of Keail- 
viorik." A parliament held at that place (Nov., 1266) re-established the 
king's authority, on thecondiiion of his observing tbe Great Chatter. 

The short •■emdnder of Henry's reign was passed in peace. So 
far, indeed, was tranquillity restored that Prince Edward ventured 
to follow the impulse of his chivalrous spirit and the example of the 
French king bj embai'king in a new crusade (1269); and he was 
stil! absent when Henry III, expired at Bnry St. Edmnnds, on the 
leth of Hovember, 1272, in the 6eth year of his age and the 57th of 
his reign. He was buried at Westminster on tbe 20tb, and fealty 
was at once sworn to his son Edward, " though men were ignorant 
whether he was alive, for he had-gono to distant countries beyond 
the sea, waning against the enemies of Christ." 

The perioif of nearly a century, from the death of Henry II. to 
that of Henry III., completed the transition from the iforman 
sovereignty to English constitutional monarchy. The people had be- 
come one ; and all between the greater barons and Che villeins were 
equal in IJie eye of the law. Hence the readiness with which tJl 
classes united against the eneroaohraenls of the crown ; and hence 
alsotheneoessity, which the barons felt, of acting with the commons. 
Their close confederacy with the great borongha is proved by the fact 
that London was always on their side, except when the king seized 
the Tower by force. The absence of Richard, the tyranny of John, 
and the weakness of Henry, forced their subjects to take into their own 
hands the settlement of that constitntion which was founded by the 
Great Charter and finally established by the parliament of De Hont- 
fbrt. 

During this peiiod also was elfeoted the fusion of the Angh-Saxoti 
and the Namam French into the English Languagi! ; aiul the germs 
of the noble Literatnre of the next ^e began to show themselves. 

The 13th century was a great period too in the history of English 
Art; fiDr in it was completed the transition from the heavy Saxon 
and the massive Norman architecture to that genuine and exqui- 
sitely beautiful Enqush style which is still unhappily called Gothic. 
Weatminater Abbey, which Henry III. nearly lived, to complete, may 
be taken as a type of the many glorioua monuments of the art that 
the present generation is only now rocovoring. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Edwabd I. (1273-1307), Burnamed Lobgshankb, from his sUit- 
nre, was bom Bt Weslmineter, Jane 18, 1339, and married Eleanor 
of Castile in 1251. He depRi'ted, as 'aa have seen, for the Holy 
Land a ffew years after his father's tecorery of his throne (1270). 
He first went to join St. Louis liefore Tunis ; bnt finding that he 
was already dead, Bdward sailed on to Acre, gained several battles 
ae»nst the Saraeens, and took Nazareth (1271). One of the &- 
nntic sect called Assassim penetrated to his camp and inflicted on 
him a wound, irom which his wife Eleanor is said lo have sncked 
the poison, and so to have saved Iiis life (Jn. 12, 12T3). Ho soon 
after made a truce with the infidels, and sailed from Acre on tlie 
15th of August. 

It was in Sicily that he I'ceelvcd the liows of his father's death, 
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and of the quiet state of the kingdom nndor the regency of his 
cousin the Earl of Cornwall, the Archbishop of York, and the Enrl 
of Gloucester. He spent a whole year in Italy and Prance, settled 
the afiairs of Guionne, and arranged some commercial disputes 
with the Countess of Flanders. At length ho landed at Dorer on 
the 2d of August, 1274, and was crowned at Woatminster, with his 
quaeii Eleanor, on the 19th. 

Edward's attention was first given to the internal affairs of tlie 
kingdom. In a parliament, hold at Westminster (1275) ho tools 
mcasares for the -due administration of justice, and for the suppres- 
sion of robbery and peculation. In 1378 was enacted the S'llite of 
Gloucester^ under which commissions were issued t« protect and im- 
prove the royal demesne and revenue, and to inquire into the en- 
ciMachments made thereon by the nobles. Turning nest to the 
Church, which bad been enriched by lai'ge grants from Henry III., 
the king and parliament enacted die celebrated StatxAe of- Mart' 
main, forbidding binds and tenements to be made over to ecdesiaa- 
tical corporations without the king's permission. This statute was 
so called because the members of such bodies, being devoted t« the 
Divine service, were dead in the eye of the law, and property held 
by them was theroibre aaJd to he in marina manu (in a dsad holding). 
Iti the same year Edward went over to France, and was confirmed 
in the possession of Guienne, at the same time renouncing all clium 
to Normandy. 

He now turned his whole attention to the CouqcEST op Walks. 
The mountains of that country had alfoi'ded a refuge to a large part 
of the Britons at Che Saxon conquest. From Uiat time downward 
an almost constant sCalfi of hostility had been maintained by the in- 
cnrsions of the Welsh princes on the one hand, and the efforts of 
the English Hags to subdue them on the other. The chief leaders 
of the Welsh had at length come to acknowledge the king of En- 
gland as their feudal lord; and on sncb terms Lli]w1':li.yh, the 
prince of Wales, had received pardon for his adherence to De Mont- 
fort. But he disobeyed the repealed summons of Edward to attend 
the parliament ; and in 1276, when hts betroibed bride, the daugh- 
Kt of De Montfort, was seized on her voyage to Wales, he broke 
out into open insurrection. Edward marched at once into the 
heart of North Wales, secured the passes, and advanced t«Snowdon, 
Llewellyn's last refuge. The prince surrendered at discretion, re- 
turned with Mward, and did homage to him at Westminster for the 
territories which he vras permitted 1o retain round Snowdon and in 
the Isle of Anglesey, and received back his bride. Bat bis sabmis- 
sion served only to rouse the national spirit of the people to a final 
struggle for Iheir independence. Tljtir bards fanned the flame of 
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patriotism with prophecies, ascribed to Merlin, which maikcd the 
preaent time ae the epoch of their liberation. Llewelljn was ro- 
eondled to Mb brother David — who had in the. former war plaied 
himself nnder Edward's protection — and, in 1283, they stormed the 
castles of Flint and Bhuddlan, which Edward had bailt as the kejs 
of North Wales. Bnt, while Edward advanced with an overwhelm- 
ing force, Llewellyn fell in a hattle vrith the marchers, Dec. II ; 
and his brother David, hunted from hill to hill, was at length be- 
trayed and taken prisoner. He wvis carried to Shrewsbury, where 
the king had established the courW of justice, was found guilty by 
the peers of high ti'eason — that is, the crims of compassing the 
king's death — and suffered the full exttemity of the horrible penalty 
of treason, which was invented for this occasion, and which has 
only very recently (1814) ceased to disgrace the statute-book. He 
was drawn t« the ^bbet on a. hurdle, hanged and cut down before 
life was extinct, his bowels cut out and burned before his face, and 
his head struck from his body, which was then divided into fonr 
quarters, and these were sent to different parts of the kingdom to 
be exposed fbr the terror of traitors (1 S83). The tradition — so fa- 
miliar to us by Gray's splendid ode — that Edward's revenge was ex- 
tended to a general massacre of the bards, does not rest on any suf- 
ficient authority. 

Wales was now not only suhdned bnt incorporated with England, 
and brought under the same forms of judicial administration by the 
" Statute of Wales," which was enacted at Ehuddlan, March 19, 
1S8+. In the following month (April 25) the birth of his fourth 
son in the castle of Caernarvon gave Edward the opportunity, in a 
spirit of somewhat ironical conciliation, to restore to his new sab- 
jects a native "Prince of Wales." ' This title was conferred upon 
the young prince, afterward Edward II., when, by the death of his 
eldest surviving brother, Alphonso, in the following August, he be- 
came heir to the throne j and it has ever since been borne by the 
heir of the reigning sovereign. 

Soon after these events Edward went over to Gascony (1286) and 
arbitrated a dispute concoiTiing Sicily between the kings of France 
and Aragon. On his retarn, after three years' absence, he held a 
parliament to repress disorders, especially corruption in the adminis- 
tration of justice, for which all the jadges, except two, were deposed 
and fined. 

In the following year (1380) the Jews, who had suffered aa much 
since Edward's accession in the name of justice as they had endured 
from lawless violence in former reigns, were finally banished from 
the kingdom. Their exclusion lemiuned in force till the time of 
the Commonwealth. 
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Meonwliile the troubles of the Kinobom or Scotland seemed 
fo offer to Edn'atd tho prospect of uniting the whole island under 
one sovereign — a prospect^ however, not destined to be realized for 
Btill three centorieu. We have already seen the kings of Scotland 
doing homage to the kings of England for their possessions in 
the ancient North itmbria ; and Alexander III. had rendered that 
homage to Edward in the parliament at Westminster in 1278. Jn 
1287 Ale:cander died, leaving only one direct descendant, his grand- 
danghler Mai^ret, called the Maid of Norway, of which country 
lier ^tlier, KHc, was the king. On the Utth of Frince Edward his 
fiither betrothed him t« the Maid of Norway with the consent of 
the estates of Scotland. JBut the hope of the peaceful onion of the 
two kingdoms was frustrated by the death of the yonng Queen 
Mai^ret on her voyage to Scotland, Oct. 7, X290. The crown of 
Scotland was now claimed by thirteen competitors; bnt the real 
question lay between tbe representatives of the three daughters of 
David earl of Huntingdon, brother of Malcolm IV. and William the 
Lion. These were John Balioi^ grandson of Margaret the eldest 
daughter; liaBBRiBsiTOB, son of Isabel the second danghter; and 
Hastings lord of Abergavenny, son of Ada tbe third daughter. 
Baliol claimed es the lineal descendant of tbe eldest daughter; 
Brnce as being one degree nearer to the common ancestor; while 
Hastings claimed only a third of the kingdom, which was held by 
tbe estates to be indivisible. The parliament of Scotland referred 
the decision to Edward, who advanced to the frontier with a great 
anny and sammoned the competitors and the parliament to meet 
him at Norham Castle on tbe south bank of the Tweed. Here he 
announced his claim to make the decision as suzerain of the whole 
kingdom of Scotland, and sent back the astonished parliament to 
deliberate within their own border. Unable lo resist, but nuwiil- 
ing to yield, tbe parliament kept silence. Edward then demanded 
homage from tbe candidates ; and among those who submitted were 
Baliol and Bruce. Edward easily obtained the impartial judgments 
of the highest authorities in Europe in favor of the claim of Baliol, 
for whom, therefore, he decided, after receiving the renewal of his 
homage both on Scotch and English ground (Nov 30 and Dec. 20, 
1212J He now began to show hie uliimite designs by sum- 
moning Baliol to London on tnvial complaints and treating him 
with marked indignity evidently to dine him into rebellion, 
and Baliol returned niLh tlie lesolution to shike off the English 

An opportunity was soon offfeicd by a war with France, in which 
Edwarl became imolved ly a collision betiKPeo ome Norman and 
English sailors, when tho msiriners of the Cinque Torts gained a 
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decisive victoiy oyer a Norman fleet (1393). Philip IV. of lh-s,i\c& 
cited Edward, as Lis vasBivI for tlie douhy of Guienne, to anewer for 
tlie alleged outrage ; and, by the help of a stiatagem not unlike that 
which EdwuL'd himself had praeticed on the Scots, he obtained pos- 
session of Guienne and deelwed it forfeit to the French crown (139+). 
"While Edward prepared lor war, Philip formed n secret alliance 
with John Baliol, whicb proved llie beginning of a long and close 
union between France and Scotland. 

As soon as ISdward gained a knowledge of this treaty he marched 
against Scotland and took Bevwick, March ao, 1296. Baliol, on 
his part, openly renounced his allegiance; and a great battle was 
foaght at Dtmbar, where" the Scots were ntterly defeated. Baiiol 
BUi'rendered himself and resigned the crown to Edward, who 
marched nnoppoaed as far as Aberdeen and Elgin, and then re- 
turned to London, carrying with him the regalia of Scotland and 
the venerated stone on which the Scottish kings had been crowned 
at Scone fiwin time immemorial. This stone may still be seen in 
the chair of Edward the Confessor, in which tlie sovereigns of 
England are still crowned, at Westminster Abbey. Baliol was 
imprisoned in the Tower for two yeais and then suffered to retire 
to Prance, where he died. The government of Scotland was in- 
trnsWd to John de Warenne earl of Surrey, with Hugh Cressing- 
ham as treasurer, both of whom soon became odious for their 
tyranny. 

The war with Fi'anca was meanwhile continued with little suc- 
cess, and Edward raised money by the most ari>itrarj 'exactions. 
The clergy submitted, but the nobles and commons made a firm re- 
sistance, under the guidance of the constable and the marshal of 
EngUnd — Humphrey Bohun, earl of Hereford, and Koger Bigofl, 
earl of Norfolk. When Edward had crossed over into Flanders, 
to carry on the war, they obtained fi-om the Prince of Wales that 
confirmation of the Great Charter which the king had steadily re- 
fused. The Charter was sent over lo the king at Ghent with an 
act renouncing his claim to tax the people at his own will. Ed- 
ward ratified bath instruments in the twenty-fifth year of his reign 
(1207)— a memorable epoch for English liberty. 

Edward was released from hia French war by the mediation of 
pope Boniface in 1298; not before all his energies were required 
to deal with Scotland. The Scots, ground down by their English 
governors, and distrusting their nobles as either timid or treacher- 
ous, had at lengdi found a leader whose name occupies one of the 
highest places in the Scottish legends of heroism, but many of whose 
acts are utterly unworthy of such feme. Wilijam Wallace was 
a simple knight of Ellerslio in Reiiti-uwshire. His courage aTid pro- 
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digious petsonal strength wore early proved in encountoi*a with small 
parties of the English ; and he aoon had a private cause of renge- 
ance. Hia house bad been sacked and his young wile brutally 
killed by the governor of Lanark. With an unlimited power of 
enduring hardship and faiiguo, he held out in hidiug-places, and 
gathered about him a hardy hand of followers. These ho trainod 
in a succession of bold enterprises till he was strong enough to with- 
stand the English in the open field ; and he defeated a, large army 
under De Warenne at Stirling, whei'e Cressingham was killed 
and his dead body flayod in sign of hatied for Ms cruelty. De 
Warenne retreated from Scotland, while Wallace ravaged the north 
of England as far as Durham with the same relentJess cruelty that 
the Scots had sufFered. But his forces were no match for Chem^hty 
army of 100,000 men which Edward now led into Scotland ; and 
the Scots wer« utterly crushed in the battle of Falkirk (1298), 

But the spirit of the nation was not crushed. While Edward 
retired for 'want of supplies, the Scots appointed a regency nnder 
Robert Brnce and Comyn, and took Stirlitig- Fope Boniface VIII. 
espoused their cause, hut bis claims were rejected by a parliament 
held at Lincoln in 1301. Edward, after invading the country sev- 
eriil times with partial success, made a grand expedition, supported 
by a fleet on the eastern coast, and marched through from south to 
north (1303). Bruce and Comyn, with other nobles, anbmitled lo 
him, and Stirling surrfendered, July 20, 1304. To crown these suc- 
cesses Wallace was captnred through the treachery of Sir John Men- 
lettb. He was carried Co London, ti'ted as a rebel and traitor, and 
sufiered In Smithfield the same cruel death which Imd been intlicted 
on David prince of Wales (Aug. 24, 1303). 

The conquest of Scotland seemed now complete; and a council 
was held at London, in Septemher, to regulate its affairs. But even 
while it was sitting, Eobekt Beuce, the son of the competitor for 
the crown, who had died in 1304, left London to claim the crown, 
to which the death of Baliol had given him an undoubted right. 
Ha assembled the Scottish nobles at Dumfries (Feb. 1306), where 
he found nearly all ready for a new effort, except John Com-ya, 
whoso name is branded in Scottish history as a traitor. ' A qnwrel 
ensued, and Bruce stabbed Comyn in the cloister of the Grey 
Friars. Alarmed at the sacrilage, he esclaimed to Sir Thomas 
Kiikpatrick, "I doubt I have slain the red Coraynl" "Do you 
donSl?" stud Kirkpatrick, "icft wak sidier'" (I make sure); and 
returning to the cloisters, he dispatched the wounded man. This 
deed united the nobles by the tie of a common danger, and Bruce 
was crawned at Scone bv the Bishop of St. Andrews as Robert I. 
(March 25, 1300). Xiie' English were driven out of Scotland; but 
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Edivai'd BOnt a great army, under Ajmer de Valence earl of Pem- 
broke, wlio defeated Brace and drove him to take shelter in the 
Western Isles. The liing him self followed and put maoy of Bruce's 
chief adhereuCa to death as traitors. 

Thus began that series of efforts and reverses which have ren- 
dered the i^anie of Bruce so memorable an example of persevering 
courage. Unable to face the English in the field, he attacked 
them when and where he could, retreating to his hiding-places in 
Carrick or the Isles. At length Edward resolved to finish the war 
bj a mighty effort. He advanced at the head of a great army, 
vowing veneeanoe against the whole Scottish nation, as far as Car- 
lisle (July S, 1307), where he was sdzed with a mortal illness ( bnt, 
pi'essing onward, he arrived at Burgh-on-the-Sands, five miles dis- 
tant (July 6), and died there (July 7), bequeathing to his son his 
la»t injunction to complete the enterprise. Such was his devotion 
Co this one desire. Chat he commanded his coi'pse to be carried about 
with the army, and not to be interred till the conqnSst of Scotland 
was complete. This injunction, like the rest, was disobeyed, and 
he was buried at Westminster on the 2Tth of October. He died in 
t^e 69th year of his age and the SGth of his reign. 

Edwai'd I. has been called " the greatest of the Plantagenets," 
and in most respects he well deserved the title. His character was 
manly and troly ToyaL He was of a majestic figure and an affable 
presence, and had great skill in military exercises. He was ener- 
getic, industrious, and far-sighted ; and hia enterprises were planned 
with great sagacity. He was firm, though severe, in an age when 
severity was needed, in administering the laws, and in checking the 
misdeeds of (he highest offenders, as well as the lowest criminals. 
Though of an arbitrary tamper, he submitted to the necessity of 
confirming the privileges of his people by successive renewals of the 
Great Charter ; and in his reign the Commons of England secured 
the full share of parliamentary power to which they had been first 
admitted under Henry III. Bat the chief praise of his government 
is for those great amendments in the law which have gained for 
him the title of the English Justinian. But the ambition, the injus- 
tice, the treachery, and the cruelty of his dealings with Wales and 
Scotland are incapable of defense, and betray the entire want of a 
generous heart. < 

Of Edward I.'s numerous family seven died before him; and 
he left three sons and five daughters. The sons were Edwabd II., 
of Caernarvon ; TAotnas, of Brethertcn, afterward Earl of Norfolk 
and Marshal of England; and Edmund, of Woodstock, afterward 
Earl of Kent: the two ktler were quite young at their fatliei^'s 
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Edwaed n., of Caeukaevon (1307-1327), sucafleded his father at 
the iige of as ; and his riagn waa one of the saddest ia English his- 
tory. He was proclaimed at Carlisle, July 8, 1807, and, after af- 
fecting to adyanoe a little way into Scotland, he abandoned the ex- 
podidon and retnrneit to England. In the following year (1308) lie 
went over to France, and did homage at Gnienne to Philip IV., 
whose daughter Isabdlahe married. On his return he was crowned 
at 'Westminster, Fob. 25. 

During his absence in France Edward bad intmsted the regen- 
cy to hia worthless favorite Piers GoBeslon, the son of a Gaacon 
knight who had served the king's father. The young Gaveaton had 
been attached to the household of Edward when Frtnce of Wales, 
and hie evil influence over the prince was so evident that Edward I. 
banished him. Bdward U. recalled him and loaded him with, 
honors. Tliis conduct roused the jealousy of the nobles; com- 
plaints were made against Gaveston at a parliament held in April, 
and he was iMuished, but only to be placed by the king in the 
lieutenancy of Ireland. In 1309 he was recalled, and behaved more 
insolently than ever. In 1311 the king was compelled by the par- 
liament to agree to certain "ordinances" of reform, including the 
observance of the charters and the "banishment of evil connsel- 
ors." On this occasion the principle of parliamentaiy government 
was further secured by the provision that the parliament should bo 
summoned once or even twice in each year. But when the king 
again recalled Gaveston nest year (1312) the barons took up arms, 
under Thomas earl of Lancaster, the king's first-cousin. Edward 
fled before them, and Gaveslon, whom he had placed in Scar- 
borough Castle, was forced to surrender to the barons, vho carried 
him to Watwick Castle, and beheaded him on Blachlow Hilt, June 
1 9, 1313. They then cxaJited a peace, and their own pardon, from 
the king. 

The same year witnessed a most memorable event, in the sup- 
pression of the military religious order of the Knights of the Ihli/ 
Tempk, or T&splars, by the pope's bull. This powerful body, 
which originated in the zeal of the Crusaders, and had rendered 
splendid services to the Christian cause in the East, had long 
incurred the suspicion of aiming at supreme power in Eui-ope. 
They were charged moreover with the practice uf unlawful arts, as 
well as with gross immorality, and their suppression was canied out 
with great severity. Their estates in England were granted in ISZl 
to the rival order of the Hospitalers, or Knights of St. John of Je- 

The king now prepared for a final elfort to conquer Scotland, 
where liobert Bruce, after years of wandering, had recovered 
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nearly all the countiy, and was in the field with a forrQida.ble amiy, 
Edirtird marchetl against him at thu head of 100,000 men, and 
suffeced at Banaoclcbvra, near Stirling, the most signal oveithrow 
ever inflicted npon the English in their long wars with Scoihindi 
June. 24, I3H. 

Tho Earl of Lancaster now openly assumed the government of 
the kingdom ; but Edward did not yield without an eilbrt either to 
Ills foreign or his domestic foes. He quelled an insurrection in 
Wales (1}J16), and proposed a new invasion of Scotland, in which 
the party of !Lancaster refused to join (1316). In 1319 ho concluded 
a two years' truce with King liobert, Dec. 21. Meanwhile the 
gi'eat barons were in open opposition to his government. In 1318 
the parliameDt appointed a council of si^cteen ' ' to assist the hing." 
In 1320 Edward chose a new favorite, Hugh le Despeaser or Speaaer, 
a yonth of nohle birth and great peirsonal accomplishmenta, whose 
father was well fitted to be a connselor to the king. But Lancaster 
and the barons seized London, and held a parliament, which ban- 
ished both the Spensers, 1331. Boused by this inauU, the king 
gathered an army, recalled the Spensers, and marched against Lan- 
caster, who drew his forces to a head in the north, and made an 
alliance with Scotland. The king gained a decisive victoiy at Bor- 
oughbridge (IMarch 16, 1S22), when Lancaster was taken prisoner, 
tried by a militaiy council, and beheaded with every mark of indig- 
nity in sight of his own castle of Pontefract. The following year 
witnessed the dose of the long war with Scotland by a truce for 
thirteen years (1323). 

And now a new and final danger was preparing for the unfortn- 
nate king in an opposite quarter. Summoned to France to do hom- 
age to the new king, Charles IV.t-surnamed the Fair, and threat- 
ened with an attack upon Guienne, Edward sent over in his place 
his Queen Isabella, who persuaded him to resign Gnienne to his son, 
afterward Edwardlll. (1325). The queen remained at Paris, and, 
through an infatuated love for the young Roger Mortimer, who had 
fled thither when the party of Lancaster was overthrown, she be- 
trayed her faith both to her husband and her king. When recalled 
to England, she refused to retnrn, unless the Spensers were dismiss- 
ed ; and, raising an army by the iielp of the Count of Holland and 
Hainanlt, to whose danghter, Philippa, she had betrothed her son, 
she invaded England, and was joined by tha earls of Kent and Nor- 
folk, the king's own brothers. 

Edward, deserted on every hand, fled to Wales, while his son was 
appointed gaardian of the realm. Both the Spensers were taken 
and executed. The nnhappyMng tried to escape to Ireland, but 
was driven back by adverse winds to South Wales, taken at Neath, 
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ft d n Ted to Kenilworth. A parliameiili, summoned by the 
qu n d reed his deposition, wliii^li lie was Gom]ielled lu sign (Jan. 
20 32 ) He was carried to Berkeley Cnslle, and Mortimer sent 
ec d rs to dispatch him. His jailere threw him on a. bed and 

bam Iiis intestines with a hot iron, while his ecreama of agony 

d he murder, of which they hod sought to BToid all external 
marks, by their horrid means of perpetrating it. He perished on 
the 31st of September, 1827, in the 44th year of his age and the Blst 
of hia reign. His unhappy ceign and miserable death bear witness 
to the fact ao often notieed, that in this world the penalty of weak- 
ness is worse than that of wickedness. He paid dearly foe the neg- 
ligence and faioritism, which were the only charges that even his 
betrayeiH and nmrderers brought agaJnst hira. He was never ac- 
cusad of cruelty or exaction. His wealiness was not without flashes 
of a noble spirit ; and his memory seems to deserve compassion 
rather than contempt. 
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EDffAiiD ni., of Windsor, where he was bom on Nov. 18, 1312, 
was ill hie fifteenth year when he was placed on the throne by his 
father's deposition, Jan. 20, 1327. He was crowned at Westrainater 
on Jan. 29, when the Great Charter and the Charier of the ToreHts 
were confirmed. The parliament nominated a council of regency, 
with Lancaster at its head ; bnt the real power was in the hands of 
Queen Isabella and her minion Mortimer. The young king, how- 
ever, soon fbnnd an opportunity to display the warlike spirit for 
which he was aflei-ward renowned. He took the field in person 
against the Scots, who invaded England in August, ami narrowly 
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escaped falling into the hands of the foi'iuidablo Donghis. This 
campaign was closed by an inglorious treaty, by which the king re- 
signed the claim to hocnage set up hy Edward I., ecl^nowledged the 
independence of Scotland, and restored the tegalia (1338). A mar- 
riage was agreed upon between Jane, the sister of Edward III. , and 
David, the heir of Bobert Bruce, who became King David II. of 
Scotland bj his lather's death in the same year, June T, 133S. 
This eventful year witnessed also the death of Chailes IV. of 
France, with mighty consequences to England, as will presently be 

Edward bad already shown a spirit unlikely to submit to the 
tutelage of his raothor and her paramour; and Mortimer Hoon gave 
him cause to assert his free-will. Having treaoheroosly got rid of 
his associates by obtaining the execution of Kent and the imprison- 
ment of Lancaster on a charge of treason (1330), and having 
enriched himself by many foifeitores, he assumed the title of Earl 
of March and all the state of a king. Edward took counsel with 
several of his nobles, and sarprised the queen and Mortimer in the 
castle of Nottingham, to which his party gained eotrance by an old 
sublenanean passage. Mortimer was condemned, without trial, by 
the parliament, and hanged at Tyburn, Nov. 29, 1330. The queen 
remained in captivity at her own house of lUsings for the rest of 
her life. 

The first few years of the reign which Edward now really com- 
menced were occupied in the restoration of internal order and in a 
war with Scotland. Several of the English nobility, complaining 
that they had not been restored to their estates in Scotjaod in 
accordance with the late treaty, set np Edward Baliol, son of the 
late John Baliol, as a claimant of tho crown, and Edward III. 
espoused his cause (1332). David fled to Fi'ance, and the regent 
Douglas was defeated and slain at Halidou Hill near Berwick, July 
19, 1883. Baliol was acknowledged as- king by a parliament at 
Perth ; but on the discovery that ''^ ^"'^ ceded the south of Scot- 
land to Edward, he was obliged to floe » Berwick (133i). In 
the war which followed the Scots received large succors from the 
king of Prance, who thus furnished Edward with a provocation to 
111^ tho claim which he had already made to the crown of 
Trunce. 

Thus began thoso Wins with Fbance which exhausted both 
countries for a century, and bequeathed to after generations the 
foolish and fatal legacy of a supposed "natnral enmity." 

The claim of EdwaM to the Erench crown was ntterly ttnWn- 
able. It was founded on his descent from Philip III., from whom 
also the right of the reigning king, Philip VI., was derived. The 
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relsLtion of both to their common ancestor 



m the caao of Bnliol and Biace. The aocesaion of Philip VI. did 
not take pince witjiont a, protest made by Isabella in Edivaid's fa- 
vor i bat Edward himself had done homage to Philip VI. for Gni- 
eiine, 1339. la reviving the claim thus virtnallj abandoned, Ills 
first motive seenis to have been resentment against Philip for of- 
fenses given in Gaienne as tvell aa in Scotland; and when once 
the idea hud been reallj' entertained, it ri|>ened in the bold and 
,arabilJoiis mind of Kdward into a scheme of conquest. Let it, 
then, be distinctly recorded, as a turning-point id JSnglish history, 
that the claims of the Planlageneta to the crown of France were 
only a scheme of dovvnrii^M conqtiest. No true Englishman I'e- 
grets their nltimate feilure, however prond he may be of the glo- 
ries of Crecy, Poitiers, and Agincourt. Their success would only 
have reduced England to a Erench province and destroyed the in- 
dependence from which has spiung all lier prosperity. The pride 
of her kings, however, did not suffer the last vestige of the claim to 
be obliterated till tlte reign of George III., when the French lilies, 
(Ifst quartered by Edward III., were finally removed from her royal 

At first the enterprise seemed only to involve Edward in embai- 
i-assinents, which led to new measures of consiilntionaJ improve- 
nieiit at home. He crossad over into Flanders in 1333, and invaded 
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ill the spirit of chivalry, cbiiUengecl Philip to decide the dispute by 
single combat. This the iPrench ting declined, and a truce was 
made which lasted for two jeai^. Betuming to England, Edward 
foimd great disaffectioii, espcciallj among the clergy and nobles, 
ansing from his arbitraiy measures in obCaiamg supplies for his 
French and Scottish wars. In tlie parliament which met in 13il 
advantage was talien of his necessitieE to establish the great princi- 
ple of the responai/iiliii/ of the great officers of stale to the purlianient. 
The nobles also obtained the pvivilege of exemption from punish- 
ment except hy the sentence of their peers assembled in parliament. 
Thongb the king procured the repeal of the statute soon alter, its 
provisions were destined to endare. 

In the same year a war of succession broke out in Brittany. 
Edward sent auoooi's, under Sir Walter Manny, to tlie heroic 
Countess of Moatfort, who was defending, in the castle of Henne- 
honne, the cause of her husband, then a prisoner at Paris (1342). 
In the autumn — the truce with France having expired — Edward 
took the field in person, and the \nx went on in Brittany with no 
decisive issue. 

At length, in 1346, Edward prepared for a campaign in Guienne, 
but be wBB compelled by adverse winds to land at Cape la Hogue 
ill Normandy. His anny ooneietod only of 4000 men-at-arms, 
10,000 archei's, 10,000 Welsh infantry, and 6000 Irish ; bnf, besides 
the king, it bad a chief who proved in himself a host, though then 
only 16 years of age, Edwakd prince of Wales, called, from the 
EiTorite color of his armor, the Black Pbihoe. The Euglish 
raTi^d the country on the left bank of the Seine almost up to 
the gates of Paris, and then retreated toward Flanders, parsned 
by the Fi'ench king witJi an immense army. The delay caused 
in crossing the Somme enahlcd the French to come np with Ed- 
ward, who turned to meet them at the village of Ckecy, about 
fifteen miles to the east of Abbeville. His position was a gentle 
slope, on which he formed his army in three lines, with ttenches to 
protect their flanks, and the baggage in the rear. He gave the 
post of honor at the head of the first lino to his son, who had 
been knighted only a month before, and himself took the command 
of the reserve. In liis front he placed some cannons, the first 
that had been used in any great battle ; but so little ralue was yet 
attached to the invention that the French king bad not wailed to 
bring np his artillery. The host of France reached the field after 
a long day's march from Abbeville, already fatigued, and with their 
ranks disordered. They also were disposed in tiireo lines. The 
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first consisted of Genoese cross-boivmen, iindevDoria and Gi'inialdi ; 
the second was intrusted to the king's biother, the Count of Alen- 
<^D ; and Philip himself was with the third. Around him were all 
hia nobility and great vaissals, with the king of Bohemia and his 
son the king of the Romans. The total force of his arniy was 
130,000 men, while that of Edward was only 30,000 ; but the 
Ei'ench were orer-eonfident and nndisciplincd, undeii loaders jeal- 
ous of each other and blindly contemptuous of the little English 
army which discipline and a wise general made irresistible. 

It was abont four o'clock in (he aliemoaii, on Saturday the 26lh 
of AaguBt (1S46), when the Genoese advanced to attack the En- 
glish army, who remained firm in their ranks. A thunder-shower 
had relaxed tjieir bow-strings, and their arrows fell short of the 
mark, while the English archers, taking their bows ont of their 
cases, poured in their cloth-yard ahafta with unerring aim, and put 
the Genoese to flight. They were cut down by the men-alarms 
of their own side ; but tbese also were thrown into confusion by 
the steady Are of the archers. Then d'Alen^on, leading a body of 
knights past the flank of the archers, closed with the main body of 
the English. The Prince of Wales was hard beset ; and a knight 
rode out of the battle to Edward, who watched the battle from a 
wind-mill liill, and asked for help. "Is my son dead, or hurt, or 
felled to the gronnd?" said the king; and when the knight answer- 
ed, "No," he bade him return and toll those who sent him to let 
the prince win his spurs that day, and to send for no help while he 
was alive. The like chivalrous devotion was shown by the aged 
king of Bohemia, who, being almost blind, caused his knights to 
tie their bridles together, placing him in the midst, and tliey all fell 
slain together. Tlieir &te was shared by Alen^on and the flower 
of the French nobility. In vain did Philip try to bring up the re- 
serve ; he was forced back by the tide of battle, and bis routed army 
was parsned and slaaghiered — for on that day no quarter was given 
— till the night fell. Then the field of victory was lighted np by 
torches; and Edward came down from the little hill to reward the 
prince, who knelt before him, with such words of praise as Hiese : 
"Fair son, God give you good perseverance. You are my good 
son, that ' have acquitted yonrself so nobly. Yon are worthy to 
keep a realm," This great hattle, in which the French left between 
30,000 and 40,000 dead upon the field, cost the English only three 
knighl^ one esquire, and a veiy few of inferior rank. In those 
days of complete armor the loss of life was not so mach in the bat- 
tle as in the pursuit. 

In the following week Edward invested Calais, the siege of which 
lasted just a yea:'. In this interval ii great victory was gained over 
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Hew 
of 100,000 marks. 

The king of France mnde a VEun attempt to relieve Calais at [he 
"Whitsuntide of 1347, and tlie governor, John de Vienne, was re- 
duced to an unoonditiotiel surrender, Ang. i. The beaatifiil story 
of the self-devotion of the six bareesses of Calais, who presented 
theniEeWes before Edward, with halters round their necks, ns vic- 
tims ia place of their fellow-citizens, and of their pardon on Che 
interaeasion of Queen PMlippa, can hardly be surrendered to ro- 
mance without regret. The acquisitioQ of Calais secui'ed an en- 
trance for an arm/ into France ; and Edward hastened to people 
it with English and to make it an English town in all respects. 
In the following year Edwai-d made a truce with the king of France, 
during which a treacherous attempt mas made to take Calais; but 
Edward flew to its defense in person, and performed acts of chival- 
rous valor, followed by equally chivalrous courtesy to his eaplivea. 
In the same year (1849) he founded the chief of the English orders 
of knighthood — that of the Garter. 

Ihia year was also marked by the first gveat visitalion of that 
ter ible diseMe the Phgae, which was said to have originated in 
the north of Asia. Its victims in I^ondon alone were more thaij 
60 000 

The Irnce with Trance expired in 1356. Meanwhile John had 
succeeded his fathei-, Philip VI. (1850) ; but the kingdom »as dis- 
tracted bv the rival pretensions of Charles king of Navaire. Ed- 
> ard invaded it from Calais, and, having gained great booty, re- 
turned to repel an invasion of the Scots, whom he drove back, and 
ravaged the country as fiir as Edinbnigh. The Black Prince had 
at the same time invaded France from the south, and was return- 
ing to Guienne, laden with booty, when he was mot at Maupertuis, 
near Foitiebh, by King John, with 60,000 men. By prudence, as 
consummate as his valor, he gained a decisive victory, and John 
yielded himself a prisonei'. The prince made a banquet for liim, 
and himself waited npon the king at table (Sept. 19, 1356). Hav- 
ing made a truce with France for two years, he conducted his roy- 
al prisoner to London, which he entered in procession, riding on 
a little palfrey by the side of the king, who was mounted on n 
splendid white steed, and attired in royal apparel. Edward came 
to meet them, and vied with his son in courtesy to the prisoner. 
John signed an ignominious treaty, which the French estates re- 
fused to ratify; and the country was terribly wasted by a new in- 
vasion (1369). Peace was at last conclnded at Bretigiii, near Char- 
tres (May S, 1360). John regained his liberty for a great ransom. 
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Edward renounced his clitim to the orawn of Finance, as well hs to 
Normandy, Maine, Toaraine, and Anjou, and wss invested with 
Poiton nnd other provinces in the south, besides Gnienne, which 
had not been lost, free fram all homage to the king of France, 
John was released and eondncted with honor V> France; bnt, being 
unable to fulfill all the conditions of the treaty,'he suiTendered him- 
self again in 1363, and soon after died in the Savoy, the palace where 
he had resided during bis eapdvily. 

In 1367 tbe Black Prince took part in the war of succession in 
Caetile, between Pedro the Cruel and his brother Henvy, on the 
side of the former. He gained much glory in a had cause, but in- 
curred debts which led him to impose new taxes on his Fiench 
sabjeots, who carried their complaints to Charles, the new king of 
Fiance. In Tiolation of the treaty of Bretigni, Charles ti'ied to play 
the snzerninj npon which Edward resumed the title of King of 
France, and the war was renewed (1369). The Black Prince, dis- 
abled by aicknesB, returned to England, where he died in the IGtli 
year of his age, on the 8th of Jnne, 1376, leaving behind the repu- 
tation of all the virtues of perfect chiraliy, though stained with some 
acts of cruelty. His departure from France waa the ruin of the 
English cause ; and before his death his father had lost nearly all 
Ills old possessions, as well as his new conquests, retaining little 
besides the cities of Calais, Bordeaux, and Bayonne. Edward con- 
cluded a truce with France in 1374. 

During the short remnant of his reign he sought relief from the 
dieappolutments that thickened round him in the pleasures which 
he had formerly despised. He had outlived his popnlarity; and 
he died, almost deserted, at Shene (Bichmond), in the 66th year of 
his llge and the 51st of his reign, on the 21st of Jnne, 13T7, and 
was buried at Westminster. 

England has scarcely had a ting of more consummate ability and 
personal virtue than Edward III. He tempered a Arm and just 
admiuistration of the law with a munificent generosity and a noble 
courtesy. The gloiy of his foreign wnrs was tarnished by the 
badness of his canse and ovei'shadowed by the loss of his conquests | 
but they contributed most to the welfare of England by the oppor- 
tnnities which they offered for obtaining new gi'ants of liberty in re- 
turn for the means of prosecuting thera. 

One of the most important reforms in the criminal law was 
effected in the 26th year <rf Edward III. by the "Statute of Trea- 
sons," which strictly defined the limits of high treason, to the crimes 
of compassing the death of the king, levying war against him, and 
abetting his foreign enemies. The courts of jnsiJce rose into higher 
reputation than ever fi>r the learning hotli of judges and pleaders. 
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" At the latter part of this ting's reign, " saj-s Sir Mattliow Hale, 
" the law. seemed to be near its meridian," A now eva was opened 
for commerce by statutes allowing foi'etgn traders within the realm, 
and bj the king's encouragement of Flemish weavei's who wished 
to settle in tlie kingdom. The progress of literature and art will be 
noticed at the end of the chapter. 

The family of Edward III. is giren in tlie genealogical table at 
the end of the volume. An nccurate knowledge of it is necessary 
for the understanding of the subsequent history. The dignity of 
Duke, borne by tiie royal princes, had been introduced by Edward 
III. 

EicHAiiD II., of BoRDEADS (1377-1399), was the grandson of 
Edward III,, and the son of Edward the Black Prince. He as- 
cendcid the throne at the nge of 11, having been horn at Bordeaux 
in 136G.' His fair aspect, and the memory of his father, excited 
a general feeling iit his fiiTor, which was doomed to utter disappoint- 
nienC His minority was passed nominally under a council named 
by parliament, but really under the tutelage of his ambitious ancles, 
the dukes of Lancaster and Gloucester. 

The wars with France and Scotland were carried on without any 
events of importance, but the taxes required to support thom led to 
the celebrated insuri'ection of tha common people nnder Wat Tyler. 
In 1380 a poll-tax of three groats (twelve-pence) imposed on eveiy 
person above fifteen led to an almost nnivers^ discontent among 
the lower oi'ders, on whom it of course pressed most severely. The 
flame was kindled by an outrage committed at Dartford by one of 
the collectors upon a peasant giri, under the pretense of assuring 
himself of her age. Her father, one Walter, a tiler, sti'aek him 
dead upon the spot with a blow of his hammer. The men of Kent 
flew to arms, and the insurrection spread to all the eoslern and 
southeastern counties. Besides Wat Tyler, the insurgents had 
leaders, whose names, partly real and partly affected, proclaimed 
their mean origin, as Hob Carter, Tom Miller, and Jack Straw, 
whose name survives on Hampstead Heath. They assembled, to 
the number of 100,000, on Blackheath, Juno 12, 138T, where an 
Itinerant preacher, named John Ball, addressed them on the natural 
equality of all men, asking— 

Tlieir demands warn in accordance with this text: the abolition of 
villenage, fixed rents in lieu of compulsory service, and freedom in 
exercising their trades. The Ring, meeting them in person, pro- 
miiPd compliance ; but at another meeting in Smithfiold, Walivorth, 
the majui of London, stabbed Wat Tyler, who was dispaltlied by 
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tho kiag'a attendants. His fall was about fo be teiTibly avenged, 
when Richard rode forward alone, idling thom tbat he himself 
would be their leader. He succeeded in leading them out of the 
city and dispelling them ; and soon alter he tooli the field with a 
large army, and executed man; of the insurgents, while parliament 
sanctioned the revocation of his promises. 

The spirit shown by Riohai'd on this occasion bore no lasting 
frnits. He surrendered himself to fevorites — Robert de Vere, earl 
of Oxford, and Michael de la Pole, a Foreigner, whom he created 
Bnrl of Suffolk and ehanoellor. But his uncle Gloucester overthrew 
them both by open force, and obtmned his own appointment by par- 
liament as tiie head of a council of regency (138T). In the follow- 
ing year, bowerer, the king publicly proclaimed his own intention 
of governing, and procured an opinion from the judges that the 
council of regency was illegal. Gloucester again took up arms and 
seized Che judges, who were condemned to death, and one of them, 
Tresilian, was actually executed (1888). 

These troubles were somewhat composed bj the retnrn to England 
of the Hug's elder unclo^- 

who bad been engaged in a fi-uitless contest for the crown of Castile 
(1389), A ti'Hce was concluded with France, while the war with 
Scotland had become a mere border fray. One of its incidents, 
however, the battle of Otterbonme, between Douglas and Peicy 
(Aug. 10, 1388), gave occasion to one of the finest ballads in the 
Englbh language, that of "Chevy Chase." The trnce with France, 
after being more than once renewed, became at length virtually a 
peace, by an extension for twenty-five years ; and thus ended tbo first 
aeries of the great wars between England and iFrance (1896). At 
the same time Richard maiTied Isabella, the daughter of the French 
king. Hehadlosthisfirstwife, Anne of Bohemia, two years before. 

He now resolved to make a bold stroke for his personal independ- 
ence by seizing the Duke of Gloucester, with several of his adher- 
ents. His uncles, the dukes of Lancaster and York, supported him. 
A subservient parliament annulled the commission of regency. Sev- 
eral great nobles wore osecntcd or banished, and Gloucester him- 
self was privately nmrdered in his prison at Calais (IS97). 

In 1398 a new parliament ratified the acts of the king, and granted 
him ample supplies. His power seemed firmly established, when 
he was ruined by his own want of prudence and temper. Hiikbt 
duke of Herefoi'd, the son of John of Gaunt, had accused the Dnfce 
of Norfolk of slandering the king, and a judicial combat bad been 
arranged, n'lien, in the very lists, the king forbade the fight, and 
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Iianifilied Hereford for ten years and Norfolk for life. On succeed- 
ing to the dukedom of Lancaster, by his father's death, in (he fol- 
lowing jear, HeBi7 prepared, not only to avenge hia banishment and 
the fovfeituro of his estates, hot also to frastrate the king's design 
of settling the crown on Boger Mortimer, earl of March, giiindsoii 
of Lionel dnke of Glavence, the third son of Edward III. (Edward's 
second sou, William, had died without issue). John of Gaunt was 
Edward III.'s fourth son, bat he had matrieU Blanche, the heiress 
of Henry duke of Lancaster, who was the grandson of EdmuntI earl 
of Lancaster, the brother of Edward I. A story had been invented 
that this Edmnnd was really the elder brother, but had been set 
Eside for hie personal deformity; and thna Henry claimed to be 
doubly the representative of Henry III. 

Taking advantage of Richard's absence in Ireland, Henry sailed 
from Nantes, attended hy several of the banished nobles of Glouces- 
tCT's party. He had only sixty persons with him when be hindod in 
Yorkshire, bat he was soon at the head of 60,000 men; and the 
adhesion of his nncle, the Duke of York, with the royal army, made 
him master of the kingdom. Bichard hastened back IVom Ireland, 
bnt only to he taken prisoner and forced into an abdication. Tlie 
parliament, summoned in the king's name at Westminster (Sept. ST 
1399), declared him to have forfeited the crown for his tyranny and 
incapacity. Lancaster then came forwarij, and in a set speech claimed 
the crown bj right of blood. His claim was unanimously admitted, 
and ha was placed in the vacant throne by the archbishops of Can- 
terbniy and York. The same parliament assembled si!: days afler- 
ward, reversed most of Bichard's acts, and consigned him to an 
imprisonment, from which he was soon released, probably by a 
violent death, in the Mtb year of hia age and the 33il of his reig 
March, 1400. 

He was not destitute of ability ; but a weak judgment and a vi 
lent temper rendered him unfit to govern. When he at length su 
ceeded in asserting hia own will, he became a tyrant ; and the nna 
imous consent of the parliament to his deposition, manifestly ex- 
pressing the desire of the people, gave a solid title to the house of 
Lancaster. He left no issue. 

With bis death closed the fourteenth centnry, a period dnring 
which England made a progress in civilisation as great as her ad- 
vance in military fame, and far more lasting in its results. We have 
seen the gi'Owth of constitutioual liberty, and of freedom in the ad' 
ministration of justice, nnder the Edwards. Though villenage was 
not yet finally abolished, it hod been mitigated by degrees, and the 
doctrine of man's right to personal freedom was all bnt established. 
In ecclesiastical matters, the ground aurrondured by preceding kings 
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to the ace of Rome was in a great measHro recovered. The parlia- 
ment, in tlie 20lh jesv of Edivard HI., declared the homage to the 
pope, which had been impased on John, 1«be null and void (l367) ; 
B'nd in the 16Ch of lUchnrd II. -was passed the celebrated statnie of 
PnEBiimis-e, outlawing all persons who should introduce into the 
realm any papal ball or other instrument affeotiog the king (1393). 
Bat, more than this, the new doctrine of liberty of conscience had 
been openly proclaimed, and that even more clearly than it was «b- 
sertad by the reformers in the next century. John db Wickliffe, 
a clergyman of Oxford, announced, in the latter part of Edward Ill.'s 
reign, the great principle of the reformation — that the doctrines and 
practices of religion should be conformed to the Holy Scriptures, 
which he hingself triroslated fbr the first time into English. Pro- 
tected by John of Gaunt, he survived the attempts of the church to 
crash him, and closed his life peacefully at his rectoiy of Lutter- 
worth, in Leiceslershire, in 1385. The royal descendants of his 
patron cruelly persecuted hia followers, who were known by the 
nickname of Lollards. 

The latter part of this centnry was a bright epoch in English lit- 
erature, GEOFifBBT Chaucbe, the friend of Wickliffe, uniting to a 
poetic genius, which only a very few of his successors have surpassed, 
a culture derived fiwrn the Italian models, and especially from Danle, 
produced, in his Omierbury Tales, a work immeasurably superior to 
nil the efforts of earlier English writers.. In this wort, and Wick- 
liffe's translation of the Bible, the EngKeh Language is at length seen 
perfccted in all essential points ; and in the reign of Edward III. the 
Bnglish tongne taok the place of French in public docnmenta. Latin 
was, howerer, still much ased, and the earliest state paper that ex- 
ists in English belongs to the year 1886. Natural science began to 
shake off the trammels of superstition, and Eooim Bacon announced, 
trom his retreat at Oxford, some great discoveries in mechanics and 
chemistry, including a hint of the discovery of gunpowder. 

The glorious art of English architecture advanced to perfection : 
many cathedrals and churches were bnilt or enlarged ; and Edward 
III. erected the truly regal monument of Windsor Castle; and 
■Westminster Hali, the grandest single chamber in the Pointed style 
of architecture, was built by Bichard 11. The splendid works of 
William ofWyfcehom at Winchester and Oxford exhibit the noblest 
use of art in the service of learning and religion. In one word, 
England had achieved that greatness in firms ajid law, in aits and 
letters, which has never since been forfeiied. 
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CHAPTER Xll. 



A,D. 1399-1423. 
Henry XV. (1399-1413), anraamed Bolingbhokb, fram the town 
in LincolnBhite at ivhioh he wbe boin, in 1866, was the only bod of 
John of Gaunt. He was dislJnguiBhed for warlifee skill and pevBonal 
courage, which he had proved in wars against the Moors of Barbary. 
His aecesEion waa hailed with joy by the common people, bat his 
title was not recognized by foreifin stales, and he had to defend it 
at home against formidable rebellions. The first conspiracy, formed 
by several of the nobles, was betrayed by the Eai'l of Rutland and 
easily crushed (Jan., 1400} ; but it was followed by an iosnri'ection 
in Wales, onder Owen Glendoieer, who claimed descent from the 
ancient princes. Glendowar captnred Lord Grey and Sir Edmnnil 
Mortimer, uncle of the Earl of March. Henry, who had the Earl 
of March in his own hands, was not sorry to be rid of Mortimer, 
and oven refused permission to his kinsman Percy, uavi of Nortlium- 
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berlaM to ransom him. He offeiidud Percy still farther by for- 
bidding him to receive ransom for Earl Douglas und other Scotcli 
noblea whom he had taken prisoners (U02). Urged on by his 
brother the Barl of Worcester, and his fiery son Bota/mr, Northum- 
berland nilulB n league with Douglas and Glendower, and raised 
the standard of rebellion. Hotspur, marching at the head of IS, 000 
men M effect a junction with Omen Glendower, had advanced aa 
far aa Shrewsbury when he was encountered by the king (July 
23, 1403). A most obstinate and bloody battle followed, in which 
the Prince of Wales, aflerward Henry V., proved himself the heir 
to the fame of Edward the Black Prince. The forinne of the 
day was decided by the death of Hotspni', whose tate was shared 
by many nobles on both sides. Worcester and Douglas were 
among the prisoiiera; and the former was bebeaded at Shrews- 
bury. 

Northumberland himself, who had been prevented by illness 
from taking the field, was only sentenced by his peers to pay a 
fine, and even this the king remitted. Conscious, perhaps, that 
this clemency showed a fear of his vast power, he renewed his 
rebellion two years later. But, before he could draw his foi'oea to 
a head, his confederates, Thomas Mowbray, earl of Nottingham, 
and Biohard Scrope, archbishop of York, were eeJMd by Ralph No- 
ville, earl of Westmoreiand, and eseouted (1405). Horthnmber- 
land, who escaped to Scotland, was slain in a tJiird attempt at 
Bramham in Yorkshire (1407). Meanwhile the Prince of Wales 
carried on Che war against Owen Olendower ; but that chieftain 
held his ground till Henry's death. 

Scotland might have played an important part in the trouWes of 
Henry's reign ; but the dissensions in her own royal family not 
only crippled her, but rosnited in an accident which placed her in 
Henry's power. The Duke of AJbany, not content witJi ruling his 
weak brother liobert III., contrived the mnrder of his eldest son 
David duke of Eothesay, as a step toward the throne. To save his 
younger son James, Robert caused him to sail for France ; bnt the 
ship was taken by Che English (1405), and He my detained the young 
prince long after his Other's death had made him King James 1. of 
Scotland. But, like Henry's other tojal captive, the Earl of March, 
James received an education suited to his rank, and he beguiled 
his imprisonment at Windsor with some of Chose poems which have 
secured for him an honorable place in Anglo-Scottish literature. 
He was only released under Henry VT., in 1424. 

On the whole, the reign of Henry IV., though illustrated by no 
great achievements, bears witness to the ability of a sovereign who 
could maintain his questionable CiCle and I'edncc tlie disturbed slate 
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to order. This was done, liowei-cr, by a system of terror wliicli 
caused the kiiig to outlive his popularity, earl; as was the age at 
^vhich he died. One great blot upon liis administratton was his 
perGecutiun of the Loltards to secure the favor of the church. The 
year UOl was the first in which the statute-book was sallied by an 
act for the burning of heretics; and several oxecutiona took place 
in this find the following reign. The Commons gained an increase 
of power, both in freedom of debate and in the granting of supplies, 
and tliey began to use the right of punishing public ofhcers fur of- 
fenses against their priTileges. It also deserves notice that twice 
during tliis reign the Commons proposed to confiscate the tempo- 
ralities of the church, which were only pi'eserved by the king's ra- 
fusal to sanction the spoliation. 

Henry died at Westminster on the 20th of March, 1413, in the 
46th year of his age and the 14th of his reign. 

HiiSBY V. (1413-1122), of MoNMOtrrH, was born on the 9th of 
August, 1388. His early exploits in the wars against the Percys 
and Glendower had been succeeded by an inactivity forced upon 
him by the jealous state of mind into which his fatlier fell toward 
the end of his reign. How the prince's restless spirit is said to 
have found vent in disorders with debauched companions ; how he 
atoned for these exoesses by his graceful subonission to the judge 
whom he hod insulted on the bench ; and how he was at last recon- 
ciled 1o his father; all these are traditions better known throngh 
the fancy of Shakspeare than in the actual facts of history. But 
these faults were all thrown aside when he monnted the throne, 
and he retained about him his father's wisest counselors. 

The beginning of bis reign was disgraced by a new persecution 
of the Lollards. The diffusion of doctrines such as Wicklifie's 
through Europe alarmed the church, and led to tlia assembling of 
the council of Constance, whore John Hnss was burned (1414). In 
England Henry may have been the more ready to gratify the zeal 
of the clergy through being persuaded that the Lollaids were dis- 
loyal subjects. He suffered the bishops to condemn to the fiames 
the leader of the Jjollards, Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, who 
had acquired distinction in bis father's sei'vioe and his own. Cob- 
ham escaped from the Tower, gathered his followers, and tried to 
seize the king's person (I4I4) ; but, being taken four years later, 
he was hanged as a traitor and burned as a heretic. 

But Henry's whole energies were soon thrown into a new effort 
to subdue France. During the last reign the war had langnished, 
but the French had more than once attacked the sonthem coBsts of 
England. Now, however, the internal Btate of France offared .nn 
opportunity wliicli Henry was iiot tlie man to lose. King Cliarka 
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VI h gr idsonof John II., had lost his I'eason; and the regency 
w d p d between his brother the Uuke of Orleans, and his 
CO a 1 Duke of Bui^undy, son of the jounger son of John. 
1h d pate had bvoken out itit« open war, nud Borgnndj had 
re ly sol ited aid from the king of Engknd. Having Btrength- 
en d h m If by allianoea with the Emparur Sigismnnd and with 
F d Q nd king of Aragon, Hency openly laid claiio to the crown 
f F a ce nd assembled hia forces at Portsmouth in the spring of 
1416. He was detained a shore time by a conspiracy formed in 1h- 
\or of the Earl of Maich by the Earl of Cambridge, 3-OHnget sou 
of Bdmnnd.duke of York, Lord Scrope, and Sir Thomas Gfey, who 
were hastily died and esecoted. 

On the 11th of August^ 14)6, Henry stuled from Southaniplon, 
with 1500 ships, conveying 6000 men-al-arma and 34,000 infantry, 
chiefly archers. Landing on the ISCh, he formed the siege of Hai'- 
fleur, which capitulated on the 23d of Saptomber. Bui the delay 
and the heat of the season had been so fatal to Heniy's httle army 
that he could proceed no further. Resisting, however, all entreaties 
to return to England, he resolved Co retieat to Calais. By slow 
stages he reached the Somme, on the banks of which the French 
army, four times as numerous as his own, were now asaambled under 
the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon. Both armies crossed the river; 
Henry by an adroit surprise, and the French with a view of barring 
hia progress. Their manreuTre succeeded, thoagh to their nlliniata 
ruin, and Henry found them posted in front of him on the plains of 
AzmconK or AonicomtT (Oct. 24, 1415). On the folbwing day 
the scenes of Orecy and Poitiers were repeated, bnt with a result 
even more decisive. Standing on the defensive, with their front 
secured by palisades against the enemy's cavalry, the English arch- 
ers poured their deadly volleys upon the dense masses of the French, 
and then charged their disordered ranba. Ten thoosand of the 
French were slain, and 14,000 were made prisoners, among whom 
were the dukes of Orleans and fioiirbon, and many of the highest 
of the French nobility. The loss of the English was ao small that 
it is stated at orilj Jbrii/ 1 

The Duke of Burgandy now openly declared for Henry, who re- 
sumed the campaign in 1417 by landing again in Normandy and 
marching almost unopposed lo Eouon, which yielded aftei' a resolute 
defense (1418). The sense of common danger nqw le4 the dauphiu 
to form a secret treaty with the Duke of Burgundy, whose treach- 
erous assassination, however, in a conference with the dauphin at 
Montereau, broke up the compact again. His son Philip, bent on 
avenging bis father's death, at once made a league.with Henry, on 
terms which placed France at his feet. The treaty was ratified at 
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Troijes, May 21, 1420. The nominal sovereignty of Prance was left 
■to Charles VI,, but the whole goTsnunent was committed to HenTy, 
who was to succeed to tJie crown on the death of Charles. The 
treaty was cemencecl by the marriage of Henry to CatJierine, the 
daaghter of the French king, Heniy at once assumed the govern- 
ment at Paris, where the parliament and the estates of the realm 
confirmed the treaty of Troyes. 

After keeping liis Christmae in great stat« at Paris, and receiving 
at Kouen the homage of his nobles as regent of France, Henry 
vbited England, where his queen was ci'owned (Feb. 24, 1421). 
An incident occurred during this visit which illnstrates his want of 
generosity and conscience where his ambition was concerned. The 
intimate relations long since Established between France and Scot~ 
land had led a large body of the flower of the Scottish nation t« 
enter the service of the French king. These Scots, to the nnmber 
of 7000, had adhered to the dauphin, and had defeated Henry's 
brother, the Duke of CJai-enee, at Baugtf. Henry now obtained 
from the captive king of Scotland Ms consent to the engagement of 
the Earl of Douglas and other Scottish nobles in the English army. 
James himself even served as a volunteer, and, nnder the color of 
his support, Henry treated the Scots whom he took prisoners as 
rebels and traitors. No wonder that the fond between Scotland 
and England grew bitterer in eaph age ! 

Returning to France in June, Henry drove the dauphin behind 
the Loire, and formed the siege of Orleans ; but scarcity of pro- 
visions compelled him to return to Paris, where his Christmas fes- 
tivities were gladdened hy the news of the birth of a son and heir, 
at Windsor, on the 6th of Decembei", 1421. He look the Held again 
next year; bnt an illness, which was beyond the medical shiltof 
tlie age, brought his career to an untimely end, on the 8!st of 
August, 1432, in the 35th year of his age and the 10th of his reign. 
He was buried in the chapel of St. Edward the Confofsor, in West- 
minster Abbey, where his effigy is stil! shown, robbed of the siAier 
head with which it was adorned — a stroke of irony emblematic of 
the faxe which awaited not only his conquests, hut even his char- 
acter ; for, after conceding to him every quality, whether personal 
or intellectual, which can win the admiration of the world for a 
career of martial glory end successful amhition, it remains to be 
recorded that he w.as anscrapulons and cruel to all who crossed his 

The privileges of parliament were further advanced in the reign 
of Henry V. by the king's consent to abstain from altering tlio 
terms of laws which he bad consented to enact upon their petition. 
Ou the other hand, the king received onlnrgod powers of taxation. 
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amidst tlie popular jKratitude for the Tictoiy of Aginconrt, by the 
grant of the dues of toiatoge and powndage (a certain sanx on ereiy 
tun of wine, and on evorj' pound of some other articles, when im- 
ported from abraad), as well as duties on wool and leatheri^br Ms 
/i/-e(1416). 

Henry left but the one infant son with whose unhappy reign the 
(tyunsty of Lancaster ended. His widow, Catherine, by her second 
marriage with a Welsh gentleman. Sir Omen Tudor, became the 
ancestress of a new dynasty, in the person of her grandson, HiiNEY 
Vn. {See the Genealogical Table.) 
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CHAPTER Xiri. 



Henkt V. left his splenilid and hard-won inheritance to his only 
son, Hebkt VI., of Windsok, an infant of nine raontliB old, wliu 
continoed to display cliildieh want of energy duving his reign of 
nearly forty years. This long period of eonfnsion and diBsater 
divides itself into two parts, marked by the loss of the English 
dominions in France and liy the terriblo civil conflict known as the 
" Wars of the Roses." 

The king's infancy gave a new opportunily for the parliament to 
exercise the largo powers which it had for some time been steadily 
acquiring. The administration was intrusted to the elder of the 
king's two uncles, Johndukeof Bedford, with the title, not ofrfi/etil, 
but l>rolector of the Realm arid Church o/Eiiglmd'; and during Bod- 
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ford's absence ns Regent of Ifrance, this autliorily wns vested in his 
younger brother, Humplirey, " the good" Duke of Gloucester. But 
the protector could do nothing of importnnca without the consent 
of a, council appointed bj parliament. The onre of the king's per- 
son was committed to Henry Beaufort, bishop of Winchester, the 
legitimaUd son of John of Gaunt, in coiuunction with Richard de 
lieauchamp, earl of Warwick:. 

This arrangement led to the most fatal results. Beaufort was 
an astnte and prudent statesman ; while his nephew Gloucester was 
as headstiong and impradent as he was generous and popular. 
Both were unscrupulous in their ambition ; and their quarrels not 
only kept Eugiand in confusion, bnt went fnr to neutralise all the 
enei^ with which Bedford was maintainiug the English cause in 
ITraace. 

In that country the power of the late king had been firmly estab- 
lished over the northern provinces ; but the dauphin's title was rec- 
ognized south of the Loii'e, and tbe country between that river and 
the Seine was the seat of active war. New life was thrown into the 
French party by the death of the poor old imbecile king, Cliarles VI. 
(Oct. 31, H22), when the dauphin claimed the throne, in opposition 
to Henry, and was crowned at Poitiei's as Charles VII. Bnt nei- 
ther his youtliful energy nor the enthosiaam of his adherents could 
prevail at first against the skill and policy of Bedford. This prince 
made an alliance with John duke of BrittJtny ; and, in order to se- 
cure England from the hostility of the Scots, he persuaded the coun- 
cil to liberate King James I. (a.d. 1424). Bedford was equally suc- 
cessful in his military operations during the first seven years of the 
new reign. Among other battles, the French suffered at Vkkneuii. 
(Aug. 17, 142i) a defeat almost equal to Ccecj or Poitiers, and 
their Scottish auxiliaries were cut O) pieces. 

But this was Bedford's last great success j and meanwhile his 
brother Gloucester had neaily alienated the Duke of Burgundy 
from the English alJiante. Having married Jacqueline of Hai- 
nault, who had leCt her former husband, John duke of Brabant, the 
nephew of Bui^undy, Gloucester attempted to seize on Hainault. 
On his return to England, hia qaarrel with Beaufort rose Vi such a 
height that Bedford was obliged to go over to effect a reconcilia- 

The Duke of Brittany meanwhile declared for Charles, but was 
reduced to obedience on Bedford's return; and all the advantages 
which the Branch might have derived from the disorders of 
England were nentralized hy worse intrignea at the court of 
Charles. 

The year 1429, however, iiitrodnced a new scene, marked by one 
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of the most romantic episodes in all histoiy. Budford had rcsoIyEd 

to carry tlie war to the south of the Loito, and had laid siege to 

O lea a the full of uhich threatened to be fatal to Charles VH. 

H h as ly g 27 years old, at the village of Dom- 

rami d A She had shown hitherto no marks 

g f character, but, aa the sole seiTant 

m U be n inured to masculine occupations, 

te g -se f the gueafs ; and she thna acquired 

grea II m h p At length Ihe aecret springs of en- 

m, so ea rate in a, woman's heart, were touched 

g remity, and Joan believed herself to 

her country. Presenting herself to 

B tir g Vaucouleurs, she related to hioi ber 

d pe h m send her to Charles vn. at CMnon. 

T as at once recognized the king, though 

rs; she mentioned a secret known only 

to g minute description of a sword which 

Catherine of Fierbois, and which she 

claimed as thi, sign and instrument of her mission. That mission 

she declared to be to raise the siege of Orleans and to crown the 

king at Hheims, 

These and other miracles were eagerly spread abroad by the court 
and accepted by the people, before whom Joan was exhibited in 
full panoply on a splendid charger. In this array, unfarling a con- 
secrated banner, she marched to the relief of Orleans. The be- 
siegers, who shared in the first impression of superstitions awe, per- 
mitted her to enter the city with a convoy of provisions (April 30, 
1429). She forchwith assumed the offensive ; attacked and carried 
the works of the enemy, and compelled the Earl of Suffolk to raise 
the siege on the 8th of May. This exploit obtained for her the 
well-known title of Li Pucblm; or the Maid op Orleans. 

Charles now consented to accompany her Co Kheims at the head 
of only 13,000 men; and he was crowned in that city, like his pi'e- 
decessors since Cloris, on the 13th of July. Meanwhile his bands 
gained various minor victories ; Snfiblk was taken prisoner, and 
several English and Burgundian garrisons were espollcd. 

The path of Charles to Paris now seemSd open, and even Bed- 
ford's tenacity mnst have yielded, but for a reinforcement of 6000 
men, which bis nncle. Cardinal Beaufort, was leading throngh 
Prance against the Hussites in Bohemia. Charles was content to 
avoid a decisive battle, and the war languished for a year, till for- 
tune brought to Bedford a momentary success at the cost of lasting 

' Her real nnmc wbs Jeanne Dsrc, not d'Am. 
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infamy. In a sally from Compiegne (May 26, 1430), the Maid of 
Orleans was taken prisoner by tho Burgtmdians uodei; John of 
Luxembni^, ft'oni whom Bedford purchnEed the captive. Whether 
from revenge, or only from policy, iu the hope of depressing the 
spirits of the French by her late and exposure, as much as they 
had been esalted by faith in her divine mission, he had her brought 
to trial far sorcery and heresy. Her courage at length gave way, 
when that sentence was pronounced by which the mock mercy of 
the eccIeEiaEtical courts used to hand over their victims to the 
secular power ; and she confessed that her revelations were illusions 
or impostures. But the respite thus obtainGd was soon forfeited 
by a stratagem of her persecutors, who placed a snit of male attire 
in her cell, and treated her assumption of that dress as a relapse, 
excluding her from pardon. Her career was closed, and her fame 
sealed, by her committal to the flames in the market-place of 
Eouen, June 1*, 1431. 

But her work survived her, and her death hronght no revival to 
the English cause. The display of power made by the eoronation 
of Henry at Paris (Dec. IT, 1431) was more than neutralized by the 
loss of his ^Cher's Urst conquest, namely, Harileur ; and the Duke 
of Burgundy, who had long been a lukewarm ally, was finally 
alienated by the death of his sister, the Duchess of Bedford (Nov. 
14, 1432), followed by Bedford's marriage with Jaqnetia of Lnxem- 
bui^. After many fruitless attempts at negotiation a congress 
was held at Arras (Aug. 20, US5) from which the English envoys 
retired in disgust (Sept. 6), and the Duke of Burgundy then made 
a separate ti'eaty with Charles (Sept. 21) ; while, to complete the 
blow to Henry, the Dnke of Bedford died at Rouen on Sept. 14. . 

The Duke of York was appointed asBedford's Buceessor in Trance ; 
but the needful reinforcements were delayed ; and meanwhile Paris 
opened her gates to Charles, and the citadel was taken, Apiil 18, 
1436. The restoration of Charles VII. was now virtually complete ; 
but the war was continued feebly till May 28, 1444, when a truce 
was made till May 1, 1446, and afterward prolonged t« April 1, 
.1450. By a seen " - - - 
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Prince, only Jed to a last fteWe effort, iit 1453, for the recovery 
of Guieane, in which the veteran Talbot and his sod were killed 
at Chfltillon, in July, and Bordeau:: was taken in October, 1463. 
Thus were finally lost, together with the conqoest of Edward III. 
and Henry V., ail that remained of the hereditary Srencb posECs- 
slons of the Normans and Flantageneia. Calsib alone was left, for 
another centary, as a gate through which English armies more 
than once re-entered France, but never to effect a conquest. But 
yet these humiliating losses were the beginning of all sound rela- 
tions between the two countries; though the jealousies kindled by 
past wars and usurpations postponed for 400 years the career of 
mutual beneiit on which they have at length entered 

The disasters of these thirty years in France were the true index 
of the weakness and disorder which prevailed in Eaglstid The 
first years of Honrj'a reign weie oci-upied, as above lelatcd, ^ith 
the contest for power between his nncia, Humphrey duke of 
Gloucester, and his great-unde, Henry Beaufort bishop of Win- 
eiieater, and afterward cardinil The death of Bedford, in US'!, 
removed the only check upon their rnalries, which were the im 
mediate cause of the disasters of the following year in France. 

In 1441 the party of Beaufort struct a cruel blow at Gloucester 
by the condemnation of his duchess, Eleanor, for witehcraft ; and 
in 1443 Gloucester brought a eharge of treason ag^nst Beaufort, 
who replied by producing a general pardon fi'om the king. 

In the two following years Beaufort carried, against the oppo- 
sition of Gloucester, both the treaty with France and the marriage 
of Henry to Margaret of Anjou, daughter of Eegnier (or Kend), 
the titular ting of Sicily, Naples, and Jerusalem (1446). The 
young ([ueen, at once assuming the ascendency orer her feeble hus- 
band which she over afterward presei'ved, threw all her inflaenee 
into the scale of Beaufort. In a parliament summoned at Bni7 St. 
Edmund's, Feb. 10. 1447, Gloucester was accused of treason and 
cast into prison, where he was fonnd a few days afterward dead in 
his bed. Just two months later (April 11) Cardinal Beaufort also 
died, expressing, it is said, great remorse for his nephew's mnrder. 
He was succeeded as minister by ibe Duke of Suffolk, who had 
negotiated the queen's marriage, and was now her chief favorite. 
The king himself, thongh 26 years of £^e, had shown no capacity for 
active government; and, besides the other disorders arising out of 
his long minority, he was burdened with a debt of £372,000. 

The fruits of oil tJiese evils were now to be reaped by Suffolk. 
The people, exasperated by the loss of the French provinces, and 
jealous of the queen as a French princess, hated Suffolk as the 
negotiator of the treaty with Fj'ance ; but they hated him still more 
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as ono of the mui'derers of the good Duka of Glouoealer. That un- 
happy prince had bJbo frienda iimong the highest nobility who de- 
Bired to avenge his death, and among these was lUchai'd duke of 
York, whose claim to the ccown began to be pat fonvard. On the 
28th of January, 1150, Soifoilt was impeached by the Commons, 
and sentenced lo banishment for five years i but his enemies had 
him seized between Dover and Calais, and he was belieaded on the 
side of a boat (May 2, 1460), while no inquiiy was made after the 
murderers. 

Connected with the movement against Suflblk was the formidable 
popular insurrection headed by John Cade, a native of Ireland, who 
had been exiled to Fi'ance for his crimes. Assuming the popular 
name of Mortimer, he gathered a force of 20,000 men in Kent (May, 
1450), defeated and killed Sic Humphrey Stafford at Sevenoaks, and 
encamped at Blackhenth, whence lie sent in to the coui-t a list of 
grievances. On July 1 he entered London, and beheaded Lord 
Say and Sele, treaeurer of England, and a friend of Suffolk. Four 
days later the citizens, aided by the governor of the Tower, repulsed 
him with great slanghter; and hia adherents retired and dispersed 
on receiving a pardon, which was afterward withdrawn. Cade him- 
self was killed in Sussex. There was another insurrection at the 
same time in Wiltshire, in which William Ascough, bishop of Sal- 
isbury, was murdered. Meanwdile the people were again incensed 
at seeing the government intrusted to the Duke of Somerset, wlio 
had jtist lost Normandy. 

This state of utter confusion now Boomod to demand that change 
of dynasty which had been long preparing. To understand the 
events which followed we must cast back a glance on the family of 
Edward III. That king had seven sons (see Genealogical Talks). 
When his grandson and legitimate heii, ItichardII.,wli8 dethroned, 
the crown went to the family of his Jbwth son, Johh of Gaunt, 
passing over that of his tkird son, Liosel duke of Clarence. (The 
second son, 'William of Hatfield, died young.) Lionel's only child 
was PkiUppa, the wife of Edmund Mortimer earl of March. Their 
son, Boger Mortimer earl of March, died in 139S, leaving a son, 
Edmubd Mortimeb earl of March, who was the legitimate heu' 
when lUchard U. was deposed (1399), though he was set aside by 
Henry of Bolingbroke. Edmnnd had also a sister, Ann Moktiugb, 
through whom the house of York claimed the crown, thus: The 
fifth son of Edward III., Edmund of Langley, duke of York, left 
two sons, Edward duke of York, and BiCHAaD earl of Cambi-idge, 
of whom the former died without issne in 1415. The latter, who 
was executed in the same year for his conspiracy against Henry V., 
had married Ann Mortimer ; and thus thdr son, Bicuajed dnke of 
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York, united in his pisrson the lines of the t/ard and Ji/lh sons of 
Edward III, While Richard claimed the throne in right of hia 
mother, he had inherited vast wenlth as the heir of the three houses 
of Clarence, March, and York, and nature had endowed him H'ith 
ability and valor, but also with genilenesE and prudence. Besides 
all this, he mas married to the daughter of Kalph Neville, earl of 
Weatmoreland, who, with his son mid grandson, the earls of Salis- 
bury and Warwick, were the most powerful of the nobility. In- 
deed, the latter, afterward called "The Ring-Maker," was almost 
a king himself. Richard duke of York succeeded Bedford in the 
government of France, whence he was recalled in J4iT by the in- 
trigues of Suffolk and the queen. He was afterward lieutenant of 
Ireland (1449), where bis conciliatory government aided the claims 
which the Nevilles began to put forwai'd on his behalf. He return- 
ed from Ireland in 1461, and in the fallowing year he took up arms, 
demanding the dismissal of Somerset ; but this movemcQt ended by 
his letirement to his estates. 

But on the Hth of October, 1453, the hiith of an heir to Henry 
VI. (Edward prince of Wales) decided the Duke of York to a final 
assertion of his claim. In the same yeai the king was seized with 
an illness which incapacitated him from even the appearance of 
government. The queen was obliged t« admit Tork and the Ne- 
villes to the council ; the pariiament appointed York protector dur- 
ing the king's illness, and Somerset was sent to the Tower, under 
a charge of treason. But next year the king recovered, released 
and reinstated Somerset, and dismissed the Duke of York, who took 
up arms, only demanding a reformed government. His army met 
that of Somerset at the Jirst bailie of St. A/bans (May 23, 1466), 
where the first blood was shed in that frightful civil contest between 
the houses of York and Lancaster which exhausted England for 30 
years, and in which 12 pitched battles were fought, 80 princes of 
the biood were killed, and the nobility of England almost destioyed. 
It may he well here to recall to mind the scene in which Sbakspeare 
describes the choice by the two parties of those symbols which gave 
to the conflict the name of the " Waeb of the Rosbb :" 

Id (ium6 Elffiiidamls prqclaim jonr thoughls : 



The prophecy which the poet puts ii 
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fulfilled in another sense nt St. Albans, whero hig own full cijud the 
whiW rose of York " in abloodj red," and the red rose of Lancaster 
"looked pale with fear." The king himself was taken prisoner, and 
treated with great respect. The parliament, which met in Jnly, did 
jnsticB to the memorj of Gloncester, and proclaimed a general par- 
don. On the rettirn of the king's illness, in November, the Duke of 
York was again made protector ; and Henry, on hia recoveiy, again 
revoked hia appointment (Feb., 1466}, when he retired from court; 
and, after a quiet interval of two years, a formal reconciliation was 
effected between him and the queen on the 25th of March, 1458. 

Bnt this was only a hollow trnco ; and in the autumn of the same 
year the slumbering emherB of civil war were rekindled by a quarrel 
between the retainers of the Iiing and those of the Earl of Warwick. 
Both parties again took up arms, but the Lancastrians proved the 
stronger; the earls of Salisbury and Warwick retired to Calais (the 
government of the latter), while the Duke of York himself fled to 
Ireland ; and the chiefs of his party were attainted by a parliament 
at Coventry (Nov. 30, 1*59). In Ihe following year Salisbury and 
Warwicklandedat Sandwich, entered London on the 3d of July, and 
defeated the queen in battle nt Northampton on the 10th, when the 
king was taken prisoner, and Margaret fied to Scotland with her son. 

The Duke of York returned from Ireland in October, and now for 
the first time made a formal ckini to the ci'own before parliament, 
who pronounced in favor of his title. They decided, however, that 
Henry should retain the crown during bis life, and be succeeded by 
the Duke of York, to whose hands the administration should mean- 
while be committed; bnt this compromise was rejected by Queen 
Margaret, who assembled an army of 30,000 men in the north. The 
Duke of York, marching to meet her with only 5000 men, was defeat^ 
ed and killed near Wakefleid (Dec. 31, 1460). His son, the Dnke of 
Ratland, a fair youth of sixteen, was butchered in cold blood by the 
Lord Clifford ; and the Earl of Salisbury and other noble prisoners 
were beheaded withoat trial at Pontefract. Thus began the brutal 
murders end executions which envenomed the Wars of the Hoses. 

Biciiard duke of York, who thns perished in the fiftieth year of 
his ago, left three sons ; Edwahd, soon to be King Edwanl IV. ; 
Geobqe duke of Clarence ; and RiomBD, afterward King Richard 
m. The former, now Duke of York, was still in the field; and 
against him Margaret sent a part of her army under Jasper Tudor, 
earl of Pembroke, the second son of Sir Owen Tudor and of Queen 
Catherine, widow of Henry V. Pembroke was detfeated by Prince 
Edward at Mortimer's Cross in Herefordshire, where his father was 
taken prisoner and beheaded (Feb. 3, 1461). Margaret hei^clf de- 
feated Warwick, and regained the person of the king, in the second 
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hotth of St. Albans (Feb. 17, 1461 J; but sho whs overmatched by 
the advancing forces of the Duke of York, reinforced by the remains 
of Warwick's army ; and after ravaging the country round London, 
the citizens of which shut their gates against her, she retired to the 
north. On the 38th of Fobruaij the I>uko of York entered Lon- 
don, and OQ the 3d. of March Jlie citizens proclaimed him king by 
the title of Edward IV. 

Thas ended the dynasty of Lancaster and the reign of its third 
king, the former haying laafed sixtj-two years, and the latter thir- 
ty-eight. It is needless to sketch the character of Henry VI. The 
events of his reign be^' their witness to the fatal incapacity which 
disdpated the fruits of his giandfathec's usurpaiion and liis father's 
victories. But yet, aiaidst all these public disasters, the gentler 
virtues of Heury bore other finits, of more lasting benefit than the 
crown of Boitngbroke and the laurels of Agjncourt. The magnih- 
cent schools of Eton and King's Collqgu, CjLMBnil>G)G, were his 
foundations — the former in 1440, the latter three years lal«T. QneejCs 
College, Cambridge, was founded by Queen Margaret in 14*9. The 
PiibUc Schools at Oxford were also fonnded in this reign (1439), as 
well as Lincoln and Magdalen Colleges, Oxfoi^ (1428 and 1468). 

These educational establishments, together with churches, cathe- 
drals, and castles, BiJll afGniled ample scope for the art of English 
architecture, which passed, at the beginning of the 15tli century, 
fi'om tlie perfect grace of tlie flowing lines of the " Deoorared" style 
into Hie somewhat stiffer bat even mora elaborate forma of the "Per- 
pendicular" or "Florid" — a style which soon afterward cnlrainatedin 
the gorgeous magnificence of St. George's Chapel, Windsor; King's 
Coll^ Chapel, Cambridge", and Hemy VIL's Chapel, Westminster, 
Literature, however, remained almost stadonitry attcT the vast on- 
ward stride made by WicklifTe and Chaucer. 

The development of the English constitution made steady prog- 
ress under the house of LancaBlor. The doubtful title of Henry 
IV., the necessities created by the wars of Henry V., and the long 
minority and weakness of Henry VI., ell tended to confirm the 
privileges of parliament at the expense of the royal prerogative. 
Parliaments met almost every year; and nnder Henry VI. the old 
form of a petition — in answer to which the king promulgated a 
statale, varying the petition as he pleased— was superseded by the 
bill, enacted by the three estates of the realm conjointly, and to 
which the consent or dissent of the crown most bo given withont 
modification. The increased power of the Commons over taxation 
has been already noticed. 

Henry VI. survived his deposition for ten years, the erents of 
which belong to the reign of his si 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



A.i>. 1461-1483. 



Edwakd IV. (1461-1483) wbb Ijorit at Rouen, April 29, 1441, 
when his father, Eichai'd duke of Yorlt, was regent of Trnnce. His 
titJe K) the crown having been accepted by the acclamations of the 
people assembled in St. John's Fields on Sunday, March S, 1461, 
he was proclaimed next day, and installed as king at Westminster 
on March 4, being not quite 20 years old. 

He at once inarched northward against Queen Margaret, who had 
collected a force of 60,000 men in Tovltshire. Edwnrd and Wav- 
mick, at the head of 40,000 men, enoomitei-ed her at Towton, near 
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Tadcaster, and defeated her in a bloody battle on March 29. Ed- 
ward garu no quarter, and 28,000 Lancastrians were left on the 
field, his own loss being SOOO. Margaret, with Henry and their 
son, fled to Scotland, while Edward returned to iLaiidon and was 
crowned on tha 39th of June. On Not. i parliament recognized 
his title; and, while confirming the acts of the Heniya, described 
them as " Iat« in fact, but not of right, kings of England." Mu- 
merons executions at oiice etruck terror into the Lancastrians aad 
displayed the innate cruelty of the youthful king. 

Meanwhile Queen Margaret sought the aid of the crafty king of 
Trance, Louis XI., promising Calais as a bribe. After some futile 
efforts, made from her retreat in Scotland, she at length raarehed 
into England in 1464, and was joined by several of the nobles of 
the norlb, where the strength of the Lancastrians always lay, but 
her army was routed and dispeveed bj Lord Montaeuta, the brother 
of Warwick, in the battles of Hodgley Moor and Bex/iam, April 16 
and May IB. 

The deposed king and qneen escaped in different direcKons fi-oto 
the battle-field. It is said that Margaret, canccBllng herself in a 
forest with her son, fell into the hands of robbers, who took her 
jewels and treated her with insult. As they were quarreling orer 
their booty, she made her escape into the thickest of the forest ; 
and there, exhausted with fatigue and sorrow, she saw a robber 
approach with his sword drawn. Forming a resolution worthy of 
her fortitude, she advanced toward him with the young prince, and 
said, "Hei-e, my friend, I commit to your care the safety of jour 
king's son." Touched by the confidence reposed in him, the robber 
devoted himself to their service, and aided their escape to Flanders, 
Henry was less fortunate. After hiding tor some time at the houses 
of his friends in Lancashire, he was at length beti'ayed, carried into 
London by Warwick with his feet tied under his horse's belly, and 
thrown into the Tower (July, 146G). 

Edward was meanwhile indulging ii 
though not to the neglect of public hi 

were made for his marriage, and WarwicK was in negotiation witti 
Lonis XI. lor an alliance with his sister-in-law, a princess of Savoy, 
when Edward became enamored of the lady Elizabeth Woodville, 
the young widow of Sir John Grey and daughter of Jaquetta duch- 
ess of Bedford, by her aeoond husband, Sir Bichard Woodville. 
The king married her privately on the 1st of May, 1464, and avow- 
ed the marriage on the 29th of September; while ho created her 
father Earl of Rivers, and heaped other honors on her relatives. 
The immediate result was the disgust of the Earl of Warwick, not 
only at seeing his plnns fur a more suitiible alliance set aside, but 
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becnuae the queen's relatives were all of the Lanoastriaii party. A 
prolonged contest for influence at the court ensned between the 
Nevilles and the Woodvilles. The nobility were naturally disposed 
to take part with (he great Nevilles rather than with the obscure 
Woodvilles; and even the king's brothers sided with Warwick, ee- 
]>ecially George duke of Clareace, nho married Isabel, daughter of 
theearl, July Jl, 1469. 

Meanwhile an insurrectioii of the peasantry brake out in York- 
shire, and a atrange Bceno of confusion followed. The insurgents 
were defeated by Neville earl of North nmberland, the brother of 
Warwick ; hut they rallied under new leaders who were Warwick's 
relatives, and raised quite a new cry for the removal of the Wood- 
villes. Warwick and Clarence, though snmmoned by Edward to 
his aid, formed a separate camp in Kent, while a part of the king's 
army was defeated by the rebels at Edgocote, near Banbuiy, and 
the qneen's father and brother were taken prisoners and beheaded. 
The subsoqviont relations between the king and the Nevilles are 
involved in great obscarity. At length Edward proclaimed Clar- 
ence and Warwick traitors, March 31, H70. They fled to France; 
and, nnder the auspices of Louis XI., formed an alliance with 
Queen Mai^oret, who bad been residing quietly at her father's court 
of Anjou. Henry VI. ivas to be restored to his throne ; his son and 
successor. Prince Edwai'd, was to marty Anne, the second daughter 
of Wanvick ; and, in case of failure of male issue, the crown was to 
descend lo the Dnke of Clarence, to whom, in conjnnctioa with 
Warwick, the administration was meanwhile to be intrusted. With 
a fleet, men, and money, supplied by Lonis, Warwick and Chirence 
landed at Dartmouth, Sept. 13, UTO. Men flocked to them from 
all sides. Even the king's soldiers conld not be trnsted: Edward 
fled to Lynn, and thence embarked for Handers (Oct. 3). Warwick 
entered London (Oct. 5), released Henry from the Tower, and again 
proclaimed him king. A parliament assembled at Westminster 
(1471) settled the government and succession in accordance with 
the treaty made with Margaret. 

The exiled king had fled to his brother-in-law Charles the Bold, 
duke of Burgundy, who gave him a small foiije with which to 
attempt his restoration. Landing at the mouth of the Humber 
{March 14), he was admitted into York, joined at Coventry by bis 
brother Clarence, who was discontented with the part allotted to 
him in the treaty with Margaret (March 30), and received into 
I^ondon (April 1 1 ), where he sent poor Henry back to the Ton er. 
He noiv turned to meet Warwick, who was defeated at Barnet, and 
left dead upon the battle-field (April H), the site of which is still 
jn.irked by im obelisk at tho parting of tho two great north roads. 
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Bat his empty title of " King-Maker " forms in the pago of histoiy 
a more enduring moonment of the worthlessness of power, wealth, 
talent, and favor, when not steadily applied lo the one object of iho 
public good. 

On the same day Queen Margiiret and her sod landed at Wey- 
mouth with a small French force, and boob gathered an army in the 
west. Edward hastened to meet her on the fatal field of Tewkes- 
bury (May 4), where the Lancasti'ians lost their last battle and the 
life of (heir young prince, who was foully murdered after the fight. 
He was taken prisoner in the battle and brought before the king. 
Who, with an insulting manner, asked him how he dared invade his 
dominions. Prince Edward, a noble youth of eighteen, replied, 
"To recover my father's kingdom and heritage." The sasage -vic- 
tor, stung by his boldness, stmek him on the face with his ganntlel, 
and the dukes of Clarence and Gloncester dispatched him with their 
daggers. Queen Mai'garet was also taken prisoner in a convent 
near the battle-field, and was conveyed to the Tower of London. 
In the sama fortress Henry VI. was shortly afterward foond dead; 
and his body was exposed in St. Panl'e on the day after Edward's 
entiy into London, filay 22, 1471. It is probable that lie was mor- 
dered, but there is no reason for fixing the guilt on Gloucester 
rather than on the king. He was venerated by the Lancastrians os 
a martyr, and it was even proposed to canonize him ; but the pope, 
as Lord Bacon snggests, thought that "a distance should be kept 



The direct line of Lancaster in the male branch was now extinct, 
and its adherents were dispersed and attainted Some few were 
pardoned: among them I>r. Morton, afterward thepoiveiful bibhop 
of Ely, and the great lawyer Sir John Forlescue Edward seemed 
free to indulge Eia tastes for volnptnous pleasure and splendid pa- 
geantry. But his court was disturbed by quarrels between hi> 
brothers Clarence and Gloucester for the mhentance of the Eail 
of Warwick, which they at length divided, Gloucesiei marrjiug 
Anne, the younger daughter of Wai'wick. 

In 1476 Edward invaded France, relying on the aid of his brothei- 
in-law Charles of Burgandyj but the dnke kept aloof, and Louis 
XL, in a personal interview at Pecquigni, near Amiens, bought 
over Edward with 76,000 crowns and a propiise of 50,000 annual- 
ly, besides paying 50,000 more for the ransom of Qneen Margaret. 
That noble-spirited bnt unhappy princess died in 1482. 

The rest of Edward's reign was spent in the indolence of a worn- 
out voluptuary, relieved only by the cruelty which is so often 
combined with selfish pleasure. The most conspicuous, among 
jiiiUiy victims, was the king's own brother, the Dulte of Clarence, 
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Edward hid never quite torgnen his ailiance with Margnrot and 
the Nevilles. He had quarreled with Gloucestei, anil he hid 
ofiBnded the queen They resolved on hia destniation First, 
two of his friendi were executed on absurd charges of witchcraft 
and treason; and Cliiences open indignation at their death was 
construed into a threat agamsc the king Edward appealed in 
person against bun before the peers, who readily condemned him ; 
and, ten days later, he vras/ovnddead, like Bichai'd n. and Henry 
VI , in the Tower, Feb. 18, 1478. The popular rumor that he was 
diownett m a butt of malmsey, is a significant satire on the horrid 
mixture of pleasnre and cruelty which chavactoriaed the reign of 
Edward. 

In 1480 a war broke onl with Scotland. That kingdom had been 
a prey to disoriiel ever since the captivity of James I. Eestored by 
the policy of the Duke of Bedford in 1424, James had been killed, 
by a conspiracy of his nobles in 14S6. His successor, James II., 
had ended a reign which was almost a constant civil war, by the 
bursting of a gun at the siege of Roxbui^h, then held by the 
English, 1460. His son, James III., having abandoned himself to 
low-born &rorites, on attaining bis majority (1478) had imprisoned 
his brothers, the Duke of Albany and the Earl of Mar. Mar was 
put to death, 1.479, while Albany escaped and foand an ally in En- 
gland. Edward IV. had, in 1474, betrothed his infant daughter 
Cecilia to the infant son of James ; and the stipulated installments 
of the dowry had been paid in advance till 1478, when Biiward 
broke off the treaty, preferring a more splendid alliance with the 
dauphin of France. He now renewed his claim of suzerainty over 
Scotland, which Albany admitted. The war i-esulted in Albany's 
submission to bis brother, and in the permanent gain to England of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed (1483). 

Edward's treachery toward James was retorted upon himself by 
Loais XI., who, in 1483, broke olF the marriage contract between 
the dauphin and the Princess Cecilia. While preparing to avenge 
the insnlt Edward was seized with an illness, the frnit of his ex- 
cesses, and died on the 9th of April, 1483, in the 42d year of his 
age. He was buried beneath tho neivly-areeled chapel of St. 
George, at Windsor, in which royal sepulchre the remains of Henry 
VL were afterward interred ; 

" And blended lie the oppraBHot imS Ih' opprcat." 

His vices have been already noticed. They were associated with 
a freedom of manner which gained him popularity, and they did 
not destroy, at least till late in his reign, the energy and conrage 
by which be won and kept his crown. 
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Edwaed V. (April 9 to Jane 33, 1483), the fourth child, but 
eMeat son, of Edward IT., ivas born in the eanctuary at West- 
minster, during Ilia father's brief exile, Nor, *,■ 1470. He whs, 
tlierefore, in hia 13tli year when he succeeded to the crown. lie 
kept a conrC, as Prince of Wales, at Ludlow, under the care of liie 
uncle the Earl of RivBrs. RichsJil dulie of Gloucester, whom the 
lata kins tad named regent, was at York, whence he marched to 
oppose the pretensions of the queen-mother to the regency. At 
Slony Stratfoixl (April 30) he fell in with the king, who was on his 
way to London, attended by Lord Eivers and Other relatives and 
partisans of tlie Woodvilles, wiiom he seizeil and sent prisoners to 
the north, while he conducted Edward to London and lodged hiia 
in the Tower, May 4. There the king was soon joined by his 
brother the Duke of York, whom the queen-mother reluctantly gave 
up flora her sanetuaiy at Westminster. Richard was appointed 
proiecwr by a great council of prelates, nobles, and citizens; and 
he at once began Co prepare for his own usurpation. Of his former 
fiiends Lord Hastings alone lefused to lend himself to the plot. 
Shalispeare has immortalized the strange scene, first wlated by Sir 
Thomas More, who received it fVom Bishop Morton, an eye-wit- 
ness, how Richard, with aifected rage, at iJie council-board charged 
Lord Eastings with plotting against his life bj sorcery, in conjunc- 
tion with Jane Shore, tho mistress of the late king ; and how Hast- 
ings was dragged out into the court-yard of the Tower, where his 
head was struck off upon a log of wood, June 13. A few days 
afterward Lord Eirors and his tellow-prisonors were execnted at 
Ponlefract. 

On Sunday, Juno 33, Dr, Ralph Shaw, brother of the lord mayor, 
proclaimed, in a sermon at Paul's Cross, the protector's title to the 
crown, on tho ground that Edward IV. was already married when 
he espoused Elizabeth Woodville, whose children were therefore 
illegitimate ; and this very day, which had been fixed for the king's 
coronation, is named in tjie records aa that of his deposidon. On 
the S6th the ciijaens, headed by the lord mayor and the Duke of 
Buckingham, vraiied on Gloucester at his houso of Baynard's Cas- 
tle, with a formal offer of the crown. 

EiOHAHD HI. (U83-1485) began hia reign with a deed of blood 
which has thrown all hia other atrocities into the shade— tho 
murder of Edward V., and his brother the Duke of York, in the 
Tower. The story related in the next reign by some of the actors 
in the deed has been doabted becanse the Lancastrian authorities 
always blacken the memory of their opponents, and of Richard in 
particular, and also because it was the interest of Henry VII. to 
malfe out a tale which should disprove tlic pretensions of Ferkin 
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■Warbock. But these objections are too vaguo; atid tbi; common 
Btory was confirmed, in 1674, bj the discovery of the bones of two 
youths under a staircase in tlie White or " Bloody" Tower. These 
were interred in Westminster Abbey, by order of Charles II., as 
the remcdns of the murdered princes. 

The whole character of Biohard and his goveinment baa likewise 
been the subject of warm controversy. Those wbo exalt him into 
a wise and beneficent ruler are probably influODCcd chiefly by a 
natural reaction against the popular picture of the cruel monster 
"Crookback," deformed aUke in body, mind, and soul. The fact 
seema to be that bis person was somewhat insignificant, and one 
shoulder was slightly raised above the other. He shared the im- 
petuous courage of his brother, as well as his cruel temper and un- 
Bcrnpulous ambition, nmelieved, however, by bis gajety. He ad- 
hered steadily to Edward, and served with distinction in (he civil wai's 
and in the war with Scotland as Warden of the Marches. He shared 
with the nobility and the people in general in jealousy of the Wood- 
viWes, who are known to have planned his exclusion from all power. 

Ascending the throne in the 33d year of his age, he enacted in 
his only parliament, I4S4, varions laws for the belter administration 
of justice and the protection of commerce, laws among the best of 
those made by the Plantagenets. Bnt his enorgies were demanded 
by the schemes of the Lancastrians, who had remained safe abroad 
during the reign of Edward. They had now found a leader in HBmr 
i:asl OF BicHHONLt, the SOU of Sdmund Tudor (son of Catherine, the 
queen of Henry "V., by her second hnsband Sir Owen Tudor) and of 
Margaret, the great-grand-daughler of John of Gannt, by his irregular, 
bnt afterward legitimatized, marriage with Catherine Swynford. 
Gesealoqv of Heniy of Bichmond and of the Duke of Buckingham. 



John of Gauol, duke of LEncaster, Thonm, doke of 
a. Callierine Swjntoid. Glouuffllet. 

I ' ofatHfidrd. 

Cilhei-lDB of Pranoc, Jaha Beaufort, diike of I 

widow of Henry v7 SomorBot, Humphrey Staflbrd, duke 

m. Owen Tudor. a. 344i. ofDucfci^iam, 

Edmund Tudor, earl of Rlelmiond, m. 

I Hunipiii 

ENRY VII. A. In IKelln 

beheaded I4SS.' 
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Eictmond wns also supported fay the party of Queen Elizabeth, 
who had the death of her sons and brother to arenge ; and Ihe pol- 
icy of Morton bishop of My devised a happy plan for reeonciling 
the houses of York and Lancaster by proposing h inarri^^ between 
Richmond and the Fiincess Etizabetb of York, eldest daaghter of 
Edward IV, Morton also won over thoDnke of Buekingham, who 
had mainly contributed to place Bichard on (he throne, white the 
queen-dowager secretly obtained money in the city and sent it over 
to lUchmond in Brittany. 

In 1483 Buckingham raised the standard of revolt in Wales; but 
a Hood of the Severn checked his progress, his troops deserted him, 
and he was taken prisoner and executed at Salisbury, Nov. 1, while 
Kiohmond was driven back by a storm from the coast of Dorset. 
After the death of Richard's queen and hia only son, in the follow- 
ing year, he is said to have proposed to many the Princess Eliza- 
beth himself, and to have obtained the consent of the. queen -dowa- 
ger ; but he pnblidy denied having formed the scheme. Richmond, 
npon hearing the report, resolved on a new attempt. He sailed 
from Harflenr on the lat of August, landed at Milford Haven on 
the Tth, and advanced through "Wales into Stnfibrdshire, gaining 
partisans; while Bichard drewto ahead atNottingham. Atlength 
the two armies met at Markei^Bos worth, near Leicester, Aug. 
22, H35. Richmond had 6000 men, and Bichard twice as many ; 
bnt the balance was restored by a force of 7000 under the constable. 
Lord Stanley, who held aloof till the crisis of the battle, and then 
decided the victory by taking part with Richmond. Richard was 
slain fighting with the courage of despair, and seeking to encounter 
Richmond hand to hand. His body, thrown like a pack across a 
horse, was earned into Leicester amidst the insclts of the populace, 
and buried in the chnrch of the Grey Wiras (Aug. 25). His suc- 
cessor honored him with a mean tomb, which was rifled at the snp- 
pression of the monastery, and his stone cofiin is said to have been 
Ions nsed as the hotse-trongh of an inn. 

Thns ended the house of York, and with it the dynasty of the 
Plantagenets, during whose rule of 330 years England had become, 
in all essential points, the land of constitntional liberty and one 
of the first powers of the world in arms and commerce, arts and 
literature. No small advance was made even under the lionsc of 
York. One most interesting feature of the legislation of these 24 
years is seen in the carefal enactments for regulating commerce, 
though on false principles which have only been abandoned in the 
present generation. In finance Edward IV. introduced the forced 
gifts str.ingely called benevolences, which a pai'liament of Bichard 
declared illegiil. The short and fi'onblcd tcign of Richard III. was 
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marked by many important enactments and administrative iraprove- 
mencs; and bis lire the lii'st statateB couched in the English lan- 
gaitge and embodied in a pnnted form. 

Indeed, the great glory of the age was the iatroihctu/ii o/printing 
into BnglajLd bi/ William Caxtoh, under the patronage of the Lord 
Bivers who was executed by lUchard III. Born at London, about 
1412, Caxton learned the art of printing iu his int«rconrse as a mec- 
chitnt with tba Continent, and adopted it as his calling. He set 
op his press in the Almonry at Westminster, in 1477, and died prob- 
ably in 1492. He issued about sixty-four works, nearly all in En- 
glish, the last of which bears date in 1490. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



. 1485-1509. 



We have now reached one of the great iponhs or tuniing-poinlB 
in the history, not only of EngUnd, but of Europe and the world. 
The most natani] diiision between the Middle Ages and Modern 
HiBTORY is at tliis point. The tjifcing of Constantinople by the 
Tuiks, in 1+53, had destroyed tlio last remnant of the EomHn 
empire in the East, at the very time wlien the feudal instituiions 
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which had succeeded it in the West wore themaelTes e'^'^S ^sj be- 
fore tiie gramth of commerce and knowledge, and the gigantic power 
of the press. The supremacy of the great nobles, impaired by their 
own quarrels, had begun to yield, on the one side, to' the authority 
of the crown, and on the other to the iiicieaaing wealth and inde- 
pendence of the people, especially aa banded together in the towns. 
This change led to the sabatitntion of great militaiy sorereigiities 
for the limited monarchiea of the Middle Ages in most of the slates 
of Europe, and indeed to some degree in England. The havoc 
made among the nobility by the Wars of the Koses had left a void 
in the plan of the state, of which the high-spirited and crafty Ttt- 
dors were only too ready to step in and take possession ; and moch 
of the peculiar character of the history of England, dnring the nest 
two centuries (1485-1688), results from the efforts of the haughty 
princes and their feeble imitators, the Stnai'ts, to assert a preroga- 
tive which the Plantagenets never claimed. But these efforts were 
counterbalanced, and in the end overmastered, by the popular ele- 
ment, which was less powerful on the Continent, and nbich bad 
gained full expreaaion in the privileges of parliament. The final 
triumph of the people was even advanced by the very eunse, which 
at first threw power into the hands of the crown, the weakening of 
the nobility, who found themselves driven to seek a solid basis for 
the dignity of their order in the fevor of the people. 

A change of vast importance also was effected in the relations of 
the European states to one another, by those wai's and treaties which 
gradually laid the foundation of the systam of international law and 
"balance of power," which strikingly distingnishea modem Europe 
from the states of the Middle Ages. 

The reign of Heniy VII. was a period of transition, during which 
these great changes began to have full play ; otherwise its events 
are of little interest. 

Heney Tcidob, earl of Biohmond, waa in his thirtieth year when 
Sh' William Stanley placed on bis head the crown which Bichard 
liad worn on the field of Bosworth, and the army saluted him as 

King Hekr " ■ ;sitated whether 

to base it i on his proposed 

marriage w e right of con- 

quest. At eds of a title to 

eke ont eac tent to be kin^; 

dejacto. Jrs "and none 

other" (Ko llizabeth, which 

took plfice is union Henry 

took pains recognized the 

title of the he was a fierce 
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Lancastrian ; and throiighont his roign he mado the Yorkists Eutfor 
from the bitter hatred with which liis heart had bucjn hardened in a 
long youth of adversity and exile. 

He began by removing to the Tower Edward Planlageiiet, earl 
of Warwick, the son of George dufce of Clarence, and the heir to 
the pretensions of Riehard dnke of Yock; and ho confiscated a large 
portion of the property of the Yovkista by revoking ail grants made 
from the crown EJiiee 1464-5, and by the attainder of the richest of 
the pai'ty. Insurrections soon began. The first, in the north, 
under Lord Level, was easily suppressed (liSB) ; hut there Were 
two quarters from which more serious dangers threatened. The En- 
glish settlers, or English Pole, who still held their gronnd against 
the Celts in Ihbland, remembered the favor which Bichard of 
York had won from them in his lientenancj; and in Burgundy the 
Dochesa-Dowagot -Margarei, siet«r of Edward IT., made it hei' 
chief object to disturb what she regarded as Henry's naurpation. 

Pretenders were set up to personatg princes of the house of 
York. The first of these was Lambert Simnel, a clever boj of about 
fifteen, son of a baker (or joiner) at Oxford, who was tutored for 
his part by an Oxford priest named Richaid Simon. Giving him- 
self out to be Edward earl of Warwick, who was then ft prisoner in 
the Tower, he was readily received in Ireland by the deputy, Fitz- 
gerald earl of Kildare, and proclaimed, with the common consent of 
the people, as King Edward VI. In England, Henry exposed the 
imposture by the public exhibition of the true Earl of Warwick ; 
while he impiisoned the queen-dowager in a nnnner^, and forfeited 
her lands and revenues. 

Meanwhile Simnel landed in Lancashire with a foree of 2000 
Germans, supplied by the Duchess of Burgundy, nnder the Earl of 
Lincoln, son of John de la Polo, duke of SuflSilk, and of Elizabeth, 
oldest si'ter of Edward IV., whom Richard III. had named his 
heir, and in whose favor the whole plot seems to have been made. 
They were utterly defeated by Henry at Stoke-upon-Trent, near 
Newark, Lincoln falling in the battle, and Simnel and his tntor 
Simon being taken prisoners (June 16, 1487). These mere tools 
were treated by Heniy with contflmptoous clemency. Simon was 
imprisoned; and Simnel was made a senllion in the king's kitchen, 
and afterward a falconer. Tlie insurrection formed the pretext for 
vast exactions of money from the Yorltists ; while the king permitted 
the long-delayed coronation of Qneen Elizabeth, whom ho habitu- 
ally treated with cold neglect (Nov. 36, 1487). 

Though his policy was averse lo foreign war, Henry became en- 
tangled in an alliance for the defense of the duchy of Brittany 
Bfiainst Charles Vlll. (1488), who, by marriage with the Duchess 
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Anne, finnlly annexed Bi'itfany to I'ranco (149!). ARbciiiig f^rent 
iiidiynftlion, Uenrj Isvii^d a, " beneTolence," and obtaiued a aubsiily 
fiom parliament for tbe ever-popular object of a French war. He 
cross^ over to Calais (Oct. S, 1492), and, by a show of investing 
Boulogne, he induced Charles to pay 1dm £149,000, and to promise 
bim a yearly pension ; thus, as Lord Bacon sajs, " making pi-oflt 
upon his sttbjects for the war, and upon bis enemies for the peace." 

Bj this treaty Henry also obtained the remotal from J'rance of 
a second pretender more formidiible than Simnel — one, respecting 
nv hose claims doubts are enlertained even to the present day. While 
(he king was preparing for the war with France, a report was spread 
that Bichard duke of York, the younger of the (wo sons of Edward 
IV., whoso fate was then a myslflry, had escaped from the Tower, 
and bad been conceaJed for some years in France and Portugal. A 
youth pretending to be this personage had landed in Ireland, where 
he was received by the late mayor of Cork and other gentlemen 
(1492); thence he was invited to France by Charles VIII., who now 
dismissed him, but refused Co give hitn up to Henry. Betiring to 
Flanders, he was received by tlie Dnehess of Burgundy, with trans- 
ports of recognition, as her nephew and the trne "White Rose of 
Yori;" (1493). A letter is still extant, written from Dendevmonde 
to Isabella queen of Spain (Aug. 25, 1493), in which "Bichaid 
Piantagenet," as he signs himself, i-elates his own stoiy of his early 
life. He professes to have been placed in safety by a lord who hod 
been commissioned to defray bim, but he makes no allusion to the 
fate of Edward V. ; nor have the believers in him ever explained how 
the one brother's death could be reconciled with tbe other's preserva- 
tion. If the story of the murder of the young princes in the Tower 
was true, the pretender could not be lUchard duke of York; if false, 
there was no room for his claim till his brother was accounted for. 

The Yorkista, who were in constant communicalion with Flanders, 
gave out in England that their envoys had examined, and were 
salislied with, the claims of the young man; and the people in 
general were in suspense. Henry met the danger both with counsel 
and energy. The mni-der of tbe young princes in the Tower wes 
proved by the evidence of two actoi'S in the deed, named Dighton 
and Forrest, who were, however, let go unpunished ; and the envoys 
of Henry declared at foreign courts the universal belief that the 
claim of Richard was an imposture, and that he was ascertained to 
be a native of Tonrnay named Pierce Osbeek, or, hy a coimpled 
pronunciation, Ferkm Wta-beck. At the same time he bribed Sir 
Thomas Cliflbrd, one of the Yorkist envoys to Kanders, on whose 
evidence several gentlemen were executed in 1494. On the 7th of 
January, 143o, Cliflnril impesichod Sir William Stanley, who had 
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saved Hoary's lifo and crowned iiim on the field of .Roswoitli, but 
whose liead was now Btruok off on Tower Hill, und iiis 
wealth Ewept into the king's eoflera (Feb. 16). Henry ec 
ward paid Stanley's widow (who was bis own mother, the 
of Richmond) the consolation of a visit. 

The treachery of Clifford and the fete of Stanley filled the Yorkists 
w' h d'str ist and diaraay. In Ireland, too, their influence was de- 

oyed by the new depntj, Sir Edward Pojnings, whose laws, em- 
bod ed the Siatate of Drogh&ia (1+95), formed the basis of the 
whole I sh government till the Union. Its most important pro- 
s was, that no bill could be introduced into the Irish pai'lla- 
men ti I t had first received the approval of the English connoil. 
W en therefore, the pretender was expelled from Burgundy, in 
conseq ence of a treaty in 1496, be met witli no success in Ireland, 
and took refuge in Scotland with James IV., who gave him the lady 
Catherine Gordon in maniage ; bttt when Jamas made an incursion 
withhiraintoEngland, the people rose against the invader. Heniy's 
levy of a subsidy to repress such invasions led to an insurrection in 
Cornwall; and an armed force marched toward London, but were 
defeated on Blackheath (June 22, H97). In the autumn the pre- 
tender appeared in Cornwall, having lost his asylum in Scotland in 
consequence of a truce between James and Henry. Landing at 
Whitsand, near Penzance (Sept. 7), he nnfurled his banner as King 
Kichard IV., seized on St. Michael's Monnt, where he left his wife, 
anil marched against Exeter. Failing to take that city, and losing 
course at the approach of the king's army, ho took sanctuary at 
Beaulieu, in the New Forest (Sept, 31). Thence he came fortli, 
under a promise of his life ; was brought to the king at Taunton, 
and sent to London, where he lived in a sort of honorable captivity. 
He escaped in June, 1198 ; and, being pursued, took sanctaary at 
Shene (Richmond), but at hist made a public confession of his im- 
posture, and was committed to the Tower. There he formed a 
mysterious intrigue with his fellow-prisoner, Edward earl of War- 
wick, to effect their escape, for which both prisoners were con- 
demned to death. Perkin Warbeck was hanged at Tybnrn, Mov. 23, 
and Warwick was beheaded in the Tower, Nov. 28. 

This judioiaj murder of a helpless prince, whose imprisonment of 
fourteen years from his earliest childhood, had made him u mere 
idiot, becomes doubly odious when its true motive is undcrstaoil. 
Henry had long been negotiating the marriage of his eldest son, 
Prince Arthur, it Catherine, tlie daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella 
of Spain ; and Ferdinand, a prince as astute as himself, had written 
to the Wiag that " he saw no assurance of his succession as long as 
the Earl of Warwick lived." The marriage was at length corn- 
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pletea (flov. 14, lEOl); but Prince Artbur died in tlie folioniijg 
April ( and Henrj, unwilling to repay the dowry, or to weaken bis 
allinnoe with Spain, obtained a dispensntion from Pope Julius II. to 
contract the young widow to bis second son, afierward Henry VIII. 
When, at a later peiiod, Catherine heard of Henry Vm. 'h resoln- 
tion to divorce her, she said tliat " it was the judgment of God, for 
her first marriage was made in blood," meaning that of Waiwick. 

At the same time (1603) the king contracted his daughter Mar- 
garet to James IV, of Scotland ; and fiom this marriage, which waa 
celebrated Aug. 3, 1503, sprung the royal houses of Stuart and 
Brunswick (see Che Genealogical Tables). The queen, Elizabeth, 
died in 1S03. 

The long struggle of Henry to maintain his title was at length con- 
cluded by his disposal of Edmond de la Pole (the surviving grand- 
son of Geoi);B duke of Clarence]), wbom he had created Eart -of Suf- 
folk, and who fled to Flanders in 1503. In 1606 Henry extoriod 
from the Archduke Philip the Eair, whom a storm had compelled 
to put in at Weymouth, the surrender of Suffolk, on the promise of 
his life. Henry kept the promise while he lived, bat made the 
biBach of it one of his dying injunctions to his successor. Suffolk's 
fate waa kept in suspense foe fouf years ; bat at length ho was exe- 
cuted in 1613, without the shadow of any other reason, except W 
cat off the last male of the line of the Plantagenecs, 

The last years of Henry's tife were devoted to his ruling passion 
of avarice. His former ministers, Cardinal Morton and Sir Kegi' 
nald Bray, had kept his extortions within aome limits ; but they 
ware sncceeded by two lawyers, Sir Richard Empson and Edmund 
Dudley, whose names have been immortaliaed by their rapacity. 
Their chief exactions were made by straining the penal statutes to 
the utmost; but even the parliament was subservient enough lo 
choose Dudley for its speaker (1504). Henry is said to have amassed 
in the vaults of his palace at Shene the sum of £1,800,000. 

At that favorite palace, which he had built at the beautiful spot 
on the Thames since called Richmond, Henry died of consumption 
(Apri! 26, 1609), in the 53d year of his age and the S4th.of his 
reign ; solacing, or alarming, his last hours by a. superstitious devo- 
tion to that religion " which never calmed in him an angry passion, 
nor withheld him from a profitable wrong," and by " a feeble at- 
tempt to make amends for inseparable rapine by restoring what he 
could no longer enjoy." He was buried in the splendid chapel which 
he had added to Westminster Abbey ; and which exhibits, with 
mimy other edifices of his time, the last stage of the perfection of 
the Perpendicular style of English architecture. 

So long as ability and success form the chief test of merit, Henry 
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VII. will bo admiroci as a perfect inaster of tlia art of "liiEgorafc." 
In this light he is viewed by liis gi-ent historian, Lord Bacon, who, 
even wliile laying bare his avarice and cnnning, describes Henr^ 
VII., Louis XI., and Ferdinand of Amgon as "the (»■« maiji of 
kings of those ages." But he was destitute of every amiable quality, 
and even the services whieli he reodered 1o tiis coantr; may be traced 
to B motive of advantage (o himself; but still these services were 
great, and bis profound sagacity and constant vigilance brought En- 
gland safe out of the confusion and almost ruin of the civil wars. 

In this reign constitutional liberty was rather restricted than en- 
larged ; and, amidst an increased severity in administeiing the law, 
and sometimes straining it to suit the purposes of tbe court, we light 
upon an institution, the very name of wbich has Since become justly 
hateful — the Star Chamber, so called from the decorations of the 
room in the palace of Westminstei- in which it met. This court is 
mentioned under Edward HI., but it was revived and leoi^aniied 
by Heniy, for tbe punishment of offenses against tbe state, more 
speedily and secretly than by the nsual process of law. The regu- 
lation of vjoghts and ineosarea was an oliject of Henry's personal at- 
lentioji. Tlie parliament was siiU occupied with tbe supposed inter- 
ests of commerce ; and the treaty with Burgundy, called the Great 
Intercaarae, greatly jitcilitated the commercial relations of England 
with the ctiief seats of continental trade. 

Tbis reign shares the glory of the discovery of the New World. 
Deprived by a mere accident of tbe honor of being the pation of 
Columbus, Henry favored, though on the limited scale dictated hy 
his avarice, the enterprise of Sebastian Cabot, a Venetian settled at 
Bristol, who, in 1498, discovered Newfoundland, and coasted along 
the main land of America as far as Florida. In England, as on the 
Continent, the 16th. century closed with the promise of tbe mighty 
events whii^h tign;ilizcd the following age. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE PALI. OP WOLSBY. A.D. 1609-1530. 

The new age referred to nt tlie close of the last i:hapter eeemed 
to bo almost petsonifiod in the young king who now succeeded to 
an inheritance which was at length undispnted. The death of 
Henr; VH. was felt as a relief by nit his suhjects, and the accession 
of his son was hailed with nniversal juj. Reuniting in his person 
the lines of Lancaster and York, he was believed capable of adorn- 
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Heney, the second son of Henry VII. and Elizabeth of Yoi'k, was 
torn alt Greenwicli on the 29th of June, U91. On Uie ilenth of 
his elder brother Arthur, in 1602, he was created Prince of Walea 
and betrothed to his brother's widow, Catherine of Aragon, whom 
he mamed June 7, 1509, having succeeded to the throne on April 
22. The king and queen were crowned at Westminster on June 24, 
fire dajs before the completion of Henrj's 13th year. 

His fine person, frank and open countenance, youthful spirit, and 
profioientv both in martial exercises and in music and other elegant 
accompi shments, at once cotnmanded the afiection of his people, 
who could not yet see the dangers which lurked beneath his h;isty 
and impetuous temper. In addition to his outward accompliEli- 
n ents he had received an education far above that of princes in 
m ich later times. Having been at first destined by his fktiier to 
aspire to the papal tiara, he was well versed, not only in polite learn- 
ing but in the absCruser studies of theology, and he was diligent iu 
the exercises of devotion. 

His fi ot act was to proclaim redress to all who had been injured 
by the enforcement of obsolete statutes in the late reign, and he 
gave proof of his sincerity by the imprisonment of Empson and Dud- 
ley, who were afterward found guilty of high treason, and executed 
on Tower Hill, Aug. 18, 1518. The treasures which his fiither hail 
amassed were employecl in maintaining a splendid court, vrilh a suc- 
cession of pageants and banquets, and of tournaments in which the 
king was conspicuous among the best lances. His first parliament 
granted him also a subsidy of " tonnage and poundage" on certnin 
exports and imports. 

His chief ministers were TTitiinas Howard, earl of Surrey (after- 
ward dako of Norfolk), the treasurer, and Pox, bisiiop of Winches- 
ter, secretary and privy seal. While the former planned and shared 
the pleasures of his royal master tlie latter bore the labor of admin- 
istration, in which also the king took part with his characteristic 
energy. 

But among the subordinate officers of the court was one destined 
soon to eclipse all the rest. Thomas WoLaEY was bom in 1471 at 
Ipswich, wliere his father, "an honest poor man," acquired a compe- 
tence in trade ; bat his having been a biitcheria doabtfuL The son 
was educated at Magdalen College, Oxford, where he took his de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts as early as his fifteenth year, and hence 
was called the "Boy Bachelor." By the interest of powerful pa- 
trons he became parson of Lymington in 1500, and one of the royal 
chaplains in inOS. Henry VII. scut him as a confidential messen- 
ger to the Emperor Maximilian, whose daughter the king proposed 
to muriT after Iba death of Queen Elizabelh, 150T; and Wolscy's 
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speed and address in this miasion pi-ocuced liini the desinery of Lin- 
coln (Feb. a, 1508), At the accession of Henry Till, we find liitn 
royal almoner, a post which gave him free access to the king, whose 
pleasafes he sliared with ti comphttsance scarcely clerical. By his 
own siill as a courtier, and the influence of his patron, Bishop Pox, 
who saw in him an invalnable supporter, bti obc^ned a aeat at the 
council, and was made canon of Windsor and registrar of tlie order 
of the GarWr (1510), prebendary of York (1511), and dean of York 
and abbot of St. Albans (1512) ; and he now became the moat con- 
fidential adviser of the king. 

After two years of pence and pleasure the yonng king found a 
wider field for his activity and ambition. Europe was convulsed 
by the conflicts of the powerful and able sovereigns, the Emperor 
Masimiliau, Louis XII. of France, and Ferdinand of Aragon, who, 
by his union with Isabella of Castile, and by the conquest of Gran- 
ada from the Moors, bad founded the Spanish monarchy ; while the 
sagacious and warlilie pontifl^ Julius II., threw his weight into 
which scale he pleased. Louis XII., succeeding Charles VIII. in 
1498, had carried on his schemes in Italy, and conquered the duchy 
of UiJan; while his attempt on Naples had resulted in adding that 
kingdom to the dominions of Ferdinand, In 1508 Louis formed, 
with Maximilian, Ferdinand, and the pope, the LBiODE op Cam- 
BHii against Venice, and stripped her of her possessions in Lom- 
bardy. Bat how Pope Julius changed sides, and formed " the Holy 
ljeagne"again3tFranco, with Ferdinand, Maximilian, the Venetians, 
and the Swiss (Oct. 9, 1511); and into this league Henry VIII. was 
drawn by the pope, who held out to him the hope of obtaining the 
title of Most Christian IGnii, whicli bad hitherto belongeii to the 
crown of France. The decision was not taken without a grave debate 
in the council, where sage advisers already indicated the true policy 
of England, fo abstain from continental wara and to seek for power 
on the sea. Henry obtained from parliament a subsidy of two-tenths 
and two-fifteenths, anddeclared war against France (June 3, 1612). 
Mo honor waa gained in this campaign. A small force which Henry 
sent to Spain, by the advice of Ferdinand, in the hope of recovering 
Guienne, was kept inactire while Ferdinand overran Savarre, and 
the army returned greatly weakened by disease (Bee). Meanwhile 
the admiral, Sir Bdward Howard, wasted the French coasts, and 
fonght an action off Brest, which was cliumed as a yielory, though 
the Regmt, the laig^t ship in the Bnglisii navy, was burnt (Aug. 
12, 1513). To replace her, the king built the largest ship yet 
known, tiie Hejoi Grace Diea; but be lost the gallant admiral, Sir 
Edward Howard, in a new attack on Bi'est. Apiil 25, 1513. The 
two nations continued to make incursions on each other's sliori;s ; 
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and the importance whicJi naval warfare noiv began to acquire is al^ 
tested by ua act of parliament, ordering fortificalions to be built 
along the coast between Plymonth and Lanil's End (1512). 

The death of Pope Julius II., who waa succeeded bj the renowned 
Leo X. (Peb., 1513), broke up the league against France; but 
Henry, burning to avenge his disgraces, made a new U^aty wilh 
th Emp ror Maximilian, and, croadng to Calais in person (July 30, 
1513) b joinedhisBliya(Teroaanne(Aug. 12). Henry's gorgeons 
d pi y f cloth of gold and trappings contrasted strikingly with the 
pi plicity of the veteran Maximilian, who humored the 

J g U ng by serving under the cross of St. George, while he 
really d oted the campaign. The English and French cavalry eu- 
il on the Lis, near Guinegate, where (he latKr were seized 
I p lie, which gave the victory the name of the Biitlle of the 
Spu (Aig. 16). Satisfied, for the present, with this first taste of 
D 1 glory, Henry only used his army of 50,000 men in taking 
T e (Aug. 32) and Toumay (Sept. 29), the latter of which 

to e a new bishopric to Wolsey; and he retarned to England, 

N 24 1513. 

I h north a far fiercer contest had been ended by a very 
d IF battle. James IV. of Soothind, Henry's brother-in-law, 

d 1 spirit as ardent as iiis own, had tnany causes of quarrel 

fl nil g his desire to stiike a blow against an hereditary enemy. 
H m il a league wilh the king of France (May 22, ]S12), sent 

d 13 e by his herald lo Henry before Teronanne ; and, against 
h ad e of his best counselors, and even though he recdved, as 
was reported, a supei'natnral warning, he crossed the Tweed with an 
army of 60,000 men, Aag. S2, 1513. He was encountered by the 
Earl of Surrey with 26,000 men, and was stain, with the noblest of 
his chivalry, on the fatal field of Flodden at the foot of the Chev- 
iots, Sept. 9. Tliis was the greatest defeat of Scotland in the long 
wars between the two countries; and, in our own ago, the victory 
of England has been celebratod by the highest poetical genius of 
Scotland. 

In the followitig year peace was made both with Scotland and 
with France; and Henry's youngest sister, Mary, was man'ied to 
Louis Xn., Oct. 0, 1514. Left a widow within three months, by 
the death of Louis (Jan. 1, 1515), she secretly espoused Charles 
Brandon, dufce of Suffolk, a favoiite of Henry, who was reconciled 
to the match byWolsey. Fi-om this union descended the gifted 
and unfortunate claimant of the crown, Lady Jabe Grei. (See 
genealogical table.) 

During these transactions the internal government had been 
administered with gi'eat ability, and several important e 
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were made. The old sumptuary laws were modified (IfllO); "ben- 
efit of clergy" ■"i's taken from murderers and felons (1512); tlie 
Trinity House was established for the eiicoiiragement of naviga- 
tion (161i); and the groat coDtroTeraj' was renewad respecting the 
exemption of tlie clergy from the jurisdiction of the rojal courts 
(1515). 

The year 1515 forms an epoch in the reign of Henry Till., both 
at home and abi-oad, and seTeral new actors appear npon the stage. 
First, at liome, Wolsey had now reached the plenitude of his pow- 
er. CreHt«d Bishop of Lincoln, Feb. 6, 1514, and Archbishop of 
York, Aug. 6, 15U, he now received from Pope Leo X., in compli- 
ment to Henry, a cardinal's hat, Sept. 11, 151E, which was EOon fol- 
lowed by his appointment as papal legate, 1516. Ho afterward re- 
ceived nlso the bishopric of Winchester. He was made chancellor 
ofEngland on the resignation of Warham, archbishop of Canterbury 
(Dec, 1515) ; and he now entered with the king upon the path of 
arbifrary government, no parliament fieww? sraamoned fiom 1516 to 
1533. It must be remembered, too, that he was the representative 
of the priticiple of prapai supremacy in tiie realm of England. In 
France Loais XII. was sncceoded by Framcis I., a young prince in 
his 2l5t year, resembling Henry in his gay and ardent spirit and in 
many points of character. The death of Ferdinand, in 1516, placed 
the crowns of Spain, Naples, and the Helherlands, and of the Span- 
ish discoveries in the New World, on the head of his grandson, 
Charles I., who soon became the Emperor Charles V. So that, 
instead of the trio of astute old politicians, Henry VH,, Louis X!., 
and Ferdinand — the " ires magi' of Lord Bacon — the fat« of Europe 
rested on the friendships and enmities of three young and gifted 
competitors in a new and open conflict of ambition. Charles was 
the youngest of the three, having been born in the year 1500 ; bnt 
nature had endowed him with the subtiltj and self-command whith 
Henry and Francis wanted. The keys of St. Peter were held by 
Leo X., a pontiff as magnificent and able as these Itings. Above 
all, MiBTiN LuiHKH, now in his thirty-third year, was already pre- 
pared — unknown to himself and the world — to maintain the princi- 
ples before which emperor, kings, and pope must bow. His final 
breach with the papacy occurred tn 1620. 

Francis I., having inaugnrat«d his reign by the victory of Mari- 
gnaao, in which he recovered the Milanese (Sept. 13, lol.")), sought 
the friendship of England throngh the medium of Wolsey. Lea 
X. exhorted the princes of Christendom to a general agreement, as 
the basis of which a solemn league was made between Francis and 
Henry, who restored Tonrnay and betrothed his infant daughter 
Mary to the infant danphin (1518), 
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On the dcatli of the Enipei'oi- Maximilian, Jan. 13, 1519, the 
kings of France and Spain became candidates for the empire ; while 
Henry sent an envoy, Pace, W the Continent, less with the -riew of 
nrging his own claim, which was scarcely consistent with the laws 
of the empire, tlian in the iiope of excluding both the otheis. Ttie 
election fell on the king of Spain, who, as the Emperor Chable:s 
v., added 10 a power little less than that of Chnvlemiigne in the 
old world the vast resourceB of the new, with a mind trained by 
the precepts of MaohiaveUL To recover the dominiona of Charle- 
magne was a nattu^l object of his ambitjon; and Francis, there- 
fore, had reason to fear aa well as hate his Hoccesaful rival. Heniy 
seemed in a position to l)oId the balance between them. BoUi 
courted his alliance; and, while JFrancis prepared for a set inter- 
view, Charles landed at Hythe,.on his voyage from Spain to Flan- 
ders, kept Whitsnntidewi^ Henry at Canterbitry, and gained over 
Wolaey bj the promise of his influence toward securing him the 
papacy — a promise which he twice broke. 

Charles sailed fiom Sandwich, May 31, 1520, and on the same 
day Henry crossed from Dover to Calaia. On the 7th of June 
Fiancis met him in a fletd within the English territory, which, 
from the gorgeous army of the two courts, has obtained the name 
of the Field of the Cloth of Gold. An original picture of tjie scene 
is preseiTed at Hampton Court. The kings, who were the good- 
liest persons in dther host, met on horseback, and embraced with 
the warmest professions of regai'd ; exid the festivities were contin- 
ued till Midsummer-day. Henry then retumed the visit of the 
emperor at Gravelines, and entertained hiro at Calais. The result 
of these interviews was seen in the fbllowing year, when Wolsey, 
while presiding over a pretended mediation at CaJais between the 
emperor and the king of Fmnce, seci'etly visited Charles at Bruges, 
and concluded an alliance against Francis (Aug., 1621). 

The same year witnessed two events of deep significance in co; 
nection with Henry's future life. The first was the execution ,c 
Stafford duke of Buckingham, it descendant of Edward HI., fi 
some unguarded expressions, alleged to have been uttered by hin 
about his title to the crown. The other was the publication of tl 
king's book, " On the Seven Sacraments," in opposition t« Lather, 
which gained for him and his successors, by a bnil of Leo X., the 
dlle of " Detender of the Faith" {FiM Defensor')— a title still so 
prized by a Protestant people that the florin of 1840 had to be re- 
coined because the letters F. D. were omitted in the legend. Short- 
ly aftenvard Leo X. died, and was succeeded by Adrian VI., a Flem- 
ing, who had been tutor to (he emperor. 

In 15-'2 Churlcs again visilcd England, consolwl Wolsey for his 
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disappointment, and persuaded Henry to declare war agalast France 
(June). While an invading array, under the Earl of SfU'ray, did 
little but return to Calds with great booty, Francis intrigued for 
diversions in Ireintid and Scotland. In the former countiy the 
Earl of DeBmond, who ivaa to raise the standard of Tork in faior 
of RichKrd de la Pole, was left by Francis without the promised 
snccora ; and in Scotland, Albany, regent for the infant James V., 
was compelled by Lord Daore to make a disgraceful peace. Menn- 
wliile the war loaguished for want of money ; and, after obtaining 
a large Bnm by " iienevolence," Henry convened a parliament, after 
an interval of seven yeai's since tiie last (April 16, 1533). 

Before this parliament, of which the great Sir Thomas Moke was 
speaker, Wolaey appeared in person, demanding the enormous sum 
of £800,000; but they would only grant half, and, when Wolsey 
attempted to argue with the House, they maintained the privilege 
of confining all discussion la their own memberB— a memorable pro- 
test and precedent against every attempt of the crown to take part 
in the debates, in person or by deputy. Henry dissolved the par- 
liament, and governed without one for another seven years j and he 
levied in one year the subsidy which the parliament bad made pay- 
able in four. Another fruitless invasion of Prance was made by 
Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, while Surrey advanced into Scot- 
land and took Jedburgh, Sept. 24, 1523. 

On the same day Pope Adrian TI. died, and W Isey nff d 
anotbec disappointment in the election of Ginglj d M J 
Clement VII., a devoted partisan of Charles V. W n 

inclined to pence with France; but the defeat and p y f 
Franeia at the fatal battle of Pavia (Feb. 34, 151. ) ed 

Henry's ambition to reconquer France that he propo 1 h m 
peror a plan for a joint invasion. The sounder poJ j £ Ch 1 
led him to restore Francis to his thione, exacting the cession of 
Burgundy, the very bait which had been ofteied by Henry, with 
other hard conditions (March 17, J62CJ Meanwhile, on the em- 
peror's refusal to invade France, Henrv hod made ft treaty with 
the queen-mother aa legent, who engaged to pay him 2,000,000 
crowns in installments, besides an annual pension of 100,000 more 
(Ang. 30, 1625). Another treaty was negotiated by Wolsey, in 
1527, by which Henrj, in consideration of a payment of S0,000 
crowns, engaged to renounce foiever all pretenoions to the crown 
of France. 

Events of vast moment were meanwhile npenmg at home. The 
illegal attempts to raise monov tor the iniasion of France (1525) 
had led to open rebellion, wbicb was pacified by the withdrawal 
of the proposed taxes. The blamo was thrown on Wolsey, whose 
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vast wealth nnd unbornded ostentation at length oxclted the jenl- 
ouBj of the king, as they Ijad long made him odious to the people. 
The costly peaie-otTeiing which the cardinal made, by presenting 
his master with the princely residence of Manijiioa Court, only whet- 
ted the king's appetite for what was left ; and the desire once felt, 
to shake off the influenee of his too powerful minister, Was soon 
lipened by circnmstancea wbii;h called all the passions of the king's 
nature to the aid of a new policy. 

Henry liad become weary of his wife as well as of his minister. 
Catheiine of Spain had the grave temper of her nation, was sis 
years older than the king, and all their children, except the Prin- 
cess Mary, had died yonng. The king professed to regard their 
deaths as a divine judgment on him for the oflfense of manying 
his brother's widow ; bat even he himself would hare failed to dis- 
tinguish the voice of conscience from tlie sense of disgust, had not 
his scruples been quickened by his new passion for the Lady Anne 
Boleyn, a young and beautifnl gentlewoman of llie queen's suite. 
It was in the snmmer of 1627 that Henry first avowed tlie design of 
divorcing Catherine and marrying Anne Boleyn. He submitted his 
scruples to the pope, throagh hia secretary. Knight. Clement, who 
had been made prisoner to the emperor at the taking of Home by 
his ally the constable Boorbon (Jane T, 1S2T), and looked to Henry 
f hia d liverance, gave a favorable reply; but Ms tone was less 
d d d when he recovered his liberty. In 1628 he granted a com- 
m ss to the cardinals Wolsey and Campeggio, who cited the king 
dq een before their courtjMay 81, 1B29.. Both- appeared ; but 
th q n protested against her judges, nnd appealed to the pope 
(J 18) At the next silling (June 21), instead of answering to 
i n m she threw herself at Henry's feet nnd made a pathetic 
pp 1 to him, after which she left the court and refused to appear 
g The trial was protracted to Jnne 30, when Campe^io snd- 

d ly dj umed it to October 1 ; and in a few days both parties 
1 to appear, in person or by proxy, before the pope at 
Eom This step was taken through the influence of Charles V., 
Cathenne's nephew and protector; but Henry threw tlie blame on 
Wolsey, who had been a warm supporter of the divorce, in the hope 
of marrying the Mng to a French princes. But other caoses were 
already working his fall. Henry's was just the temper to take up 
the old quarrel of Henry IT. against the supremacy of Kome, which 
had been ostentatiously represented in the person of Wolsey. ' On 
the very day when the cardinal opened the court of chancery ftir 
.1 new term (Oct. 39, 1529), an indictment oi praimmire was laid 
against him in the court of Kind's Beiicli by the king's attorney, 
ch;irging him with receiving jiapal Inlls. On Oct. 17 tiie gi-eat seal 
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WHS taken from him antl given to Sir Tliomas More, and lie was 
ordered to retire to Esher from his arcliiepjscopal palace of York 
Honae, which was seiiad by Henry, and became afterward the pnl- 
ftce of Whitehall. On tlie IStli of October the court of King's 
Bench sentenced him to imprisonment and the forfeiture of his 
goods. Henry now sent him a ring, with a consoling message 
(Nov. 2). ne:it day parliament met, and agreed to an address, 
charging Wolsey with many grave offenses, which the liing refused 
10 receive; and he afterward showed special favor to Wolsey'a old 
servant, Thomas Cromwell, who defended him in the House of 

WolsBy was left in possession of the archbishopric of York and 
of part of the revenues of the S60 ofWinchcslor, and received a. 
fall pardon (Feb., 1530). He was soon ordered to reside \vithin his 
archbishopric, where he spent his time in the observances of relig- 
ion and hospitality. But suddenly he was arrested at Cawood on 
a new charge of treason, founded on his correspondence with the 
pope and the king of Prance (Nov. 2). His health broke down 
upon the journey ; and as he enteiod the abbey of Leicester (Nov. 
36), hs said, "Father abbot, I am come hither to leave my bones 
among you." On the second day he addressed to Sir William 
Kingston, lieaSooant of the Tower, tho memorable words, "If I 
had served God as diligently as I have done the king, He would 
not have given nie over in my gray hairs" — a self-condemning apol- 
ogy; for that only is true service to man which is baaed on the 
service due to God. He added words of deep and prophetic in- 
terest, from his knowledge of the king: "He is a prince of rojal 
courage, and hath a princely heart ; and rather than he will miss 
or want any part of Ws mill or pleasure, he will endanger the loss 
of th^ one-half of his realm. 1 warn you; be well assnred and 
advised what ye put into his head, for ye shall never put it out 
again." That he served a prince of such a Wmpor, and kept him 
from becoming what he afterward become, has been urged as his 
best eulogy. His character has been painted by Shakspeare in 
lines which no feebler hand should try to copy. The most sober 
reflections on his fate aj-e those of his faithful servant and biogra- 
pher George Cavondish ; "Here is the end and fall of pride and 
arroganey of men ejialted by fortune to dignities ; for I assure you, 
in his time, he was the haughtiest man in all his proceedings alive; 
having more respect to the honor of his person than he had to his 
spiritual profession, wherein should be showed all meekness, hu- 
mility, and charity, the discussing whereof any further I leave to 
divines." He died the day after the scene just related, on the 29th 
of November, 1580, in the 60th year of his age. 
I 
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Wolbet's dying epeeeh to Sir William Kingston concluded with 
a long and earnest injunction to tbe king " tiiat he bare a vigilant 
eye to depress thli new sort of Ltithercms."- These words Bho\yod a 
prescience of the great religions change which was already in prog- 
ress, and of which Wolsey himself was in part the victim. The 
very year of his fall (1529) was that in which the Giernian princes 
and deputies of cities who favoied the Kfiformation kid before the 
diet at Spejer the Prtitestatioa, whicb has conferred on them and 
their followers to this day the name of " Pkotkstamis " 

In England the ahuses of the chnich were as gross as on the 
Continent, and the doctrines ofWicklifie had neiei been entirely 
forgotten. One of tlie earliest English refoimei" of this a^e « lo 
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"William Ttjsdale, wlio left Englmid in 1B24, repaii'ed to Luther 
at Wittemberg, and there translated the Gospels and Epistles into 
English. Thoaeo he romoTed to Antwerp, ant!, in cocjunotion 
witli other English refugees, set up a printing-press for the supply 
of copies of his Testament and of the tracts of Wicklifie and other 
earij reformers. The ting was warned of danger from this quar- 
ter in 1G25. In 1626 a few thorongh adherents of the principles of 
the Reformaljon had formed themselves into a society called "the 
Chrlsiian ISrotberhood," chief!}' with the oliject of disseminating 
these tracts and copies of the New Testament 

The new ideas had fonnd their way into the nniversity of Cam- 
bridge, whence they were imported into Oxford hy some scholara 
whom Wolsey himself had invited to professorships in his magnifi- 
cent foundation of "Cardinal's College," afterward called Christ- 
church (1537). Wolsey applied himself to the rooting out of these 
hei'esies ; and a.iDong those cited before him appears the name of 
Hugh Latiubk, who was, however, dismissed with a show of fa- 
vor. Others made a public recantation, and many copies of the 
obnoxious books were committed to the flames ; but as jot the per- 
sons of the heteiies were spared, and Wolsey's mild measures were 
attended with no small appearance of success. 

Besides these genuine Protestants, who gave a hearty assent to 
the doctrines of the Eefonnation, there was a large party that felt 
disgnst at the abases of the church, the wealth and pomp which 
overloaded it, and the proaigacy of many among the clergy. To 
this was added so strong a jealousy of the supremacy of the pope 
within the realm that even Wolsey declared, when Henry was cited 
to Rome in the matter of his divorce, that a king of England could 
only appear there at the head of his army. 

The king's own mind bad been turned, as we have seen, to the 
disputed questions ; and, though he strongly maintained to the last 
the chief poinls of Roman Catholic doctrine, ho bad CTcry tempta- 
tion to side with the Protestants in the political part of the contro- 
versy. The question was at length brought ta an issue by his love 
for Anne Boleyn, who had a strong leaning to the reformed faith, 
and by the obstacles raised to his divorce through the machinations 
of the emperor and the pope. Still he abstained from precipitate 
measures ; and, though the new council for the most part repre- 
sented the views of the queen's friends, the highest officer of state, 
the chancellor Sir Thomas More, was a stanch adherent to the old 
opinions, and a much more active persecutor of the Protestants than 
Wolsey. "With Wolsey heresy was an error; with More it was 
crime : and no sooner had the seals changed hands than the Smith' 
iield fires recommenced." 
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Amidst such a slate of foeling the parliament asEembled which 
first established the Proteataiit Church of England under the su- 
premacy of the king (Nov. 8, 1539). Thoir first act was to draw up 
a petition, complaining of tie growth of heresy, and ascribiiiijs it to 
abases in the government of the church, which they laid before the 
liing at great length, for "redress, reformation, and remedy. " In 
spite of the opposition of the prelates, headed by Fisheh bishop of 
Eocheater, the great leader, with More, of the old high Catholic 
party, the chief points of the petition were embodied in ennctiueuts 
restraining the arbitrary powers of the bishops' courts, and checking 
the plnialitlas and non-residence of the clergy. The session ended 
on Dec. 17, 1639. 

Meanwhile the temporizing policy of Pope Clement was urging 
Henry on to the extreme course of withdrawing the question of the 
divorce from his jurisdiction. At length a Cambridge Doctor, 
Thouas Ckanheb, who now appears in onr history at the age of 
forty, su^ested an appeal to the iiniversities of Europe on the le- 
gality of a marriage with a deceased brother's wife. The replica 
were un&vorahle to Henry from those universities of Germany and 
Italy which were under the influence of the Protestants and impe- 
rialists, hut favorable from the rest. His ally. Frauds, overawed 
the nniversity of Paris into giving the desired answer; and he him- 
self used direct intimidation to the reluctant theologians of Oxford 
and Cambridge, telling them, under bis own hand, that "they had 
better not stir up a hornet's nest" (1530). 

The replies of the universities were laid before parliament^ March 
30, 1S31. They had already, in this new session, taken bolder meas- 
ures against the clergy and the pope. An act was passed, including 
the whole body of the clergy under the penalties of prceiatcnire for 
their submission to Wolsey's authority as legate; and they were 
only pardoned on payment of £180,000. At the same time they 
were made to confess, by an act of convocation, that the king was 



OF Englabd, in so Jar as ia perndtted by the Irae of Christ — a saving 
clause carried by Fisher. In the next session, 1533, the power 
of levying annates, or first-fruits on bishops' sees, in favor of the 
pope, was transferred to the king, and the clergy were commanded 
to disregard all spiritual censures from Rome for obedience to these 
enactments. The ecclesiastical revolution was completed by the 
consent of the convocation of the clergy to surroilBcr theii' legisla- 
tive powers. Sir Tliomas Moio's resignation of the great seal (May 
16, 1632) proved his, own honesty and the discourngement of the 
Catholic party. 

Much of this year (1533) was spent in fruitless negotiations with 
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the popa atiJ emperoi- concerning the divorce. At length, haying 
renewed his alliance with Francis I. hy a personal interview at Ca- 
lais, Henry celebrated a private marriage with Anne Boleyn (Jan. 
25, 1533), who had long resided in his palace with alt the state of 
a qaoen, and had been created Marchioness of Ponibroko in the pre- 
ceding autumn. 

The parliament which met in February passed the "Act of Ap- 
peals," forbidding appeals to Euine from the ecclesiastical courts. 
In cases touching the ting and royal family the final appeal wbs 
to the prelates in the npper house of convocation. Accoi'dingly, 
the convocation which met in April decided the questions submit- 
ted to them in Henry's favor ; and Cranmer, who had jnst succeed- 
ed Warham as Archbishop of Canterbury (March 80, 1S88), held a 
court at Dunstable, and pronounced the king's marriage with Cath- 
erine nnll and void from the beginning, and that with Anne Boleyn 
good and lawful (May 25-28). On Saturday, the 3l3l of May, tho 
new quean entered London in procession, and on the next day she 
was crowned at Westminster with a splendor that seemed designed 
to gild over all tliat was dark and doubtful in Ihe manner of her 
elevation. 

Amidst the acclamations of London there was yet so Strang a 
sympathy with Calheiine that Charles V., whom Henry vainly at- 
tempted to conciliate, cherished hopes of ari insnrrection, Cath- 
eiine herself in dignaiitly refused the title of "Princess Dowager," 
and made her appeal lo the pope, who reversed Cranmer's decision. 
Henry went through the form of appealing ta a general council, bnt 
his real confidence was.in his own power to defy the pope. On the 
7th of September his satisfaction was crowned by the birth of a 
daughter, who, onder the name of Blizaeetk, was desiiocd to 
wield, with glory and success, the power whicb she derived from 
the strong will of Henry. The diyorced Queen Catherine died at 
Kimbolton, Jan. 29, 1536. 

The parliament, which met on Jan. 15, 1531, confirmed the di- 
vorce of Catherine and the marriage with Anne, settled the sncoes- 
siou on her children to the exclusion of the Princess Mary, and 
made any opposition to this settlement by overt act high treason, 
and any words spoken ag^nst it miapriaioii of treason.* 

The year 1534 is memorable for the final severance of the Church 
of England from that of Gome, and the entire emancipation of the 
Enj-lish slate from all contiol by the pope; for the two changes, 
though inseparably connected in i^t, must not be confounded. 
The price psid for the church's liberation from Home was tho 

' This term, derived from the old French in^apris (ointernpt), wai applied lo 
arlmea which Beemed to partake, hy aeceaBnry Inf^eoce, of the chamcter of treason. 
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transference of her legitimate poirers to (he etato, and her Bubjec- 
tlon to tlie authority of the king as her suprenie liead apon eanli. 
This change mast te carefnlly distinguished from the adoption of 
the broader principle of liberty of oonBoience — a principle implied 
in the claims of the Reformers, bnt ncknoivn to those who framed 
the reformed establishment. Wicklitf^, it la trne, had long eince 
asserted that principle, and it was still cherished by a few obscnre 
I^testants, of whom more will Eoon be heard. But lo Henry and 
his advisers it was -as monstrous as democracy could have been ; 
and we must not be surprised, therefore, at seeing religions perse- 
cution not only continued, but urged alike against the heartier sup- 
porters of the new faith and the obstinate adherents of the old 
church polity. These persecutions varied with the king's caprice 
and tlie changes of his adrisevs; but, in the main, they were the 
natural consequence of Henry's continuing to hold Soman Catholic 
doclrine while he cast off the dominion of Rome. It was the glory 
of a far later age to give op pei'secution altogether. 

The revolution now described was efFected by a series of acts of 
pariiament (25 Hen. Tin. eo. 19-21), depriving the clei^ of the 
power — which they themselves renounced in convocation— to legis- 
late even for internal and spiritaal afiairs, except in convocation 
with the king's consent, and annulling all canons which wore con- 
trary to the king's prerogative — forbidding all payments to the pa- 
pal see (all appeals had already been forbidden) — transferring tho 
dispensing power from the pope to the archbishops, and confining it 
to things not contrary to the law of God — doing away with the con- 
firmation by the pope of the election of bishops, and appointing 
their election to be made by a cong^ d'^lit-e from the crown — ex- 
empting monasteries from episcopal visitation, and placing them 
ander the visitation of the crown — and subjecting all who had re- 
course to Borne for bulls or other instruments to the penalties of 
prmnmiare. These measures were accompanied by a solemn dec- 
laration, that it was not intended to decline or vary from the con- 
gregation of Christ's Church in any things concerning the very arti- 
cles of the Catholic faith of Christendom, but to preserve the peace 
and unity of the realm by seeking relief within the realm at tlie 
hand of the sovereign, to whom there was no superior. I'he future 
relatioQ of England to the see of Borne was thus defined by the con- 
voeation of York— " that the bishop of Itome had no more power in 
England than any other bishop ;" and he is described in one of tho 
acts as " tho bishop of Rome, otherwise called the pope.'' 

These acts mate repeated allusions to the king's supremacy, and 
one of them thus asserts the independence of the realm, as " recog- 
nising no superior under God, but only your Grace," and as free 
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from all laivs l)ut "such as have been ordained within it, or ty 
Bij^rance of ilte king to the peoph tuken bg their free Hherty, at 
their own consent to be used among thorn, aot aa tho laws of any 
foreign ptinco, potentate, or prelate." In the following session (Nov,, 
1534) these principles were made the law of the land by the cele- 
brated Act of Supremacy (36 Hen. VIII. c. 1), enacting that "the king 
our sovereign lord, his heirs and successors, kings of this realm, shall 
be taken, accepted, and reputed thb onli auFREHB head dc bakth 
OF THE Chceqh OP Ekgland oA[j,bd Eoolbsia Ahglicana," mhioh 
title and style is to be annexed to the imperial crown of this realm, 
with power to correct all heresies and offenses which may be law- 
fully reformed by any spiritual authority or Jurisdiction. This was 
followed by an act prescribing anew the form of oath to be taken by 
all the king's subjects, to observa the act of succession ali'eady 
passed, and making the offense of opposition to the settlement, 
though only in teords, or toUhhoMmg any of the king's titles, no 
longer misprision of tl'eason only, but high treason. 

Before the passing of these Unal acts a violent persecndon of the 
Catholic party had commenced. It was not without the prorocation 
of impending danger. Already, in 1633, the liing had been threat- 
ened with divine judgment by an enthusiast named Elizabeth Bar- 
ton, " tho Nan of Kent," whose pretended revelations were accepted 
by certain priests and others, and made the fonndation of a plot in 
fevor of the Lady Mary, in which Fisher bishop of Rochester was 
implicated. In March, 1534, parliament, by .an act of attainder, 
condemned the maid and her chief adherents to death for treason, 
and Eisher and others to imprisonment fdi misprision of treason. 
Next month the news arrived that Pope Clement had given judg- 
ment against the king's divorce and his new marriage, and had 
required his submission, under a penally of excominnnication and 
deposition, to which the imperialists were preparing to give effect 
by an invasion of England. A commission was issued to administer 
the oath to the succession. Eisher and Sir Thomas More refused to 
take that oath, and were committed to the Tower. On tho passing 
of the enactmonta above mentioned fresh measures of severity were 
adopted, and Eisher and More were attainted of high treason. 

Toward the end of 1634 Clement TU. was succeeded by Paul III., 
a pontiff in the interest of Erance and disposed to an accommodation 
with England. But Henry distrusted the sincevily of his o^'ertures, 
and he was further initated by a rebellion which had broken out 
in Ireland. He now gave way more and more to the fierce passions 
of his nature. The penal laws were enforced alike against heretics 
and Catholics ; and while Tyndale's Bible was burnt at Smilhfield, 
and fourteen Anabiiptists sufcrad by five (May, 1S35), the prior and 
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BIX monfeB of the Chai-terhouae were hanged at Tybuin for the 
treason of denjing the Idng'a auptemauy (Maj aud June, 1535). 
lE'isher anil More ^ere again summoned to submit, and again 
refused (May 7) ; and the pope choEs this very juncture fur maiiing 
Fisher a cardiiml. Stung by tbls defiance, the king vowed that be 
night have the hat, but he should have no head to wear it on. 
And that head, whitened by the cai-es of eighty years, was meekly 
laid en the bbofc at Tower HiU on June 22, 1535. 

A moi-Q iiluHtrious and blameless victim was next brought before 
the special commission which had condemned Fisher. On July 1 
Sir TnoMAS More appeared before them at WeatniinBter, totteving 
on a stick from weakness through his long imprisonment. He ex- 
posed, with calm contempt, the false evidence of Richard Eich, 
chai^ng him with treasonable expressions ; bat as to the king's 
supremacy, he simply declared that he had never practiced against 
it, bat he could not consent to it. "I will not meddle," he said, 
"with any snob matters, for I ara fnlly detertnined to serve God, 
and lo think upon His passion and my passage ont of this world." 
When the horrible doom of treason was passed upon him, but com- 
muted to beheading "by the king's special mercj" — "God forbid," 
said he, " that the king should show any more such merey to any 
of my friends." Such fiaEbes of bis native wit continued to light 
op the Christian dignity of bis few remaining days. The details of 
the closing scenes are preserved in the osquisile narrative of his 
daughter, Margaret Boper, who, on bis return U> tbe Tower, nished 
thrangh the guards and fell upon his neck. On the 6th of July 
he was brought out Co execution on Tower Hill. The weak scaffold 
shook as he mounted it. "See me safenp," he said Jo Sir William 
Kingston, "for my coming down lean shift for myself." Not being 
Buifered to address the people, be asked their prayers and their 
witness that be died in the faith of the holy Catholic Church, and 
a faithful servant of God and the king. When he had prayed, the 
execationer be^ed his forgivenesa. " Friend," said More, kissing 
him, "tbonarttodomethegreatestbenelitthatlcan receive. Pluck 
up thy spirit, man, and be not afraid to do thine office. My neck 
is very short; take heed, therefore, that thou strike not awry for 
saving of thine honesty," After laying his head on the block, he 
moved aside his beard, remarking, "Pity that should bo cut, it baa 
not committed treason." And so be died. 

If the can se for which hesufEored will not justify More's being called 
a martyr, his deathwasoonetheless a judicial murder; and perhaps 
we may view it as the "1>apti5m of blood" by which Henry com- 
mitted himself to the crimes and cruelties of his later years. Its 
immediate effect, following upon the executions of I'isher nril Iha 
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Carthn&ianB, was n stocra of indignation throughout Europe, wliich 
Henr; iitienipted in vain to meet with an elaborate apology. The 
pope drew np the long-threatened ball of interdict and deposition ; 
bnt its issue waa suspended through the interference of FraodB I., 
who warned his holiness against altemptiog to deal with the crowns 
of kings. One result of this fresh quarrel with Borne was to draw 
Henry into a closet nnion with the German Protestants. 

Sir Thomas Cromwell, secretary of sttite, who had risen to power 
soon after the fall of his master Wolsey, and had been the chief 
agent in all the measures of refonnntion, was now appointed vicar- 
genetal oir vicegerent of the king in ecclesiastical matters. He at 
once issued a commission for a general visitation of the religious 
houses, universities, and other spiritual corporations of the king- 
dom. Upon their report, exposing scenes of misrule and immo- 
rality, over which the veil of decency must be drawn, parliament 
suppressed (with a few exceptions) all the monasteries, to the num- 
ber of 37e, whose income was under £300 a jear, and gave their 
revennes to the king, amounting to £32,000 a year, besides goods, 
chattels, and plale, computed at £100,000 more. The unireisities, 
on the other hand, received fresh encouragement by the remission 
of the payment of lirsthfhiits (Mai'ch, 163G). 

' By these acts the pai'liament, which had sat since 1629, set the 
seat to its work of reformnlion. It was dissolved on the 4th of 
April, 1536. Its other chief acts were to increase the severity of 
the criminal law. The new and horrible punishment of boiling to 
death was not only enacted, bnt actually inflicted on poisoners, and 
vagabonds were to be driven to work by severe whippings. It also 
completed the union of Wales with England, extending to the peo- 
ple of the principality the English laws and liberties, including par- 
liamentary representation, and etyoining the nseof the English lan- 
guage in the courts of justice. The county palatine of Chester had 
recently received the like privileges. 

This middle period of Henij's reign has demanded an attention pro- 
portionate to its importance. The eleven troubled and tragic years 
which remain may be disponed of moi'e hrieiiy in the next chapter. 
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The third period of Henry's reign begins with a deed of blood 
wliioh has delirered liis memory to execration — the execution of 
Quean Anne Boleyn. Even if the charge of adnltary were proved 
conclusively against her, which it never has been, we should scarcely 
the lesa abhor the heartJesH crnelty which eonld consign to the block 
the wife whom he had fondly loved, and forwbose sake be had di- 
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obtained, suffered at Tyburn, May 13, 1536; Iier brother. Lord Roch- 
fott, was esecuted on. Tower Hill, for the like unnatural and im- 
probable crime, May 17; and Queen Anne was beheaded within 
the Towor, May 19, meeting her fate with pions resignation, and 
sending messages of duty and afinetion to the king. 

The veiy next day the ting married Jane, the daughter of Sir 
Thomaa Seymour, who had been a lady iu the train of Queen Anne, 
as Anne herself had been in that of Catherine. To Henry's extreme 
joy she hore him a son and heir, afterward Edwakd VI., Oct. IS, 
1537 ; but the queen died on Oct. 24. 

A new parliament, which met on Jane 8 and sat to July IS, 153S, 
ratiflfld the late acts, and made a new settlement of the suoceasion 
on the king's heirs by Jane Seymour ; and, in case of their fMlure, 
flie king might dispose of the crown by will or letters patent. A 
new act was passed against the authority of the pope ; and the first 
imtkoHxed translation of ihe Bible, based on lyndnle's, by Miles 
CovEBPALB, was adopted by the king, and ordered to bo placed in 
every parish ffiurch. 

The popular discontent at lbs snpprassion of the losaer monas- 
teries led to insurrections in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire. The lat- 
ter, under Mabert Aske of Doncaster, was called the Pilgrimage of 
Grace. It was joined by tbe Archbishop of York, Lord Darcy, and 
other noblemen, and waa only pnt down in 1587, when Darcy was 
exeeuKd, with tha other leaders, among whom were several abbots. 

The occasion presented by this rebellion was seized for the snji- 
pressum of the greater tnonaaieries. The monks generally propitia- 
ted the king by a volantajy retirement. The relios, and particularly 
those of St. Thomas (a Beoket) of Canterbury, were exposed to pub- 
lic insult. The property of the suppressed houses was transferred 
to the king, who pensioned tbe abbots and priors, erect^ the six 
new bishoprics of Westminster, Oxford, Peterborough, Chester, 
Gloucester, and Bristol, and enriched his courtiers by large grants. 
Some of the noblest English houses owe their fortunes to this source. 

The pope now fulminated against Henry the bull, which had lain 
domuint for three years, by which his soul was delivered to Satan 
and his kingdom to the first invader (Dec 17, 15SS). The emperor 
and the king of France, who had lately made a tmoe for ten years 
(June 28), were iu vain urged to cany ont the sentence. Henry 
made a cliaraetorisUc reply, at the expense ot several of the rehi- 
tives of his kinsman Cardinal Pole, who had lately written a book 
agiunst him. The Countess of Salisbury, mother of the Cardinal, 
was attainted and imprisoned, while his brother and several other 
Catholic nobles were beheaded, 1539. (Portho relation of the Poles 
to the royal family see the genealogical tables.) 
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This Biime year, 1539, witnessed a gi'eat check to tlia Eeforma- 
tion. la dactrine Henry hsA always been a Catholic, though the 
influence of Cromwell and Cranmer, and the pteaehing of Latimer 
and other enTuest Protestants, seemed to hare had an efito apon 
him, the chief sign of which was his authorizing the general reading 
of Che English Bible. But he now attempted to establish nniformity 
of opinion ; and he caosed the new parliament (which met April 
28, 1539) to enact the SiaMe of the Six Articles, or, as the Prot- 
estants called it, the Bloody Bill. It adopted the Bomish doctiines 
of the real ptesenee, cominnnion in one kind, prifate masses, vows 
of chastity, clerical celibacy, and auricular confession, as a part of 
the national creed, all dissent from which was to be visited with 
the extreme pnnishment of heresy. The great adviser of this act 
was Stephen GiRDiNER, bishop of Winchester, the chief rival of 
Cranmer and Cromwell. Cranmet opposed the bill in the house, 
bat regained the king's favor by dismissing his wife. Bishops 
Latimer and Shaxton resigned their sees and were imprisoned, a 
fate which was shared by 600 persona accused under the new 
act. Cromwell, however, obtained their liberation, and the king 
granted some compensation to the Frotestants by permitting every 
family to possess the new translation of the Bible. The parlia- 
ment of 1539 struck also a heavy blow at Iha civil constitution by 
giving to the king's proclamations the same force as acts oFparlia- 

Crorawell was meanwhile planning to draw Henry closer to the 
Protestant princes of the Continent byhis nnion with Anne, daugh- 
ter of John in., duke of Cleves. The man'iage took place Jan. 6, 
15iQ; but Henry conceived, at the first sight, an aversion to his 
hride, who could not even converse with him, as she only spoke 
Dutch. 'The marriage was pronounced invalid by convocation, on 
the ground of a pre-contract (July 10), and dissolved by parliament 
(July 3i), with the consent of Anne, who accepted a pension of 
£3000, with rank next to the royal family. She died nt Chelsea in 
1567, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

The divorce of Anne was accompanied liy the fiill of Cromwell, 
whose enemies, embittered by the suppression of the monasteries, 
had a poweifnl leader in the Duke of Norfolk. The duke arresled 
him at the council-board and carried him to the Tower on the 
charge of heresy and treason (June 10), and he was attainted by 
pOTliament, June 28. In vain did he implore mercy from the king, 
who was weaiy of so able and faithful a servant. He was executed 
on Tower Hill, July 28, 1540. 

On the same day Henry maiiied Catherine Howard, the niece of 
the Duke of Norfolk. This alliance, and the removiil of Cramwoli, 
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reatored the ascendency of the Catholic patty, headed by Norfolk 
and Gavdiner, and the Six Articles were rlgorauEly enfoiced. Bat 
the king was equally aevere against the deniers of his snpremacy ; 
Catholic and Protestant ' ' traitors" were dragged to exectition on the 
Bame hnrdles ; and, as was wittily said at the time, those who were 
agiunat the pope were burned, and those who were for him were 
hanged. A new rebellion in Yorlishire afforded a pretext for the 
execution'of the aged Conntess of Salisbury, mother of Cardinal Pole, 
who had been attunted in I5S9. She was beheaded on the green 
within the Tower, May 37, 1541. The same fate waa soon shared 
by Queen Catherine Howard, who was clearly convicted of unchasdty 
both before and after her marriage. She waa attaintad for treason, 
with her accomplice I.ady Rochfort, who had contributed lo the 
death of her own sister-in-law, Qoeen Anno Boleyn, and both were 
executed on Tower Hill, Feb. 12, 1643. 

From these scenes of blood it is some relief to turn even to the 
disorders of the sister kingdoms. Ireland had been for some years 
the scene of wars between her own native parties, and of rebellions 
against Henry fomented by the Romanists. These tumults were 
only partially appeased, when Henry assumed the title of King of 
Ireland, instead of " Lord" (Jan. S3, I641J, an act which was sanc- 
tioned by parliament in 1644. 

On the Scottish frontier there had been for many years a succes- 
sion of pet^ wars and of armed truces. In 1642 Henry declared 
war against the Scots, who suffered a defeat at HaUdon Hill (Aug. 
26), and one still mbre disastrous in Cumberland, near the Sobvay 
Moss (Not. 25). This disaster is said to have broken the heart of 
JiUEsV., who expired (Dec. 14, 1642), leaving an infant daughter 
Maet, whose fate waa frfterwaid so deeply involved in the destinies 
of England. 

Once more, as in the ease of the Maid of Norway (see p. 73), 
there appeared an opportunity of nniting the crowns by a marriage 
of the young Prince of Wales with tbe infant Queen of Scots. The 
alliance was nearly concluded by Henry and the regent Earl of 
Arran, when it was broken off by the influence of Cardinal Beaton, 
the head of the Catholics in Scotland, who waa already engaged in 
his conflict with the Scottish Beformers ; and an aliiance was made 
between Scotland and France, against which country Henry had 
lately formed a league with the emperor (Feb. 11, 1643). 

On the 10th of July, 1643, Henry made his sixth and last mar- 
riage, with Catherine, widow of Lord Latimer, commonly known by 
her maiden name of Catherine Parr. She was a woman of virtue 
and good sense. It is smd, though on doubtful authority, that her 
leaning to the reformed doctrine at one time endangered her ; bnt 
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she eBOftped by her tact in managing tlio king's temper. At Gai- 
diner's instigation ha bad givoa ordora for her arrest, when the fol- 
lowing scene took place : "Kate," said he, eharply, "you are a doc- 
tor." "So, Sir," she replied, "I only wished to divert yon from 
your pftio by an ai^nmeut in which you bo much shine." " la it 
ao, sweet-heart?" exclaimed the king; "then we are friends again." 
She had the rare fortune ta survive her husband. Tho_same year 
that Heniy died (1547) she niamod Sir Thomns Seymour, admiral 
of England, and died in 1548. 

The wars with Scotland and France were actively prosecuted in 
154i and the following years. In May the English barat Edin- 
burgh and LeJth, and they continued to ravage the south of Scot- 
land. In July Henry himself invaded Erance and took Boulogne! 
but the emperor suddenly concluded a separate peace with S'rancis 
at Crepy, and Henry returned to Enghind (Sept, 30). In the next 
year (1545) the French fleet harassed the English coast, and an 
indecisive action was fought off the Isle of Wight. At length 
peace waa concluded both with France and Scotland, June 7, 1646. 
The chief obstacle to an accommodstion with the latter country 
had been removed by the assassination of Cardinal Beaton, at St. 
Andrews, just when his triumph over the reformers seemed complete 
(Itfay 28), 

At home these last years of Henry'a reign are filled with events 
illustrating the increasing power of the Kefoimation, the violent 
resistance of its enemies, and the inconsistenciea and cruelty of tha 
king. In 1514 Henry sent to Cranmer a translation of the Litany, 
for general use in solemn processions ; and in the foHovring year Jie 
added forms of morning and evening prayer, in English, to be used 
instead of the Breviary. 

Henry'a last parliament met Nov. 23, 154B ; and, after voting a 
anhsidy for the war, and passing a new law against heretics, it pro- 
ceeded to settle the question of ecclesiastical property. The prop- 
erty of all hoapitals, colleges, and chantries was vested in the crown ; 
and the uneasiness created by the measure was removed hy the mag- 
nificent fonndations of Trrniti/ College, Canih-idge, lUirf The Hospital 
of Si. Bartholo<BBW. 

On Cbristmaa-eve it was prorogued by the king in person. His 
speech, the last he uttered in parliament, exhibits the state of his 
mind in a most interesting light. Bursting into tears, he deplored 
the want of charity between man and man, and the prevalent 
religious dissensions. He exhorted his hearers to reform these 
evils in themselves, and the biahops and clergy to agree in teaching 
truth, which is one. Though the use of the Sciiptnres bad been 
permitted in the English tongue, they must not bo expounded by 
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each man ae he pleased, cor "disputed and 
honae and tavern." Thus did Henry, whil g 

source of knowledge, claim to subject its as h and 

teacb, as the romedy tbr all evils, tlie cliarity w ed 

Here, too, is the key lo the perplexities of ] — q ti 

of the highest order, inteutions of the heat aim re 

self-mil. During the remaiader of his ceign 
passion" had full play. Yet we must not ra h 

blame of the rooasnrBS urged on by bad ad t nd 
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secation of the Protestants. Latimer again pe th 

of the king; but they sent other victims to t m h te 

of the young and beautiful Anne Ascue, w ff ei m 

than manly firmness, for denying the doctrin ta 

deserves perpetual pity (July, 1546). At this very time Henry pro- 
posed to the reformed princes of Germany a new " League Chris- 
tian ;" and we have the best assurance of his intention to have car- 
ried on the work of the reformation. 

But his career was run. A wound in his leg grow worse, and 
confined him to his couch (Nov., 15t6J. All thoughts were turned 
t«ward the succession. By a third and final act of succession 
(1644) the claims of the princesses Mary and Elizabeth had been 
admitted, next in order after their brother Edward The Prince 
ofW w ad child of nn ar d and hero must be 

a pro un g minority. T m k indidate tvas 

Edw rd S ym d Hertford, h ung pnn s undo, who 

had d g ed h elf in, the w rs b w s wanting in 

sound gm A he head of h P te an h was obnoxious 

lo th Ca cs ose leaders h ha gi n p oual offense. 

Tho ead h veteran Dik fNrf ka d his celebrated 

son, Henry Howard earl of Surrey, who was the rnost accomplished 
man of his age, and whose writings have given him a high place in 
English literature. His splendid virtues have cast into the shade 
his faults of imprudence, haughtiness, and ambition ; and it nas 
in part owing to those faults that he now fell a victim to the jealous 
fears of Henry. On tho chai^ of his aspiring to marry the Princess 
Mary and succeed to the crown he was arrested and committed to 
the Tower, with his father (Dee. 7). Thoy were also charged with 
intrigues with Gardiner for the restoration of the papacy. Surrey 
was tried and found guilty by a special commission, Jan. 13, 164T, 
and exiecnted Jan. 1!>. The parliament, meeting on Jan. 14, passed 
an act of attainder against Norfolk, the king urging on the pro- 
ceedings from iho desire, as he told them in his message, to provide 
) the dignities of Norfolk at the coronation of the 
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Princo of Wales. But this last Tictim was sniitqlicd from him bj- a 
power to which even liings must yield. On Thursday, Jan. 27, 
the rojal assent was giyen by commission to the bill of attainder, 
and two hours after midnight Henry was no more. In his last mo- 
ments he had sent for Craiimer, but when he reached Whitehall the 
king was spoechlesa. Craiimor, " speaking comfortably U> him, de- 
sired him to give some token that he pot his trust in God through 
Jesus Christ; therewith the king wrung the archbishop's hand" 
and expired. He died on Jan, 38, 15i7, in the 66th year of his age 
and the 38tli of his reign. 

He was buried on Feb. 16, in St. George's chapel, Windsor, in 
accordance with the directions of hia will, which also bade the re- 
mains of Quean Jane to he intened beside him. Tho masses, which 
he ordered to be said forever, combine with his prayers to the Virgin 
and other expressions in the will to mark it as that of a doctiinal 
Catholic. The same instrument arranged the succession in accord- 
ance with the last act of parliament, but added that, in case of Che 
failure of his children and their issue, tbe crown should pass to the 
issue of his sister the PrincesB Mary and the Duke of Suffolk, thus 
exclnding the Scottish royal family. A council of fifteen " execu- 
tors" was named to administer tho government during his son's 
minority. 

Henry's reign was one of the most, if not the most, memorable for 
its acts in English history. Besides all its ecclesiastical reforms, 
and notwithstanding the increased power of the crown, parliament 
gained a vast addition to its importance by Henry's constant appeals 
to it to sanction bis acts, and by the use he made of the coiomoDS 
to overcome resistance in the lords. Of Henry himself it has been 
well said that his history is his best character and description. The 
popular tradition vacillates between admiration of " bluff King Hal" 
and execration of a blood-slained tyrant ; and, while one historian 
holds him np as all but "the ideal model of perfect wickedness," 
another ingeniously hammers out the ta-easurea of onr old records 
into leaves to gild over bis idol. In bis own time it was said of 
him that "Harry loved a man"— and it was bocanse he was a man 
himself— not a, hero, nor a saint, nor a monster, but a man — ivhose 
fierce temper exaggerated human faults and vices, hnt whose reign 
bears witness to many manly virtues; and after both have been 
judged with tlie severest impartiality, it remains to be recorded, 
oven of him, that 
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Heney Vm. left thi'ee children: Maut, the daughter of Cath- 
erine of Aragon ; Ei.iaiiBBTii, the daughtei' of Anno Boleyn; and 
Edward, the son of Jane Seymour. Mary was in hei' 32d yea.r, 
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EHzabcth ill her 14tli, and Edward in his lOtli ; the first beinK the 
hope of the CathoUc3, and the other two of the Protestants. With 
Norfolk in the Towei-, where ha remained during Edward's rsie", 
none were so rash as Co move in Mary's favor, and Edward became 
king by the title of Edward VI. 

Edward VI. was bom at Hampton Court, Oct. 12, 1587. We 
learn Irom his own diary of his reign that "he was brought up till 
he came to tax years old among the women." He had then for 
tutors Dr. Cox, efWrward his almoner, and John Cheke, one of the 
first cultivators of Greek learning in England, He had a competent 
knowledge of Latin, Greeb, Frencb, and Italian, and was able to 
converse intelligently on questions of philosophy and religion, nor 
was he deficient in manly exercises. His sincere piety ever showed 
itself in the desire to do right. AfEer all allowance has been made 
for the language of flattery and for the promises of hope, we may 
accept the praises of the gi-cat men who knew him as proofs of his 

During most of his reign, however, Edward was in the hands of 
statesmen who were little fit to be the advisers of such a prince. 
His uncle, the Earl of Hertford, postponing the announcement of 
Henry's death till the third day, conducted Edward fi«m Hertford 
to his sister Elizabeth at Enfield, and brought him to the Tower 
(Feb. 1, 1547), his proclamation having heen made in London the 
day beflDre. The council of execui<ii-s appointed by Henry only 
met to subvert the principles of the late ting's will. He hod 
desired th^ Chai'e should be no protector, and that no new meas- 
nres of importance should he tafeen during his son's minority. 
But Hertford obtained his own nomination as protector, and he 
was at the same lime created Dnlce of Somerset; the chancellor, 
Wriothesley, being made Earl of ' Southampton, and John Dudley 
viscount Lisle, Earl of Warwick. Wriothesley was the head of the 
Catholic party and the great opponent of Somerset, who very soon 
obtidncd his dismissal and imprisonment for an irregularity in his 
office of chancellor (March 6). Dudley, whose name soon becomes 
and remains in his descendants so conspicuous, was the eon of 
Edmund Dudley, the croatme of Henry VIl. For his bravery 
in the Scotch wars he had been favored by Henry VIII. and 
created Viscount Lisle. Gardiner bishop of Winchester had 
been originally nominated among the executors, but Henry had 
struck out his name for his treasonable practices with Norfolk, 
Cranmer was there as the moderating spirit between the extrome 
parties. 

Edwai'd was crowned on Feb. 28, and on March 13 he granted 
a new commission to Sonicvsct with eiilargsd powers, the body of 
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executors being ti'aiisfoi'med into s, council and placed under Som- 
erset's controL His administration iimj be regarded aa the tem- 
jHitary triumph of tlie Protestant party, to be followed by the reac- 
tion under Mary, before the final settlement of the HefonnatioD by 
tlie fiimnesa of Elii:abeth. 

Tlie state of affairs was such as to demand the utmost prudence, 
but to tempt a man like Somerset to rashness. On the Continent 
the Reformation seemed in daugei'. Luther liad died shortly before 
Henry VIII. (15*6). The OnwcU of 'IVeat had assembled in 1646 
to relay the foundations of the CHtholic Church. Tlie Empeiw 
Charles V. hAd defeated the Protestant princes at Miihlberg (April 
32, 1547). Francis I. died March 33, and was succeeded by Hknry 
II., who began his reign by assisting the Scottish Catholics, and en- 
oonraging them to break off the pnjjected marriage of their yonng 
queou to Edward VI. He was prompted \o this course by the 
princes of Lorraine, whose sister, Mary of Guise, was the widow of 
James V. and mother of the Queen of Scots. 

The castle of St. Andrews, whore the slayers of Cardinal Benton 
had taken refuge, sane ndeiod to a French foivje, Aug., 1647, where- 
upon Somerset inraded Scotland and gained a great victory at 
Pinkie, near Musselburgh, Sept. 10. But the humiliation of this 
defeat, and the cruelty of the English after the battle, only the 
more alienated the Scotch Catholics, who very soon sent the infant 
queen to Erauce and betrothed her to the dauphin, afterward Fran- 
cis H. 

Meanwhile the-Eeformation had been pushed forward at home. 
The zeal of one London parish had pui^^ed its church of images, 
pictures, and even the crucifix; a general ecolesjaslical visitation 
had been instituted for the removal of images, the assertion of the 
royal supremacy, and the use of the English tongno in the chm'ch 
services ; and Bonner and Gardiner had been imprisoned fbr pro- 
testing against these measures (Sept,), though they were soon re- 
leased. The parliament, which met Nov. 4, placed all offices, in- 
cluding bishoprics, in the king's hands, and the bishops were reali- 
pointed, dming pleasis^ withont even the show of a cojujif d'eUre. 
They repealed the statutes of Heniy IV. and Henry V. against 
h L 11 d with the Six ArlJcleSj and other penal measures of 
! last re gn. They enjoined communion in both kinds, and 
mposed se ere penalties for speaking irreverently of the Eucha- 
n t Th y vested all the remaining property of ecclesiastical cor- 
p rat the crown, to be employed for uses of learning and 

It b t mucli of it was diverted to the enrirhment of the 

b 1 tj. They abolished the many treasons created in the 
1 t re jj , stoiing the statnte of Edward IH., and they increased 
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the sevorily of tlio laivs against vagrancy. The work thus begun 
was carried on by the council, who had already regulated preach- 
ing by the pablicatioa of twelve homilies to be read in all churches, 
and who now issued prodauiatlons agnioBt enperstltioua popular 
customs (1548). A commiltee of bishops and divines was appoint- 
ed to amend the office!! of the church ; nod the result of their labors 
was Che Fiesr Booic of Cousion Praybb, the me of which was 
eiiJoLned by parliament in the first Act of Umformitg (Jan., 1649). 
A revised edition, called Che Second Book, was published in 1553. 
This work was, in all essential points, the basis of die present Prnjer- 
book. The chief subsequent alterations were made in the reigns 
of Eliiabeth and Charles II, Perfect liberty was given for the nse 
of the English Bible, many editions of which were published daring 
Edward's reign. The same parliament permitted the marriage of 
tlio elargy; and thoy continued lasting, not as a religious act, but 
to encourage the fisheries. 

BnC a change more important than all the rest was the establish- 
ment of the theological doctrines of the continental reformers. Lu- 
ther's arlicuhm stantis aat labentis ecclesuE, the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith, was fully adopted by the English reformers ; while in 
most points they followed the guidance of John Calvin. 

Meanwhile the course of politics was far from running smooth. 
The apposition of Gardiner and Bonner was agam silenced by im- 
prisonment, soon followed by deprivation of their sees ; but a more 
formidable danger arose fVom the intrigues of the protector's broth- 
er, Lord Seymour of Sudeley, Admiral of England. He had mar- 
ried Queen Catherine Parr, and on her death he had formed a plan 
to manj the Princess Elisabe h and to bta n p ssess n h 
king's person. He was attainted by pa amen and x u d n 
Tower Hill {March 30, 1549), I b h he p tan 

ly consenting to sign his death-warr n 

The following summer was makdbppua rre n 

partly against the new order of h ngs nd part u d by p 
ing social disorders which had an g tate f an 

tion. While prices were vast a d by h d 

gold and silver in the New W h nadhnped 

deba^d to meet the necessities h u Vh he pp 

sion of monasteries had not o d d h poo f h Im 

they gave, but thrown monks and fiiarii upon the world, ho m n 
of subfjstence vrere narrowpd by the inclosure of vast parks, chief- 
ly by the new nobililv, and the poor were crushed by the vagrant 
laws Somei set's eftorlfl to give redress by a personal hearing of 
complaints, ind by i pioclamation against iiiclosures, had only 
sanctioned the pnpiilir discontLUt .' ' 
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ford, and waa the aaceetor of the ducal house. " Kel's rebellion," 
in Norfolk, was suppressed still more sevevelj by Warwick. 

These disorders noro laid at the door of Somerset, who nras also 
accused of desiring Co make peace with France and Scotland, with- 
out gaining any success in war. Besides, he had made himself un- 
popular by his arrogance, and especially by his demolition of sev- 
eral chui-ches and bishops' palaces to clear a sit« for his mansion in 
the Strand. (That mansion, "old Somerset Honse," deaavvaa no- 
tice as the first specimen of Italian archilectnce in Englam]. Its 
site is now occupied bj the nohle Italian edifice designed by Sir 
William Chambers for George III.) A party was formed in the 
council by Warwick and Southampton against Somerset, who was 
deserted by nearly all his friencta save Cranmer and the secretary 
Cecil, afterward the great Lord Burloigh. Ho sought safety in 
submission, and confessed, on his knees, the cliai^es against him. 
An act of parliament deprived him of all his offices and sentenced 
him to a fine of £2000 a year in land (Dee., 16*9). The king, 
howevei-, remitted the line, and Somerset was soon restored to tlie 
council and apparently reconciled to Warwick (April, 1550). 

Warwick liad to cope with the same difficnlties as Somerset, and, 
with more than Someiwt's imprudence, he wanted his sincerity. 
He concluded peace ivitli France and Scotland, giving up Boulogne 
for 100,000 crowns (March, 1550). Wiiile his partisans were en- 
riched by the fbrfeitnre of several Catholic bishops, he obtained for 
himself the dukedom of Northnmberland (1661), and signalised his 
elevation by the destroction of his old rival. Somerset had formed 
a conspiracy to recover his power and seise the persons of his enemies 
at the council. He was anested at the council-board (Oct.), tried at 
Westminster Hall, and boheRded ou Tower Hill, Jan. 33, 1652. 

The Reformation pi^oooeded meanwhile nnder the auspices of 
Cranmer and his friends ; of whom Kieley had been made bishop 
of the united sees of London and Westminster, Hooper bishop of 
GIoQcester, and Miles Covbedale bishop of Exeter. S'orty-two 
ArHclex of Religion were drawn up (1551), a second Act of Uni- 
foi-mity waa passed, and fasts and holidays were regulated by par- 
liament (1652). Though there were no executions of Cathtilics to 
excuse the orueltieB of the next reign, yet the pains of heresy were 
enforced against Protestant schismatics; and, among others, Joan 
Eocher was burnt as an Anabaptist (1660). Great efforts were 
made to induce the Lady Mary to confbnn, but she steadfkatly re- 
fused \ and, out of deference to the power of her couun Charles 
v., she was allowed the private exercise of her religion. 
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Northumberland, though in hie last moments he professed to have 
alwuys been a Catholic, now brought his affecled leal for Prolest- 
antism to the aid of his family ambicion. The king's health whs 
giving way. An attack of smatt-pox in April, 1552, had been fol- 
lowed by consumption. North uoibetland worked upon his fears of 
a Catholic revolution to induce him to assume the power, which hia 
father bad only exercised by the sanction of pai'liainent, to dispose 
of the crown by will, in favor of the Lady Janb Gbet, of whose 
parentage and character we sliall speak presently, Edward snm- 
moned the judges to draw up the necessary deed ; and, on their ob- 
jcctini; to it as illegal, the dying king showed a Hash of his father's 
temper, and "asked, with sharp words and an angiy countenance, 
where were the letters patent," North ambevlond threatened furi- 
ously. The deed was drawn and signed by the council, Cranmcr 
hesitating to the last (June 21, 1553). 

Meanwhile the king was rapidly sinking; his physicians gave 
place to an ignorant woman, who promised a certain cure; and, 
while tnmors of poison were spread among the common people, 
Mary and Norihnmberland were seeking aid — the one from the 
empcTOr, and the other from France— for the impending conflicl.. 
Tljp king expired at Greenwich on Thursday the 6th of July, 1553, 
in the 16th year of his age and the 7th of hia reign; and with him 
ended the male line of the house of Tudor. Besides all the good 
that was hoped or said of him, he left deeds aa his imperishable 
memorials in the grammar-schools which bear his name throaghout 
the land, and especially in the magnificent hospitals,. for the mind 
and body, of Christ's Church aiid St. 'i'homns. 
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History preeenta ai 
actere, as well as the 
death of Edward VI,, 



greater contrast than that betiveen the ohai-- 
■ftto, of tho two ladies wlio became, on the 
competitors for the ci'own. The last act of 
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parliament and the will of HenTj VIII, had sottlod the succession, 
after Edward, on the princessea Mary and Elizabeth in order, and 
after them on the heirs of the two danghCei's of Mabt TnDOK 
(danghtei- of Henry VII.) by her second msrrisge with Charles 
Brandon duke of Suffolis. The following table shows their geno- 



Hgnki Vlir. MiuBiiret, qiieao of Scots. Maiy, qu 

m. (1) (Jatherina. ^nccatrtiOfl <pf tbeStiiiui bmiiish, m. Ohm 
(il Aaao Boleyo. ptused over in tbe irill of U»aiy V11I. diifce 



Thus Lady Jane Gret was the eldest of the four representatiTee 
of Maiy Tudor. She added to the most gentle temper and the 
rarest piety and yirtuo accomplish men Is in learning which distin- 
guished her above all tho women even of that learned age, though 
the princesses Mary and Elizabeth were but little her inferiors. 
Pot this she thanked her tutor, whose gentle methods of instruction 
were the tnoro winning from their contrast to the severity of her 
parents. She knew Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic, and devoted the 
hours which her fiiends spent in hunting to such reading as the 
"Pheedon" of Plato. Prom these studies she was called, sorely 
against her will, to the throne, the prison, and the block. She was 
marrietl to Lord Guildford Dudley, Northumberland's fourth son, 
May 26, 1563, and was at Sion House when Edward died. When 
Northumberland came to conduct her to the Tower, which was first 
her palace and then her prison, she showed the greatest reluctanco 
and alarm, bat yielded, praying for strength, and was proclaime<l 
amidst the ominous silence of the people (July 9)- To increase her 
disgust she learned that her hiiEband was to he made king; and sho 
plainly warned him that he^ at least, had no title to the crown. 

Meanwhile the Lady Mary, summoned by Northumberland to 
the death-hed h b h h d topped H don (Iloddesdon) 
in Hertford h j un ape to N folk, whence she 

wrote to th 1 1 m h wi E letter arrived the 

day after p 1 m Q J Prlends gathered 

round her ; 1 1 N b b 1 m 1 meet them, the 
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members of tlio council who remained in London escaped from liis 
gnatda in. the Tower nsd proci^med Queen Mar;, amidst the ex- 
ultation of the people (July 19). Northumberland, deserted by his 
aruiy, was arrested at Cambrijge (Julj 20) and committed to the 
Tower (Julj 25), with his sons, the Lady Jane, Bishop Ridley, who 
had preached against Mary at Paul's Cross on Sunday the 16th, and 
many other leaders. 

O Auf, 8 the queen entered the city, attended by the Princess 
El zabeth and the ex-queon Anne of Cleves. She wont straight to 
the To e and released the Dnka of Norfolk, Bishop Gardiner, 
Lo d Cou tenay (the yonng and handsome son of that Murquis of 
Exe t who had been beheaded iu 1S39), and other prisoners. She 
assu ed the lord mayor and aldermeu that, "albeit her own coD- 
s n e was stayed in matters of religion, yet she meant not to com- 

too St ong and party-spiiit ran loo high, for neutrality or even 
mode at on A tumult at Paul's Cross the next day, on Bonner's 
e f utio to hia see, was made the occasion for forbidding any to 
p each n chout a special license, which was only granted to known 
Eonan ts 

On tho leth the Dufeo of Northumberland, and his son the Earl 
of Warw k, pleaded guilty of treason before their peers; and the 
next day S r Andrew Dudley and three other geuilomen wero tried 
before a special commission and also pleaded guilty. Horthum- 
berlanil, after abject entreaties for life, vias beheaded, with Sir John 
Gates and Sir Thomas Palmer (Aug. 33). All died professing 
tharaselves Catholics, and exhorting the people to return to the 
feith. Warwick was respited, and died in the Beauchamp Tower 
(Oct. 31, 1554), on the wall of which he has left his name, "John 
DuDLB," with floral emblems of the names of his four brothers. 
Seldom has the triumph of a sovereign over rival claimants been 
attended with so little severity. 

The remission of the second portion of the last subsidy raised the 
tide of Maiy'a popularity to its height, and the religious reaction 
was scarcely opposed, except by the foreign refugees for conscience' 
sake i and they were ordered to leave the country. Among them 
mas the illustrious Peter Martyr. Mass was saidio St. Paul's in 
Latin, the crucifix was replaced, and the "teal presence" was de- 
fended from the pulpit. The marriages of the clergy ivere no 
longer recognized. Gardiner was appointed chaticellor (Ang. 33), 
and was associated with the lately restored bishops in a commission 
to purily the episcopal bench. Hooper, bishop of Gloucester, the 
most soalouB PiDtestant on the bench, was depiived and imprisoned 
in the Fleet (Sept. 1); Latimer, who haci boldly come to London 
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tlioueli warned to escape, was sent to join Eldley and Coverdale in 
the Tower (Sept. t). Cranmer was also warned ; bnt, far from fly- 
ing, he pubUahed a protest against the restoration of the mass, and 
was committed to the Tower (Sept. 14). He was ttied for treason 
before a special eommiasioD (Not. 18), with Lady Jane Grey, her 
husband, and his brothers Aiubrose and Hanry Dudley. All plead- 
ed gaOty, and were respited fou the time. Negotiations were secret- 
ly opened with Eome, and Commendone, the envoy of Julius III., 
came privately to court and carried back a letter from Mary pray- 
ing for the reconciliation of England to the church; but the time 
was not yet come to receive Cardinal Pols, whom the popo, on hear- 
ing of Ik^ry'3 accession, had appointed legate to England, and who 
was impatient lo return. 

The emperor's envoy, Kenaril, had faeen lUary's constant adviser ; 
and, under the guise of a politic moderation, had recommended a 
thorough suppression of heiesy. He now urged the marriage of 
Mary to his master's eldest son, Don Philip, prince of Castile. The 
proposed marriage was most unpopular. The council and the peo- 
ple were averse to any foreign iiiarri^;e; and the queen, in the Erst 
days of her accession, had promised compliance with theii' wishes. 
But in an alliance with the imperial fhmily they saw too true an 
earnest that the religious persecution, which had raged for years in 
the Netherlands and Spain, would be imitated in England ; nay, 
that even the horrors of the Inquisition might be introduced. The 
popular feeling leaned toward Courtenay, whom the queen had cre- 
ated Earl of Devon ; while a party among the Protestants desired 
hisnnion to the Princess Ehzabeth. 

Mary was crowned on Oct. 1, and parliament met on Oct fi. 
They declared the queen's legitimacy and right to tho crown, an- 
nulled all the religious laws of the last reign, abolished all the new 
treasons, restricted tho prcemienire, and restored the form of public 
worship as it had been in tho last year of Henry VIII. They also 
reversed the attainder of the Duke of Norfolk. Bnt to the Spanish 
inan'iage they showed an invincible dislike, and their petition 
against it was received with a Tudor explosion of anger (Nov. 16). 
They were equally firm against the queen's desire to exclude Eliza- 
beth fi'om the succession. That princess, who had carried coraph- 
ance so tar as to hear mafs, now withdrew from the court ; her life 
was threatened several times, and was only protected by the politic 
advice of the emperor. 

The marriage treaty was concluded befbre Christmas, the empernr 
consenting to Philip's exclusion from the crown in case of Mary's 
death, and to other securities against foreign influence. The dis- 
content of tho people broke out inUi open insiirreclion, with the 
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now yoat (1554). Sir Thomas Wyate rose in Kant, Sir Peter Ca- 
rew ia Devonshire, and Ihe Dnko of Suffolk in the midland coun- 
ties, agdnEt the Spanish match and for the Lady Jane. Wystt 
alone had some success, attd forced his way to London. But liere 
his troops deserted him, and he was taken piiBOnov (Fab. 7). This 
movement sealed the fhte of Lady Jane Grey, who, after a rain at- 
tempt to convert her, suSered, with characteristic meekness, within 
the Tower (Feb. 12). Her husband, Lord Guildford Dudley, was 
beheaded jnat before her on Tower Hill. Her father, the Duke of 
Suffolk, and Wyatl^ wei'e exeeuted soon after, with sixty or seventy 
others, while 400 more were conducted before the queen with ropes 
i-ound th^r necks and pardoned (Marcti and April). The acquittal 
of Sir Nicholas Throgmorton is a memorable example, thus early 
in English histivj, of the firmness of a jnry on a state trial. Gar- 
diner was also defeated in his attempt to re-enact the Six Articles 
and to obtain power to execute the sentence of convocation, con- 
demning Cranmer, lUdley, and Latimer as heretics (April and 
May). The Princess Elizabeth was at first committed to the Tower, 
bat ftftarivard conveyed to Woodstock (May 19) and placed under 
the custody of Sir Henry Bedingfield. When queen, she forbade 
Sir Henry to come to court, adding, " God forgive you, and we do ; 
and if we have any prisoner whom we would have hardly handled 
and straitly kept, then we will send for you." 

Meanwhile the qneen was married to Philip by proxy (March 6), 
and he arrived with a great fleet at Southampton, July 20. Thence 
he traveled, through a pouring rain, to meet the queen at Winches- 
ter, where the marriage was celebrated by Gardiner, July 38 ; and 
henceforth all acts of Government wei'e issued in the names of King 
Philip and Qneen Mary, The union proved a wretched one. Maiy 
was now thirty-eight, and Philip eleven years yonnger. He was 
cold, haaghty, and neglectfnl; and she had not the art of winning; 
the afifection for which she yearned. She already snffered from the 
hysterical fits which tormented her last days; and befbre long the 
nistiUien hope of ofispring revealed to her the incurable malady by 
which those dsys were numbered. Her only consolation was in her 
religion, which, though unquestionably sincere, assumed the form 
of cruel bigotry, under the influence of her evil counselors and of 
her own morose temper. 

The parliament, which met on Nov. 12, reversed the attainder 
of Cardinal Pole, received absolution from him as l^ate, and com- 
pleted, under his auspices, the reconciliation of England to the see 
of Rome. With the new year began the Mabiab Perseodtioh, 
which has conferred on the queen the title of the Bloody Mw-y. 
Gardiner was the prime instigator, though he died before the perse- 
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cution I'cnclied its height, and not before he had shown symptoms 
of leleDting. Folc, though nntnrally humane and gentle, shares 
the guilt of sanctianing it; but the chief agent was Bonnes, bishop 
of London, in whose diocese the miyoritj of all the executions took 
plwe. Chrisii^heraon, bishop of Chichester, lied with him in cruel- 
ty; but nine of the fourteen dioeeaea were exempt from bloodslied. 
Even King PMlip, deep aa is the stain upon hia memory ftom the 
Bubaeqaent cruelties of Alva in the Netherlands, employed hia chap- 
lains to preach against these proceedings. The total number of 
men, women, and childi'en who were bnrnt^ — for oven cMldten were 
thrown into the flames, and some at the very moment of Iheir birth 
— is computed as follows : 

IMS, fmm FebitiBrj' to siiiembffl' u» 



The proto-mavtvra were John Rubers, a canon of St. Paul's, and 
HOOFEE, ex-bishop of Gloucester. The formoi- was burnt m Smith- 
field, the usual site of these executions, February 4; the latter at 
Gloncester, Feb. 9, laSS. Ridley and Latimer suffered together 
at Oxford, Oct. 16, when Latimer uttered, with the keen quaint, 
ness which adorns his sermons, the prophetic words, "Be of good 
comfort. Master Ridley ; play the man ; !u« shall this day light stuJt 
a candle, by God's grace, in England, as I trust shall never be put 

Cbjinmer had bean fried and condemned with Latimer and Bid- 
ley, bnt he was reserved for humiliation before death. Irresolute 
by natural temper, lie yielded to the unwearied artifices of liis ene- 
mies, and was betrayed by the promise of pardon into signing a 
' t when be found that he was to die after all, he 
[Tor like a brave Christian man. On the day of his 
n (March 21, 1656) he was placed upon a platform in St. 
Mnry'a, Oxford ; and after a. sermon by Cole, the provost of Eton, 
recounting his Crimea, but comforting him as a penitent, it was 
Cranmer's turn to speak. lii-st uttering a fervent prayer, he ex- 
horted the people againat prevailing sins ; and then, instead of the 
expected recantation, "Now I come," said he, " lo the great thing 
that troubleth my conscience more than any other thing that ever I 
said or did in my life, and that is the setting abroad of writings cc 
Wary tc 
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heart, and written for fear o( death to save ray life." And after 
□ther such words, he deulared that the hand which had oifended 
should be first burnt. As he went on to denounce the pope as anti- 
chriat, tbey pulled hira down and hurried him to the st^e. There, 
m he had said, be held his right hand steadily in the flame, crying 
with aloudyoice, "This hand hath o^nded." When the fire got 
up he was very soon dead, never stirring or crying all the while. The 
effect of his martyrdom, as described by a Catholic eye-witneas, was 
probably the greatest check that the persecution had yet received. 

On the following day Cardinal Pole was made Archbishop of Can- 
terbnry. Ha was now Mary's chief support. Gardiner had died 
Nov. 12, 1555 ; and Philip had relnrned to the Continent to receive 
the sovereignty of the HetherUnds, which his father abdicated in 
his favor at Brussels, Oct. 25, 1655. The other dominions of 
Charles V. were soon added, escept the hereditaiy states of Austria 
and the elective dignity of the empire, in which ho was succeeded 
by his brother Ferdinand. Charles retired to a Spanish convent, 
where he relieved his hours of devotion with the construction of 
mechanism ; and it is said that the impossibility of maMng his clocks 
keep together taught him at last tbe folly of his life-loi% efibit to 
malie the minds of men move in uniibrmity. 

Passing over the conspiracies which added to Mary's troubles, me 
come to the closing scene. In 165T Philip revisited England, only 
to induce Mary to join in his war with France, which, after one 
brilliant success at the battle of Si. Q^ntm (Aug. 10.), led to the loss 
of Calais, tJie last remnant of the conquests of the Flantagenets. 
Left without snccor from England, the city was surprised and 
taken by the Duke of Guise, Jan. 7, 1563. The people of England 
resented this loss as the greatest national disgrace, not being yet 
prepared to welcome it as their final deliverance from an unwise am- 
bition. The queen felt it as tl^e climax to her troubles. In Sep- 
tember she was attacked by a prevailing fever, and she died Kov. IT, 
1558, in the 6th year of her reign and the 48d of her life. She was 
buried in Henry VII. 's chapel, Westminster, Dec. 13. Her minisler 
and Idnsman, Cardinal Polo, died on the same day with herself. 

The I'eigns of Henry Vni. , Edward TI., and Mary, corresponding 
very nearly to the first half of the 16tii century (a.u. 1509-1558), 
form a distinct period in the history tyi Et^UsH literature^ which has 
been called the "Age of the Protestant Reformation." Its char- 
acter was determined by the reviiial of clasiiixU learmog, and hy tlio 
great religioua movements of the time. Men had little time or in- 
clination for the lighter graces of literature, and even poetry had a 
serious comple^on. John Skblton (d. 1529), the tutor of Hcnvy 
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VIII., was the chief of a number of quaint sniimts who did not 
spare the abuses of the chureli. The ill-fated Henrj Hoivard earl 
of SnBBET(lGl3-1547) created a new epoch by the twofold service 
of giving the earliest example of English blank verse in his transla- 
tion of the jSneid, and of being the ^rst to imitate the great Italian 
poets, especially Petrarch, and to introduce tbe form of poetry called 
the sonnet. His contemporary, the elder Sir Thojias Wtatt, wrote, 
satires, epigrams, and other luisoellaueoas poetry. Both allem])ted 
versions of the Psotms ; and these, with other eflbrts, folmed the 
basis of the complete metrical translation which was published early 
in the next reign, under the names of Siemhald and Hopkins, and 
which is known as the " Old Version," in contradistinction to the 
feebler "New Version" of Tate and Brady. The dmtna began to 
form itself out of the "Mysteries" and " Miracle-plays" of the 
Middle Afi^es. 

The prose of this age is of two feinds: works modeled on the 
Greek and Roman classics, and theological compositions. The 
printing-press already multiplied copies of tlie classics, and Greet: 
learning fought its way (gainst the "Trojans," as its opponents were 
called in tbe uniyersilies. Ebasmds, whose own visit to England 
had great inilnenee, praises the exactness of English scholarship. 
BooER Ascham's Sdioolmaster is etiU one of the best works on edu- 
cation in the Enfilish langu^ie ; and Sir Thokab More imitated 
Plato's vision of an imaginary republic in his celebrated Utopia. 

la religious literature the period derived its glory from tbe E«- 
(jhsk versions of the Bible, the chief of which ivere: I. TgndaUs 
Nem Testament (ISSfiJ and I^taleaeh (1531); 2. Coverdah's Bible 
0637), iJie first complete and authorized translation, and still used 
in the English Psalter; 3. ifaK^eui'sCiii^ edited on the Continent 
by John Bogers, the proto-martyr ; i. O-amner's, or the Great Bible 
(1640) ; and 5. The Gwetia Neio Thstameat, a revision of Tyndale's, 
by Whittirtgkant, a refugee in the reign of Mary. The composition 
of the English Prca/er Book has been already noticed. 

Most of the original works in theology were in Latin — those of 
the reign of Henry VIII. almost entirely so. The English works 
are chiefly Traets and Sermons by tbe reformers and martyrs, espe- 
cially Tyndale, EiiiLEY, CnjNMEB, and Latimer, Latimer's Ser- 
mons are perhaps the best of all, for their simple energy and quaint 
wit The great work of John Fos, commonly known as "The 
Book of Martyrs," belongs to (he latter part of this period. 

In history, the Chronicles of Hall and Holinbhed, the IJ/i of 
Wolses by George Catkubish, and the Joamal of King Edward's 
Reign by himself, ai-e valuable sources of intbrmation. 
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Thb Icmg reign of Elizabeth (1558-1C03) contains thi-ee series 
of chief events; thehistory of the Reformation at home anditi Branca 
and che Netherlands : ttie af&ira of Scotland and the fate of ite un- 
happy qneen ; and the final period of security which followed the 
destruction of the SpaniEh Armada. These will be related eepii' 
rately, as far as possible, though the firat two are for the most part 
con tem poraneous . 

Elizabeth was proclaimed bj tlve council Nov. 17, 1558, iind pTO- 
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coeded from Hatfleld to London (Nov. 34) amidst universal r^oic- 
inga. All prisoners for religion were at once toloased, and procla- 
matioQ was issued forbidding unlicensed preaching, and reatoving 
part of tlie EnEliBh service (Dec. 27). The queen was crowned on 
Jan. 13, 15B9, by tlie Bishop of Carlisle, the only prelate wljo would 
oiHciate, and pBrliament mot on Jan. 21. They declared Eliaahath'a 
lej^itimaoy and title, and restored the supremacy of tlie crown as 
settled by Heniy VIII., and the laws enacted for religion under 
Edward VI. The denial of the queen's title was again made treason. 
The queen was empowered to iatruat her spiritual jurisdiction to a 
commission, and hence arase the too femous Coarl of High Oonards- 
sion. The English Liturgy was restored, and ita nae prescribed 
under heavy penalties by a new Act of Uniformity. Some resistance 
was shown in convocation, and a public disputation in Weatmiustei' 
Abbey was cut short by the withdrawal of the Catholics. Nearly all 
the bishops refused the oath of aupremacy, and were deprived ; and 
it was some years before the bench was fully reconstituted under the 
primacy of Archbishop Parker (consecrated Dee. 17, 1550), The 
ministers who chiefly directed these changes were the lord keeper. 
Sir Nicholas Bacon (father of tlie great Lord Bacon), and the secre- 
tary of state. Sir William Cecil, aflerward Lord Burleigh. 

Before their prorogation (May 6) pariiament had addressed the 
queen very earnestly on the subject of her marriage. Elizabeth, 
who had already refiiacd the overtures of Philip II., her late sister's 
husband, now expressed her resolution to have fbr her epitaph, 
"Here liea Elizabeth, who lived and died a maiden queen;" and 
she kept her word, in spita of all that her detractors hare said. 
It is true that, at different periods of her reign, she entertained the 
advances of several soitora; and in 1579 she went so far as to order 
the drawing up of her maiTiage contract with the Duke of Anjou, 
but the marriage was ultimately broken off. Hor relations with the 
Earl of Leicester need further elucidation, but she probably never 
contemplated marriage with him. 

In foreign politics a new scene was opening. Ever since the 
accession of Charles V. the constant wars between France and the 
Empire had left England free to choose her part ; but now that 
Philip saw his hopes of union with Elisabeth gone, and England 
fully committed to the Boformation, he hastened to conclnde peace 
with Eraiice. The general pacification of CSleaa-Cambreais, be- 
tween France, England, and Spain, was completed in April, 1559 ; 
and the new alliance between Spain and Erance was cemented by 
the man'iage of Philip 11. to Elizabeth, daughter of Henry II. 
Henry was accidentally killed at the tournament held on the occa- 
sion (July 10, 1559), and was succeeded bj his son Peabcis II., 
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whose jnairinge with Mary queen of Socits had boen. complotod a 
year before (April 34, 1558). The young king was weai, both in 
body and mind ; and the Guises, who were now all-powerful, com- 
menced the persecution of the Hagtienota, as the Fi'eiich Proiestants 
were called, by a curioas corruption of the nnnie they had borrowed 
from Germany, Eidaetiosseii (i. e. coafideraies). The death of 
Francis II. (Dec. 5, 1560), and tbe accession of his brother Charlbs 
IX., nndar the regency of the queen-mother, the infamona Cath- 
BMNB db' Medici, led to the great religious wars, in which the cause 
of the Huguenots was upheld by the two Henrys of Navarre, father 
and son, the Prince of Conde, and the three brothers Coligny, against 
Catherine and the Guises ; in which they snared the great defeats 
of Jarnac and MoiiaaUour (1569) and the atrocious Massacre of Si. 
BarthohmeiB (Aug. 34, 1672); and which were only ended by the 
accession of Henry of HaTane as Henhy IV., and hia great victory 
at Img (1589). 

The influence of these evcnta in England, though indirect, was 
most important. On the queen's accession, Mary of Scotland and 
her husband the dauphin quartered the anna of England on their 
shield, and asEuraed the royal tide. No notice was taken of the 
remonstrancea of Elizabeth, who on her part complied with the 
Inquests Ibr aid made by the Fmtestants both in Scobland and in 
France. A fleet sent to the Firth of Forth (Jan., 1560) compelled 
a French army to capitulate at Laith ; and a treaty was made at 
Edinbni^h, by which the Erench evacuated Scotland, and Francis 
and Mary engaged to lay aside the arms and title of the crown of 
England (July 6). In 1662 Elizabeth sent a force, under Ambroae 
Dudley earl of "Warwick, to the aid of the Protestanta in Normandy. 
They took Havre ; but on the pacification which followed between 
the Catholics and Huguenots both united against the English, who 
were driven irom Havre (JoJy 38, 1563) and other towns which 
they had gai'tiaoned. On April 1, 15G4, peace was concluded with 
France; and the claim of England to Calais was finally, though 
tacitly, relinquished. 

Meanwhile the final aettlament of the reformed Church of England 
was made by the parliament of 1663, and convocation drew up the 
39 Articles, as they now stand. Having reached this point, the 
queen was resolved, like her father, to bring all her subjects to uni- 
formity in religion ; and henceforth she was involved in an incessant 
conflict with two oppoaite partiea. The Catholics were repressed 
by the penal laws, and in some cases their share in ti'casonable 
plots seemed to justify severe measures. But at the other pole of 
the ecclesiastical world a party had ai'ison, including many shades 
of opinion, which were long confounded by their adversaries under 
L 
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le of Punianisin. Thej desired a form of wovaliip 
more thotoughlj purified from the linages of the Clmrch of Rome 
than that which was now established in England. Their chief 
objecdons were against the decorations of the churches, the rest- 
ments of the clergy, the use of the ring in marriage, and the sign 
of the cross in haptism. Sach objections had already been made to 
the settlement arranged b; Cvanmer, chiefly among the more zealous 
refugees from the Marian perECCution ; and there were dispnces on 
these matters at FcanMort in 1654. But the exiles brought back 
with tbem fnrtber views respecting Calvinistic theology^ dvil liberty, 
and other peculiar doctrines, which were most distasteful to Eliza- 
beth, bat were secretly favored by some of her council, including 
Cecil and Walsingham. Many openly refused to conform M the 
worship of the established church, and were called NoKconforadstt. 
"When they proceeded lo form congregations of their own, they be- 
came " the Separation," or Bisaeitera. As early as 1664 we find the 
qneen issuing strict orders to the bishops to enforce conformity; 
while the cause of the Nonconformists was supported, for bis own 
ends, by the t^ueen's favorite, Robert Dudley earl of Leicester, son 
of the late Duke of Northumberland. Nonconformist divines were 
deprived of their preferments (1565), tbeic books condemned (1566), 
their congregations broken up, and the worshiper imprisoned and 
brought before the bishops, who Jailed to convince them of their er- 
rors (1667).- Neither the prunate Parker (d. 1576), nor his successor 
Griudal (d. 1683), was disposed to more severe measares ; but Eliz- 
abeth at length found a zefdous servant in Archbishop Whitgift, who 
used the Court of High Commission as a sort of inquisition, only 
stopping short of torture and death. The most eminent of the Non- 
conformists was Thomas CarUnright, Margaret professor of divinity 
at Cambridge, who had a warm controversy vrith Whi^ft ; he fled 
to the Continent (1573), was imprisoned by the Court of High 
Commission (1590-1593), and died at Warwick 1603. Mobai Bi-oume 
also deserves notice, not so much for his own merits as for the bo. 
cident which gave his name to the party who were afterward called 
Independents. Their entire denial of the authority of civil magis- 
trates in matters of religion was construed into a ti'easonable attack 
on the queen's supremacy, and many of them were hanged at Ty- 
burn. The most celebrated of these " Brownist" martyrs were Bar- 
row, Greenwood, and Penry, who suffered, under circumstances of 
great cruelty, in 1593. Still the power of the Puritans ioccaased 
steadily during the reign of Elisabeth, and it was only by her direct 
authority that some of their proposals foiled in parliament. On ona 
of these occaaiona (1571) tho qneen stretched her prerogative so far 
as to imprison the mover of the ubiioxioiis bill. 
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But there were other aeetftries who were regarded aa ontaide of 
tlie widest limits of toleration, and for whom tJie fires of Srailhfield 
were still kindled. In 1575 a congregalion of Anabaptista were 
seized ; some recanted ; eleven were sentenced to the stake, btit 
banished ; and two were burnt. !Fok, the martjrologist, prayed the 
queen to inflict some other death than burning — a decisive proof of 
Uie opinions then held about the suppression of ho^sy by capital 
punishment. BILiabelh's whole ecclesiaadcal policy may be ex- 
plained by her preference of Lutheranism to Calvinism, and her re- 
solve to enforce uniformity and to mtuntain her own supremacy. 
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CHAPTEE XXII. 

TUB HODSE OF TDDOR (cOlttOnied'), 

Thh great drawback on Elizabeth's prosperity was Mahy Stuaet 
qnoen of Scots, wlioae superior beanty ijurt the vanity of the wo- 
man as mucli as lier riral claims troubled tbe policy of the queen. 
Mary was a princess of the honse of Tndor, through Ler father 
James V., son of Margaret Tudor, the second daughter of Henry 
Vn. After Elizabeth, therefore, she was the legitimate heir to the 
crown of England, though her branch had been passed over, by the 
will of Henry Vni., in fevor of Iiis younger sister's children. Her 
mother was Mary of Guise, the sister of the Duke of Guise and the 
Cardinal Lorraine. Her father died a week after her birth, which 
took place Dec. 7, 1.^42. Her Ijaining devolved upon her mother ; 
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wTiile the government of Scotland fell into the Jiands of Cardinal 
Beaton, who defeated the attempt to unite her to Edward prince of 
Wales, and betrothed her to the DanpMn Francis. In her fifth 
year she was taken to the court of France, and educated there tilt 
her marriage (April 24, 1668). It ia no wonder, therefore, though 
it was the chief source of all her tronbles, that she hecame a bigoted 
Catholic and a thorough Frenchwoman, Unhappily, too, the court 
of France, at that time the most dissolute in Ewope, gave the worst 
possible training to a temper too prone to levity. 

Thus born and thus bvonght up, she beonme, by inevitable neces- 
sity, the rival of the Proteetant Elizabeth, in the eyes of the Catho- 
lics, except that large party in England who held fast to loyalty and 
to a settled government. We have referred (chap. xxi. ) to the as- 
aertion of her cl^ms, and the events which led to the peace of Edin- 
burgh (July e, le&O). That event left Scotland in the hands of 
the Froteetants, whose leaders had formed a confederacy by the 
name of the Lords of the Oongregatioit. The life and soul of their 
party was the great preacher, John Khox, who had hrooght bacit 
from his exile at Geneva the most devoted attachment to the doc- 
trines of Calvin, and to the Presbyterian model of church govern- 
ment ; and who added to an uncompromising hatred of Popish 
usages a morose dislilte to every form of worldliness. Added to this 
was the extremest assertion of the principle, not merely of the nnion 
of Church and State, hut that all civil government must be conform- 
ed to those maxima of religion wliich the Church teaches. Every 
departure from this principle was stigmatized as Erasticaasm, a name 
derived from Brastas, a Swiss physician, who opposed the views of 
Beza and Calvin upon ecclesiastical discipline. 

Such was the platibrm upon which the Scottish parliament of 
1560 framed their establishment of religion, and of which Francis 
and Mary did not conceal their dislike. On the death of Fi'anci» 
(Dec. 6, 1660) Mary would fain have staid in Prance, but the jeal- 
ousy of the queen-motJier, Catherine de Medicis, decided her de- 
parture. She took a piteous farewell of the beloved shores, and 
landed at Leith, Aug. IB, 1661, " a stranger to her subjects, with- 
out experience, without allies, and almost without a friend." 

The celebration of mass in her chapel, on the first Sunday, was 
the signal for a riot. Nest Sunday John Knox preached against 
idolatry, and in personal interviews he spared neither the pride of 
the sovereign nor the feelings of the light-hearted woman f n' 
teen. Henceforth she looked on him as an enemy, and h arded 
her OS a Jezebel. But her beauty and her spirit won h a is 

alFection of the youthful portion of her subjects ; the f Ca h 
were still loyal; and tlie fanaticism of her cnamioi w i^ I i 
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check by the sbility and moderation of her natural brother, James 
Stuart, prior of St. AudvewE, whom she created suocesaivelj Earl of 
Mar and Hurl of Marray. 

Elizabeth corresponded with her in a tone cf siaterly affection, 
which became, however, more imperious when she gave advice oti 
Mary's maniage. But the Qneen of Scots chose her cousin Henry, 
lord Darnley, son of the Ear! of Lennox, whose eonntass was the 
daughter of Margaret Tudor and sister of Jamea V. Darnley there- 
fore stood in the same degree of descent ftom Henry VII. as Maiy, 
and was, after her, the next heir to the crown of England (see the 
genealc^cal table of the House of Tudor), They were married 
July 39, 1506 ; and Mary conferred on Darnley the title of King. 

Incensed at this union of two rival claimants of her crewn, and 
at Dfltnley'a disobedience (for she claimed his allegiance, as bom in 
England), Elizabeth began to intrigoe with the Lords of the Congre- 
gation, to whose party the Earl of MuiTay went over. But the pop- 
ular feeling was now with Mary; and the lords, who had taken up 
arms, fled \a England. Elizabeili received them angrily, and dis- 
avo ei! their cause while Mary, intoxicated with success, joined 
h Leag f B yaime for the destruction of Protestantism. 

D I I d m while revealed his heartleaa and profligate ehar- 

te W d f his society, the queen sought the amnsements 

h h h h d I d at the court of France. A Piedmontese, named 

I) i lU-a son f a teacher of music, pleased her so nrnch that 

h d h m I French secretary, and passed much time in his 

H 1 s husband resolved to strike her through her 

d I d himself, for this object, with the party of the 

D g as A M y was supping in private with Bzzzio and her 

rv h 1 atora burst into the room, guided by Darnley 

hm f d p te of the cries and resistance of the queen, who 
was in the sixth month of her pregnancy, Euthven slabbed RJzzio 
before her face, and the rest drained him into the nest apartmoni, 
and dispatched him with fifty-six wounds (March 9, 1566). On 
learning that he had expired, Mary said, " I will then dry my teais, 
and study revenge." She dissembled her feelings, pardoned tha 
conspirators, and appeared to be reconciled to her hnsband, while 
she restored to her favor Murray and the otlier banished lords, whom 
Darnley had called back to Scotland to strengthen his party. On 
the 19th of June, 1566, she gave birth to a son, who was baptized, 
according to theritesof the Church of Rome, by the name of James, 
and became afterward king ot Scotland and England. 

Darnley, continuing his profligate oonrse of life, had again left 
the conrt, when he was taken ill, it was said with the small-pos, 
near Glasgow. Mary brought him to Edinburgh, where he was 
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lodged in a Bolicary honsa ealled the Kii-k of Field. EnT-ly on tlie 
tnoiTiing of Feb. 10, 1567, the house, with all its iiinialcs, ivas blown 
up with gonpowder, and the dead body of the king waa found in a 
iieighboriag field. Snspician at once fell upon the queen and 
James Hepburn earl of Bothwell, who bad for some time heen her 
chief adviser. The Earl of Lennox openly accused Bothwell, who 
was acquitted by the uae of intimidation (April 12). He formed 
a league among the nobles, carried off the queen as she was 
returning from n visit to her son at Stilling (April 24), and married 
her on the 16th of May, having divorced hifl wife a little betbre. 
The ceiebmied Sic James Melville, who was in the queen's retinue, 
bears witness to the absence of any show of reluctance on her 
part when she waa carried off. 

Ac this Inst ootr^e on all decency the Protestants took up arms 
and defeated Mary and Bothwell at Carlxa-ry Hill, near Edinburgh. 
Bothwell escaped to end his days in a Horwogian prison, where he 
was confined for piracy, and Mary was taken prisoner and conveyed 
to the castle of Lochleoen. Here she was forced to resign the 
crown in favor of her infant son, and to commit the government 
to a council with Murray as regent. The king, who had just com- 
pleted his first year, was crowued at Stirling, as JAMEie TI., July 
29, 1S6T. But a party was formed for the queen, who made her 
romantic escape from Loehleven Castle, May 2, IS68, only to suffer 
a final defeat From the regent at Langside, near Glasgow (May 13), 
whence she fled to the Solway Firth, and crossed over into Cnm- 
bevland (May 1 6) to throw herself on the protection of Elizabeth. 

During these scenes Elizabeth had affected to mediate between 
Mary and her subjects. She now sent hev a message of sympathy, 
but refused to sea her till she had cleared herself of her hosband'a 
murder. Mary, taken by surprise, consented to submit her canse 
,to so good a friend, and she waa removed to Bolton, while Murray 
was summoned to send envoys lo justify his conduct. A formal 
inquiry was opened at York before the Duke of Norfolk (son of the 
Earl of Surrey whom Henry VIII. beheaded), the Earl of Susses, 
and Sir Kalph Sadler, when the Scotch lori^ were startled by the 
revival of the old claim of English supremacy and some of them 
on their part mm d n h m rr ge M 

Norfolk, \ was d tr g p rt mp g h 

moderate C h d Prote Is E za h d C 



produced love letieis between Marj and Bothnell, and othei papers 
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ivhich left no doubl of her guilt. Mary's commissioners tlien full 
back on lier claiia as a sovereign princess to refuse an answer to 
any earthly tribunal. ITpon this Bli^abetlt assembled her council, 
sad declared her conviction of Mary's gnilt. She oflered, however, 
to forgive the past if Mary would resign the crown or recOEniae 
James's joint title, under the regency of Murray, which Mary stead- 
fastly refused- 
Plots now began to he formed for her liberation. Norfollt con- 
tinued his correspondence with a view to a nian'iage, and toicester 
entered into the plan, which the qtu3en cut short by committing 
Norfolk to the Tower, Oct. II, 1B68. He was afterward liberated, 
having satisfied Elizabeth of his loyalty. Meanwhile the northern 
Catholics took np arms nnder the earls of Morthumberland and 
Westmoreland. They were dispersed by the Duke of Sussex without 
a blow, and many of their followers were executed (1669). 

On Jan. 2S, 15T0, the regent Murray was assassinated at Lin- 
lithgow ; and a war ensued on the border between Mai^s partisans 
and the English. Insurrections of Catholics broke out in Ireland ; 
in the Netherlands the Duke of Alva was plotting with English 
Catholics, and planning an invasion of the realm (see ch. xxiii.); 
and the Guises were victorious in Prance (see ch. xxi.). A 
special provocation was given to Elizabeth by the pulilication of a 
bun of esoommnnication by Pope Piiis V. (April 25, 1670), which 
was affixed to the gates of the Bishop of London's palace by one 
Felton, who was seized and executed as a traitor (Aug. 8). Several 
other executions took place, and new laws were enacted against the 
Catholics (1671). Norfolk, having not only renewed his correspond- 
ence with Mary, in spite of his solemn promise, but entered into 
Alva'a plans of invasion, was convicted of a treasonable plot to 
dethrone the queen (Jan. lB)i but it was only at tlio instance of 
the House of Commons that she at length sent him to the block 
(June a). She' refused their prayer for the judgment of the Queen 
of Scots as the mover of all these seditions ; and was not hurried 
into rash measures even by the horrible news of the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew in Fiance (Aug, 24, 1673). 

The seven years from 1572 to 1579 were a period of groat tran- 
qnilli^ in England. The important events that occurred mean- 
while in the Netherlands and in the Spanish seas are related in 
the next chapter. But, in 1680, Pope Gregory Alli. sent a mission. 
of Jesuits, the first who had appeared in England, under Eobert 
Parsons and Edmund Campion. A proclamation was issned against 
them, to which Campion replied by a challenge to a public dis- 
putation. Tlie next parliament (1581), among other severe acts, 
made it treason to reconcile any one lo the Church of Itome ; and 
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Campion was aeizod, tortui'oii, and at length oxeciiled for high trea^ 
son, with two other priests, Dec. 1, 1681. The records of the next 
few jears are full of plots, real or pretended, by Jesuits and others 
tor the liberation of Mar; and for a Spanish inva^on, which led to 
new penal laws and executions. 

At length, in 1G86, some priests of the English seminary at 
Bbeiins seat over an assassin, named John Savage, in conjunction 
with a priest named Anthony Ballard, to kiU the queen and raise an 
jnsurtection, which the Spaniards were to support by an invasion. 
Among several Catholic gentlemen who joined the plot, was one from 
whom it is known as Babingtoa's Conspiraqi. The design was betrayed 
to the watchful secretory, Walsiugham, by Giftbrd, a seminary priest, 
and fourteen of the chief conspirators were executed (Sept. 20, 21). 

This plot sealed the fate of Mary, whose detenlJon had long been 
odious, while her release would only have given a rallying-point for 
civil and foreign war. A correspondence which Babinglon had held 
with the ex-queen was made die ground for a charge of treason 
against her; and she was lemoved to Fotheringhay Castle, there 
tt» be tried before a board of forty-seven commissioners (Oct. 11). 
At lirst she refused to plead ; then she acknowledged that she had 
corresponded with foreign powera to gain her freedom, but indig- 
nantly denied all schemes against the life of Elizabeth. When 
the letters to Babiugton, in which she approved his design, were 
produced and supported by the evidence of her two secretaries, she 
charged the latter with peijory, and Walsingham with forging the 
letters, which he expressly denied. After the trial the commission- 
ers adjourned to the Star Chamber at Westniinster, and, having 
found her guilty, sentenced her to death for compassing the destruc- 
tion of the queen, Oct. 26. 

But Elizabeth still showed a real or atFecl«d hesitation. She 
called a new parliament, which met on October 38 ; and which, 
after attiunting Babington and his associates, prayed the queen to 
consent to Mary's execution. She begged them to consider if there 
were any other possible expedient ; and on their replying that they 
could find none, she dismissed (hem with what she herself called 
" an answer withont an answer." Parliament was prorogued, Doc. 
S ; the council confirmed the sentence against.Mary, Dec. 4 ; and it 
was published, " \o the great and wonderful rejoicing of the people 
of all sorts," Dee. 6. Mary received the news as a relief from long 
suspense, and claimed the character of a martyr. She wrote a 
touching and dignified letter to Elizabeth, asking to be buried in 
France, and making some requests ibr her servants. She did not 
ask foe life ; but urgent entrea,tieB were made for her by the king of 
Fi'ance, while her son, the ting of Scotland, added throats. Again 
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Elizabeth seemed to hesilate; and when at last she signed the wnv- 
I'ant, and gavo it to Dayisoii the secretary (Feb. 1), she affected to 
attempt its recitll; but the coancil ImA. the i-esponsibititj, which 
thej afterward threw upon Davisoo, who was fined ^ElO, 000 and im- 
prisoned by the Star Chamber. 

The warrant mas directed to the earls of Shrewsbniy and Kent, 
who pi'oceeded to Eotheringhay, where Mary received them with a 
cheerful resignation, which she maintained to tjie last. The next 
morning (Feb. 8, 1537) she was beheaded in the castle hall, in the 
iSth year of her age and the 19Ui of her captivity, amidst a pity for 
her fete which has too often warmed into the chivalrous but vain 
desire to reverse the just judgment of her own age upon her crimes. 

Btizabeth affected Enrprtse, grief, and indignation at the execu- 
tion of the sentence. She shut herself up and wept, railed at her 
ministers, and ruined Davison. James expressed his resentment 
by recalling hia embassador, and the slates of Scotland offered to 
support him in taking vengeance. But the grief of Elizabeth gavo 
James a &ir pretext to lay aside his wrath ; and both were calmed 
down into contentment for the security of their crowns by the skill 

Wa nghara a by h se mm n e n 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE BODBE OP TEDOE (conc&iierf).— ELIJAH EIH. SECTION HI.— 
IHE BPAHISn ABMADA. THE QUBBN'S DEATH. A.D. 1587-1603. 

At the time of tlie execution of Mary Stuart, Philip II. of Spain 
had been for some time preparing Ma great scheme for the deetrnc- 
tion of Prote.staiitisin by at once inveding England and Eubduing 
the revolted provinces of the Netherlands. A short reti'ospeet is 
necessary to understand the story of the "Invincible Armada." 

The provinces of the Netherlands, or the Lom ComtrUs, now 
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fovming the kingdoms of Holland and Belifiuni, liaving passed by 
raartiage fcom the house of Burgundy lo that of Anstcia, were in- 
herited by Charlaa V. from Mb father. They were, eren before 
England, the chief seat of trade and maritime enlei^priEe ; and the 
bni'ghers of their great cities, such as Amsterdam, Leydeu, Antwerp, 
BruEsels, Ghent, and Liege, with their increasing wealth, hiid ac- 
quired a spirit of independence which often showed itself in tarbu- 
lence. The revived learning and the new religious doctrines of the 
16th and 16th centuries had found in tbcm a congenial home; and 
Charlea V. had persecuted the Dutch and Flemish Protestants with 
a cruelty which he was restrained fvom exercising in Germany. On 
his abdication at Brussels (Oct. 25, 1566) he transmitted his max- 
ims of goTemment to his son, Philip II. ; but neither the father who 
bestowed, nor the son who received the crown of a bigot and a ty- 
ranti knew that it was destined to be cast down by a young man on 
■whose shoulder the emperor leaned— the Prince of Orange, after- 
ward known as William the Silent. 

Philip resided chiefly in the Netherlands till 1668, occupied with 
the afl^irs }f England and France ; after his cefusiJ by Elizabeth, 
and his marriage to Isabella of France, he retired to Spain, leav- 
ing the regency to his natural sister, Mai^ret duchess of Parma; 
but he continued, from his writing cabinet in the Escurial, to di- 
I'eet those persecn^ous which soon drove the prorinces to rebell- 
ion. In 1567 the Duke of Aha was sent with an army to crush 
both heresy and disafFectiou ; and the king literally passed sentence 
of death on the xohole pdpidation of the Netho-hiuls by what has been 
well called "the most compendious death-warrant ever framed." 
Tlie following year (16^) was marked by the judicial murders of 
the eotaits Egmont and Hont at Brussels, and by the first campaign 
of the Prince of Orange, who had previously escaped. It was about 
this time that England became concerned in the afiidra of the 
Netherlands. Some merchantmen from Spain, laden with specie 
for the army in the Netherlands, had been chased into English ports 
by French, cruisers ; and Elizabeth, always ready to assist the in- 
surgents if she could also benefit herself, had seized the ti'easnre, 
alleging that It really belonged to certain Genoese merchants, from 
whom she had simply borrowed it, to keep it safe for her brother of 
Spain! Alva retaliated, and English commerce was driven from 
the Netherlands to Hamburg (1569)' and at the same time plots 
against the q n w f nted b h b Philip and Alva. 

(See chap, xxi ) M anwh h Pnnce O ange obtained a 
footing in h p VI H d & / d; Alva was re- 

called ; El h h q h rt but many of her 

subjecls joi h n E s offered her tho 
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sovoroignty of Iho revolted provmces, while she declined, tendering 
bei' good offices to j-eeoncile them with their BOvernign. Bcsidus 
hesitating to come to open war with Piiilip, sho was no doubt influ- 
enced by her lofty ideas of kingly right, and bj dislike to the ex- 
treme Protestanism of the insurgents. In 1578 she entered into a 
treaty of ttlliaace, and aided them, with ships, men, and inonoy; but 
a coolness arose from their overtures to the Duke of Anjou (formerly 
Alen^on), the brother of Henry III. of France i for though Anjou 
was now her snitor, and apparently a favored suitor, she was not 
willing to see Trench influence paramonnt in the provinces. Her 
ministers were opposed to her coquettish policy in both cases ; and 
would have had her reject Aiijou and openly espouse the cause of 
the Netherlands, while the sympathies of the people were endrely 
with the Hollanders. In 1580 the liberated States made a formal 
declaration of their independence, and in the following year tliey 
placed themselves under the sovereignty of Anjou, who took hia 
final departure from England as a rejected suitor. His nnauccessful 
goTemmenC was closed by his death, in the same year in which an 
assassin, instigated by Philip, miu-dered the Prince of Orange (July 
10, 168*). 

Philip's intention to dispose of Elizabeth by the samo means vias 
made cleat by repeated discovefies of plots, but she stil! hesitated 
to declare war. Embassiea passed between her and the States, whom 
private BngJishmen were serving as soldiers, while English sailors 
were harassing Philip's American possessions in a manner which 
savored somewhat of piracy. The chief of these adventurers was 
Sit Francis Brake. At length, in J685, when Henry HI. of Prance 
rejected the overtures of Holland, and the Catholic League of Join- 
ville was formed for the suppression of heresy throughout Europe — 
nhen Philip's sehemes against England were placed beyond all douht 
— and when the loss of Antwerp by the patriots, after a terrible 
siege, brought danger to her veiy doors — Elizabeth accepted the 
protectorate of the Netherlands, and sent over an army under her 
favorite, Bobert Xhtdley earl of Lekesier. 

The calumnies of his enemies in hie own age, and ths pens of 
the poet and novelist in ours, hav^ consigned the name of Leicester 
to such odium that it becomes difficnit to estimate his character 
truly. The calmest of his contemporaries judged that there was no 
clear evidence of the great crimes with which he was chained, such 
as the murder of his first wile, Amy Robsart (his mai'riage with 
whom is mentioned in King Edivard's diary), and the poisoning of 
the Earl of Essex as a step to hia second mariiage. That his lean- 
ing to the Puritans was all hypocrisy haa been taken for granted, with 
many other charges, for which we have only the slatements of his 
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great enemies, tha pviests and tho emiaaacles of Philip. All agree 
tliat he WHS a man of unbounded Taaity and ambition, but a bravo 
and experienced soldier. In this quality, however, ha was far orer- 
matohed by the governor of the Hetherlanda, Philip's nephew, Alex- 
aitder Famese pi-iiux ofFanno, who was reputed the most Bkillful 
captain of his ago. 

Leicester landed at Flushing (Deo. 19, 1585), whither his cele- 
brated nephew, Sir Philip Sidheit, had pteceded him. Ha was la- 
cdved enthusiastically, and installed as governor-general at ihe 
Hague ; but ho soon fell into suspicion, through the ambiguous pol- 
icy of Elizabeth and his own eagemess to place English garrisons 
in the eliief tbrtresses. Succors from England were delayed, while 
a party of the ministers, headed by Burleigh and prompted by the 
queen, carried on secret negotiations with Parma. 

But while they wavered Philip well knew that Holland was the 
trno portal of England, and he was now (1686) deep in correspond- 
ence with Parma respecting the plan of invasion which was to sub- 
due the latter and regain the former. Parma was to be rewarded 
with the hand of Mary Stnan^ who was to be qneen of England un- 
der Philip. The En(;lish people were stanch ; and they saw that 
the present conflict was a trcdning for the coming death-grapple. 
"God hath stirred up this action," wrote one in Leicesier'a army, 
"to breed up soldiers to defend the freedom of England, which 
through these long times of peace and quietness is brought into a 
most dangerous estate, if it should he attempted." And this new 
martial spirit was inflamed by the return of Drake fiovn the New 
World, whither he had been sent out with a fleet of twenty sail, and 
wheoce he came back laden with spoil, having taken 8an Domingo, 
Porto l^co, Santiago, and Carthagena, and ravaged the shores of 
Florida. These successes made it more difficult for Philip to raise 
money in Flanders, where the army of Parma lay inactive for want 
of it When the campaign of 1586 opened on the Meuse, Leiees- 
Ifir s fii St stiocesses only served to puff up his vanity ; the tide soon 
turned and his fruitless siege of Zatplien, led to the loss of Sir Philip 
S dney who was mortally wounded in a skirmish and carried lo 
Arnheim (Sept. 22, 1586). As he left the battle-field, tn extreme 
pain from his shattered thigh, he saw a wounded soldier look 
1 istfully at a bottle of water which his attendants had just brought 
him Thy necesdly is greater than mine," said Sidney, handing 
him the bot^e to drink first. He lived long enough to surprise, by 
the calmness of his last hours, the friends who had delighted in his 
life as the perfect model of every virtue and accomplishment, and 
died with these words : " Love my memory. Cherish my ti'iends. 
Above all, govern your will and affections by the will and word of 
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youf Creator; in me beiiolding the end of this world, with all her 

The events which followed are too complicated to he related here. 
While the feeling of ropublican independence grew sti'onger and 
Btrongoi' in the States, under tho enidanoe of patriots lifee Bameveld, 
English influence grew weaker and weaker, through the &ult9 of 
lieicester, the (reacherj of his lieutenants, and the racillating policy 
oE Elizabeth, who reopened negotiations with Parma, even after the 
plot of Babingtou and the death of Mary Stuart had removed the 
last semblance of the possibility of peace between hec and Philip. 
Meanwhile Sir Francis Drake attacked Philip on hia own coasts, 
captured and destroyed several shifts in the harbors of Cadiz and 
Lisbon (for Portugsl, since 1580, belonged to Spain), and thus in- 
ured the English sailors to the encounrers of their little vessels with 
the huge ships of Spain (April, 1587). Leicester was finally recalled 
from Holland in Deo., 1587; and the folloiving winter was one of 
expectation on the part of England, and of active preparation in 
Spain and Flanders. 

History presents no more memorable example than that of the at- 
tempted invasion of England by Pbillp II., to show how tlio grand- 
est schemea of conquest may oveiTeach themselves by their very 
Tastness, and may be baffled by the blessing of God upon means not 
only simple but even fe^le. 

Philip had gradually collected, in the ports of the Peninsula, a 
fleet of 130 ships of war, many of them new vessels of a size hitherto 
unknown. There were 60 great galleons, 4 large gaUegs, and 4 still 
hage.t galeasses ; all of which had huge castles at the stem and stern, 
while the galeaases were decorated like floalang palaces. In vain 
had Parma urged npon his master the need of handier vessels for 
throwing an army npon an enemy's coast. Philip relied on Tastness, 
and thonght only of sweeping the sea. The fleet carried 20,000 
soldiers, among whom were SOOO grandees, and 300 friars and In- 
quisitors. Their instruments of conversion were placed with the 
arms and stores on board the transports, in tiie shape of fetters, 
whips, thnmb-screws, and other machines of torture. This " Invin- 
cible Arranda," as it was fondly called, crowned with the pope's bene- 
diction and consecrated banner, was placed nnder Che command of 
the Duke of Medina Sidonia, a grandee of the purest blood, and ut- 
terly ignorant of naval aflairs. He was to sail from Lisbon to Ca- 
l^s, and there effect a junction with the force which Parma had 
collected in the Ketherlands, amounting at first to 30,000, but re- 
duced by sickness to 23,000. But how Parma was to put to sea and 
effect the junction, was a point for which Philip had not provided. 
After miiny dcUiys, the Ai-mmliV sailed from Lisbon on the ISth, Iflth, 
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and SOdIi of May, 1688. A fltovm off Cnpa Finisterre diove it Lack 
to Corunaa, whence it finidly sailed on July 12. 

The preparations in England to receive it were more eatJsfaotory 
for their pFitriotic ardor than for their promptness or suificieacy. 
It was very late when the danger was fully credited. Levies were 
hastily made throughout the kingdom, aad three armies wei'e col- 
lected : one of 80,000 to attend the queen's pereon, one of 20,000 to 
guard the south coast, and a, third of 23,000 in the camp at Tilbury 
under Leicester. Through this camp the queen rode on horseback, 
declaring to the soldiers her resolution to lead them in person to 
the Held, and rather perish there than snrviTO the min of her peo- 
ple. But these armies were not collected, till the end of July, and 
then tliey were nndiaciplined and even mutinous j and the queen's 
harangue at TUbury was only delJVeied on the 9th of August, a week 
after the dispei-sion of the Armada. 

Well it was for England that she was readier at sea, though even 
here her force seemed quite disproportion ed to the danger. She 
possessed only 11,000 sailors, and a fleet of 31 sail, none larger than 
frigates, and most much smaller. There was scarcely a merchant 
vessel exceeding 100 tons, while the ships of the Armada were from 
300 to 1200 tons ; but, such as tliey were, ships were at once fur- 
nished by the commercial t«wns and by the gentry and nobility, and 
manned by sailors full of enterprise. Above -all, there were liie 
veteran adventurers, sooh As Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher, with 
LoihI Howard of EfGnghaiu as admiral, whose high character mod- 
erated the jealousies of his captains, and who possessed the prudence 
which the service in hand especially I'equired. 

Even after the Armada had sailed, the damage it aufl^rcd off 
Pinisterre gave rise to the report that the enterprise was abandoned 
for that year: but Howai'd kept good watch, and on Friday, Jnlj 19, 
he received intelligence that Che ^gantic fleet was off the Lizard. 
Putting out from Plymouth Sound with 67 ships, he iirst encoun- 
tei-ed the Armada on Sunday, July 21. It spread over seven miles 
of sea, in theform of a vast crescent, facing up the Channel. Avoid- 
ing all close encounters with the vast ships, the English gained the 
wenther-gage, and used their swifter and handier vessels to harass 
the unwieldy enemy at their pleasure. In this manner a running 
^ht was maintained alt up the Channel. The English were rein- 
forced from every port. The Spaniards suffered many losses, and 
two of their largest ships were taken, by Sir Francis Drake. 

At last, however, they cast anchor in Calais Roads (July 27), still 
strong enough apparently to crush the English fleet ; but they 
waited in vain for the Duke of Parma, whose army, long since ready, 
was blockaded in the Flemish jiorts by a awarm of small vessels col- 
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lected by the Dntch. It was vain to ntiempt lo cvoes the Channel 
till it waa clenred of the English fleet; and it was eqiiallj impos- 
sible to sail out and join the Armada, which lay waiting for him off 
CalaiB, with the English fleet lying within two miles. 

On the night of Sunday, July 27, Howard directed sis fire-ships 
against the Armada. The Spaniards were seized with a sudden 
panic, and ont their cables. Two large Bhips caught fire ; several 
fell abou'd of each other ; and on the Monday morning the whole 
fleet, except some ships that had run ashore, was seen dnfting before 
a southwest wind paet the Flemish coast. The plan of inimsion had 
fialed. One last battle was fbught with the pursuing English fieet 
off Gravelines, and lost by the Spaoiatda, who then, with their best 
ships crippled, were driven before the wind into the German Ocean 
(July 23). Owing to want of supplies, the English were compelled 
to telinquish the chase off the coast of Scotland (Aug. 2), while 
Medina Sidonia attempted to return home lonnd the British Isles. 
Between the Orkneys' and Hebrides he was overtaken by a storm 
which completed the dispersion of his fieet, of which scarcely more 
than a third returned to Spain. Ha himself bore the news of the 
disaster to Philip, who submitted to it as the will of God, and began 
to write dispatches ordering Parma to build a new Armada. 

The joy in England was unbounded. The queen went in state ti> 
St. Paul's to return thanks for deliverance from a danger greater 
than any to which the country was evev exposed between the times 
of William the Conqueror and Napoleon. But few knew how narrow 
tlie escape had been, "A great kingdom is ft grand wager," wrote 
the admiral. " Security is dangerous; and if God had not been 
our best friend, we should have found it so." When all fear of the 
Armada's return had ceased, the war was carried on vigorcnely 
Bgainijt Spain on the high seas and on the coasts of America, under 
Drake, the two Hawkinses, and Sir Walter Raleigh ; and attacks 
were made upon Spain itself, with partial success, undei' Drake and 
Honis (1568), and afterward undet the Earl of Essex (1596). The 
enterprises in die Ameiican seas bore lasting fruit, as they led t« 
the foundation of England's colonial empire, a beginning of which 
bad been attempted by Kaloi^h some years before, in the settlement 
which he named Virgmia in honor of the queen. (See p. 186.) 

Shortly after the defeat of the Armada the rdigious wars of 
France were brought to an end. Henry III. was the last king of 
the house of Valois. In the early part of his reign he had favored 
the princes of Lorraine (the Gnises), but in 1676 ho made a peace 
with the Huguenots. Upon this the Duke of Gnise formed the 
" Leaijue," an organization of the extieme Catholics throughout 
Emnce. After the death of Henry's brother, theDiike of Anjun, tiie 
M 
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sneceasion. was disputed between Henry of Navarre anil the princes 
of Lorraine. The latter formed a secret treaty with Philip of Spain 
at the chateau of Joinville (Jan., 1585). The League took np arms, 
while Henry ibund unelcpeeted aid from Henry of Navarre. A period 
of confusion, in which the king sided alternately with each patty, 
ended in placing him more entirely than ever in the hands of Guise 
(May, 1688). Henry III. only regained hia fi'eedom by foully asaas- 
sinating the Duke of Guise, and his brother the Cardinal of Lorraine, 
at Blois (Dec., 1688). Paris and the League rose in insurrection. 
Henry again sought theallinnceof Henry of Navarre (April, 1589); 
and the two kings were besieging Parig when Henry HI. was slabbed 
by a Dominican monk named Jaeques Cleiaent (July 31), and expired 
after naming Henry of Navarre as his successor (Aug. 2), who, by the 
titleofHEBEi IV., became the first king of the house of Bourbon. 
Elizabeth sent the new king £32,000 and 1000 men nnder Lord 
Willoughby (1690), and lai^er forces, under the Barl of 'Ssaex, in 
the two following years. To conciliate the Catholics, Henry IV. 
abjured the Pratestant faith (July 35, 1598); but the war was still 
maintained in Normandy by the League and the Spaniards ; and 
Elizabeth continued her succors to Henry, though indignant at his 
apostasy, till he made peace with Spain in 1598. One memorable 
action of this war waa the taking of Breat from the Spaniards (1594), 
when the gallant Sir Martin Frobiaher was killed. 

In the year 1598 England waa relieved of her great enemy, Philip 
n., by death (Sept. 13) ; but Elizabeth also lost her great minister 
Barleigb. His death gave freer scope to the ambition of the young 
Bobert Devereux earl of Essex, who had been advancing in the 
queen's fiivor ever since the death of Leicester. He had shown, in 
several military enterpriaes, more gnllantry than ability ; and_ his 
rash temper was not restrained even by the queen's presence. On 
□ue occasion he is aaid, in the heat of a dispute, to have turned his 
back upon her ; she gave him a box on the ear, and he clapped his 
hand to his sword, swearing that he would not bear snch usage, 
wore it from Henry VIII. himself. Still his favor survived these 
quarrels, and he was now appointed lord- lieutenant of Ireland 
(March 13, 1699). 

That country had never been flioroughlj suldned and nndactlie 
Tndors it was ever ready to rise, fiiW for the house ot ioit, and 
then for the Catholic cause and the Spanish schemes It was now 
in open rebellion under Hugh O'Neale, eailof Tvrtne Essex land- 
ed at Dublin with 18,000 men (April, 1599) bnt after a fhiitless 
campaign he entered into auspicious conferences with Tyrone On 
hearing of the queen's displeasure ho hastened bai,L to Tngland 
against hor orders, and rushed, besmeared with dual and sweat, into 
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her bedchamber. Elizabeth received hiin graciously; but on re- 
covering from her surprise slie altered her conduct, atiil cuitjmitteil 
him to the cuetodj of the lord keeper Egarton, thooglt still cousoling 
him with marks of her aflection. 

Essex had powerful enamies at court ; Sir Robert Cecil, Gecret3i7 
of state, and younger sonof Loi'd Burleigh; Sir Walter Baletgh, hia 
rival in the personal favor of Elizabeth; and Sir Francis Bacon, 
whom he himself had greatly befriended. But he might probably 
have recovered the queen's favor, could he have bowed his spirit to 
her caprice. Among other indignities, she refused to renew a pat- 
ent pving him a monopoly of sweet wines, saying that, "in oi'dec 
to manage an angovernable beast, he must be stinted of bis prov- 
ender." Essex lost his head. He talked of the queen Uke a mad- 
man. He inlrigned secretly with the Catholics, and ostentatioasly 
patronized the Funtens. At length he ibrned a plot to seize the 
palace and compel the queen to dismiss her ministara, call a new 
parliament, and acknowledge James of Scotland as her successor. 

On Snnday,Feb. 8, 1601, the earls of Southampton aud Enlland, 
the lords Sandys and Montaagle, and about 300 gentlemen of quality, 
were summoned to Esse:: Honse in the Strand ; and the earl in- 
formed them that his life was threateneil bylisleigh and his party. 
The queen sent the lord keeper, with other counselors, to know the 
meaning of the assembly. Essex detained them prisoners, and sal- 
lied forth with about 2(10 followers, to raise the citizens ; but as no 
oiie joined him, he returned home, and surrendered the same even- 
ing to the Earl of Nottingham. On Feb. 19 he was arraigned, with 
SouHianipton, before a jury of 25 peers, and found gnilty. His con- 
tritioit moved the pity of the queen, who countermanded the death- 
warrant she had already signed ; but at last, oflended at his not 
asking for mercy, she left him to his fate. He was privalely he- 
headed in the Tower at the age of 34, giving every proof of perri- 
tence and piety, Feb. 25, IGOl. 

During the last two years of her life Elizabeth was the victim of 
a dejection which some ascribed to ber remorse for the fate of Essex, 
but which was probably the result of natural decay and of exhaustion 
after the cares of her long and vigorous reign. Her greatest anxiety 
was aboDt the succession to her crown. She had survived all the 
lamily of Charles Brandoir, whom her father's will had named as 
her successors ; and there remained only the claim of James Stuart 
king of Scots, who, besides being the legitimate heir, was a Prot- 
estant. Bnt James was personally most distasteful to Elizahetb, 
and her ministers taxed their ingenuity to conceal their correspond- 
ence with him. Sir Robert Cecii, the secretary, and the chief man- 
ager of this affair, was one day riding with the qnecn when a conrier 
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delivered some dispatchea. "Whence are thejf" eaid Bliaabeth. 
'■From Scotland, please jonr grace," replied iJie courier. She or- 
dered Cecil to open the packet. As ho cnt the string he affected 
to smell Bome offensive odor from the papers. The qneon, always 
most sensilive on such points, bade hica take the papers and have 
them fumigated before she saw them. 

Stilt her sonnd judgment perceived the true interest of her kingdom 
and of the Protestant cause -, and there is no good reason to doubt 
that iu her last moments she accepted the King of Scots ae her snc~ 
oessor. After assuring the Archbishop of Canterbury of her tinst 
in God, she feU into a. lethaipo slumber and quietly expired, in the 
70th year of ber age and the 45th of lier reign, March 2i, 1603. 

"Her personal character is impressed upon the annals of her reign. 
With the haughty spirit of her father, she canied her prerogative 
sometimes even further than he ventnred; hut she possessed a far 
sounder judgment. Early adversity had taught bet to put some 
restraint upon her temper, and she had the wisdom to follow wise 
counselors. The feminine fault of coquetry affected the policy of 
her goi^rnment as well as her pci'sonal relations to her favorites, 
and she suffered for the fault ; hut, as the bride of her country only, 
her vigor and patriodsm well deserved that same chivalrous de- 
votion which has been renewed in our day U> the best of her suo- 
cesaora, excnsing the faults of the one, and exalting the almost fault- 
less virtue of the other. In one word, the rgign of Elizabeth has no 
parallel in English history save that of Victoria. 

The annals of Elizabeth ai'o adorned with some of the greatest 
names of English literature. The mnjesty of English prose was 
formed by the hand of Hooker; the harmony of English verso 
flowed from the lips of Spenser' The drama, the snrest proof of 
an advanced civilization, had then its first begiiinings, and vras per- 
ffeoted bvthe immortal genius of Shilispeare while Eicon opened 
op a new method ot philubopb) whose piaciicil fruits we m ij bo 
said even now to gather 
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CHAPTEB XXIY. 

Is the peaceable succession of James VI. of Scotland ns Jajieb I. 
of England we see the full establishment of the ppinciplo of legili- 
laacy, as opposed to election or selection among members of the 
Toyal house, but not as overriding the constitutional liberties of the 

The Scotdsh family who now woro the erowna of both divisions of 
Great Britiun were descended from the great Angio-Norm an honso 
of tlie Kti-Alnna, Walter Fitz-Alan was seneschal or etesiard of 
Scotland under David I., the contemporary of Slephau. The office 
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became liereditaiy, and the tide whs used aa a surnamo. Walter, 
the sixtli high steward, one of Kohert Bruoe's bravest companions in 
aims, married tbe king's ditughtei', MaijoryBviice ; and on the death 
of Bruce's only eon, David 11., theiv onl; child succeeded him as 
EoBBBT II. (1371) ; and from him the crown had been transmitted 
in the dii'ect line of descent for eight generations. But the per- 
sonal history of the Stuarts had been marked by etraoge misfor- 
tunes. Since Kohertll. himself, there were only two who had not 
suffered a violent death; and they died broken-hearted^ the one for 
his family tronbles, the other for national disaster, Robert II. died 
naturally (1389) ; his son, Robert III., died of a broken heart (UOfi) ; 
hiaaon, Jai»esjr.,t>as mardered(1436) ; his son, Jinnes/J., was killed 
by the bursting of a gun (1460); his son, James III., was assas- 
sinated (1488) ; his son, Jamee JV., fell on I'lodden Field (1513) ; 
bis son, James V., died of a broken heart (1542); his daughter, 
Mary, was beheaded (1687); and her son, James F/., was bom 
amidst nadonal and domestic tumults (June 19, 1566), and placed 
on the tlirane as rival to his mother (July 24, 1567). He was 
carefully educated by the celebrated George Buchanan; and hie 
real learning might have escaped tlie contempt of pedantry, had it 
been associated with manly qualities; bat of these he was atterly 
destitute, and he even di^aced his lineage by personal cowardice. 
On assuming the government, at the age of fourteen, he gave himself 
up to worthless favorites; and he opposed lo the turbulence of his 
nobles and the zeal of the reforming clergy a wretched sort of 
cunning which he was pleased to call kaigcraft, and which indeed 
had somehow helped him throngh formidable dangers, including 
two conspiracies— the Said o/JCsthven (1682) and the Gmorie Pht 
(1600). He was married, in 1690, to Anne of Denmark, daughter of 
Frederick II., by wliom he had two sons and a daughter; Henry, 
bom Feb. 19, 1593; Chahlbs, bom at Dunfermline, Nov. 19, J 600; 
and^fiiufiefS, bom Aug. 19, 1596,and married in 1613 toFrederick 
the elector palatine. The children of this marriage were the princes 
Bnpert and Maurice, so distinguislied in the civil wars, and Sophia, 
who became Electress of Hanover, and mother of Gbobos I. 

The proclamation of James was received in England with uni- 
rersal fkvor; and in Scotland nitha feeling which be himself 
expressed when he called his new kingdom the Laid of Promise. 
But hia popnlarity was dissipated by what was seen of him daring 
bis journey to London. The subjects of the Tudors looked with 
contempt npon his ungainly person and clumsy carriage, his awk- 
ward manners and disgusting habits, his airs of conceit, and that 
affectation of wisdom which his courtiers humored by addressing 
Iiim as Solomon, wiiile the great Duke of Sully more aptly described 
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him as the most haraed foolin Chi-kleadom. To hia contempt was 
added jealousy at the rewards which he showered upon his Scottisli 
folloirers, and his cheapening of tides of honor. He made no less 
than 700 knights during the first three years of his reign. 

James was crowned at Westmmseer, July 35, 1603. He retained 
Elizabetli's ministers, against whom a plot was soon formed by 
Lord Cobham, the friend of Sir Walter Ealeigh. This plot was called 
the Main, to distinguish it from a contemporaneous conspiracy 
called the Bye, or the plot of the priests, and also the Surprising 
Treasoa, because its purpose was to surprise and imprison the Mng. 
The two plots were muiii mixed up ; and Pbilip of Spain was con- 
cerned in one or both. One object was to set aside the king in 
favor of his cousin, Arabella Struirl, daughter of [he Date of Lennos, 
Darnley's younger brother. Raleigh was charged with accession to 
the Mam, on the sole testimony of Lord Cobham. After a trial, 
memorable for his dignity in bearing the scurrilons abuse of Sir 
Edward Coke, he was found guilty of high treason (Nov. 17). 
He was reprieved and confined in the Tower till 1616, where he 
occupied himself with his noble " History of the World." After the 
death of Arabella Stuart, Raleigh was released, but without a 
pardon, March SO, 1616. Having tempted the king with hopes of 
finding a rich gold-mine, he sailed for Guiana (16IT); but, after a 
fruitless attack on the Spanish settlement of St. Thomas, on the 
Orinoco, his crews mutinied, and he returned 1o certain death, that 
he might keep his pledged word. The Spanish minister, Gondomar, 
now demanded his life ; and James, who was then in treaty for his 
son's marriage to a Spanish princess, had the cruel meanness to 
send him to the block on the sentence passed flfKen years before, 
iialeigh died with Christian dignity on Oct. 39, 1618. 

The Lady Arabella Stuart, whose name had been used in the Main 
and ^e plots, continued in fevor with James till 1610, when she was 
privately married to William Seymour, son of that Lord Beauchamp 
who was the representative of the line of Mary Tudor and Chailes 
Brandon, and the idea of whose succession Elizabeth had rejected 
with seorn. Seymour was sent to the Tower, and Arabella was 
placed in custody at Highgate. Bpth escaped; Seymour fled to 
Ostend, but Arabella was paptured on board a French bark and 
committed to the Tower, on no charge known to the law. There 
she died in lG15,aSer her reason had given way under the severiQr 
of her treatment. Her death left James and his children the sole 
representatives of the house of Stuai't. 

J!arly in his reign James undertook the settlement of the qnestiona 
at issue between the church and the Puritans. A conference was 
opened at Hampton Conrt (Jiin. 14, 1604), in which "the modern 
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Solomon" look ».n active part, making a vast parade of his learning, 
and soon showing thai, now he vfaa free from the galling joke of 
his native Presbyterian divines, be had embraced the principles 
of high episcopacy. No bishop, m king, y/ea one of his favorite 
maxima. The conference broke up, leaving the two parties whoie 
ihey were. The Book of Common Prayer was slightly altered ; 
and a beginning was made of that tran^tion of the Bible which 
has ever since been used as the A-athoriced VeraI'm — a noble work, 
thongh in some respects inferior to the earlier translations. 

James's first parliament root on March 19, granted the king 
duties of tonnage anil poundage, and confirmed the edicts of 
Elizabeth against Jesuits and recusants of the king's supremacy. 
The House of Commons also framed an ' Apology made to the King 
teaching their Privileges,' showing that they held their privileges 
of right and not of grace, as James liad proclaimed. Thus early 
began the conflict of the free people and parliament of England 
against that doctrine of 

" The right aivine ot kli^ to Eovara wrong,- 

wliich James left as a fatal legacy to his house. In the same year 
peace was made with Spain and Austria, the king binding himself 
not to aid the Hollanders (Ang. 18); and Jamos was proclaimed by 
the new title of " King of Gieat Britain, Prance, and Ireland" (Oct 
24, 1604). On his medals he assumed the title of " Impeiator." 

The Catholics had watched for the new reign with deep anxiety. 
Their hopes fVom the son of Mary Staart were at first strengthened 
by James's promises of toleration. But when the first acts of the 
king and parliament taught them that be had neither the power 
nor the will to change the temper of the people toward them, 
certain fanatics planned that strange stroke of revenge known as 
the " Gunpowder Plot." The parliament of IGOS was about to 
meet, after several prorogations, on the Fifth of November. On 
the 26th of October, Lord Monnteagle, a Catholic peer, waited upon 
Cecil, now Ekirl of Salisbury, with an anonymous letter, which 
had been sent to warn Monnteagle from attending the parliament, 
which, the writer said, "shall receive a terrible blow, and yet 
tiiey shall not see who hurts them." It is now pretty certain that 
the letter was a pretense, to cover the more direct betrayal of his 
fellow-conspirators, by Francis Tresham, the brother-in-law of Lord 
Mounte^Ie. Cecil proceeded with great coolness, first consulting 
other members of the council. After six days he waited upon 
James, who was engaged in his usual occupation of banting, at 
Royeton. Prompted, doubtless, by a hint pot too broad, the saga, 
cinus king conjectTired that the above words and others in the loiter 
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pointed at "n bloivirg up of powder;" and Cecil wne too good a 
courtier to prevent tlie diecorevj being blsKoned abroad, as, in the 
■words of Sir Edward Coke, "a diyine illumination of the roj'al 
mind." No alarm was given, either to the people or the conspira- 
tors. On Nov. i the lord chamberlain made a enrsorj examination 
of the vaults under the House of Locda, and obaervetl alai^ stock 
of coals and wood in a cellar, where they found "a very tall and 
desperate fellow," who called himself the servant of Mr. Percy. A 
second visit was made soon a^^r midnight, when the same man 'was 
seized with slow matches and touchwood and 6 dark lantern. The 
coals and wood proved, on a search, to be a covering for thirty-^x 
barrels of gnnpowder. The prisoner was taten to Whitehall, and 
declnred before James and the council that, if he had not been ap- 
prehended, ha would have blown up the parliamene-honse, with the 
king and royal family, the peers and bishop; foe he was author- 
ized to destroy them as excommunicated heretics. On the follow- 
ing; day his real name was extorted from him by the rack, the terri- 
ble effect of which is still attested by the signature to his confession. 
He proved to be one GniDO or Guy Fawiceb, the son of a notary 
of York; a convert to Catholicism, and for some time a soldier in 
the Spanish army of Elanders, where he had learned how to tieat 
heretics. He had been brought to London in 1604, by Tliomas 
Winter, as a lit instrument for the plot, which had been formed 
early in that year by Eobert Catesby, a gentleman of good family, 
who had been concerned in the insurrection of 'the Eai-l of Essex. 
Caiesby had sought the aid of TBoTnas Perq/^ a, relative of the Date 
of Northumberland, and of another old friend, named Jb^ WrigM; 
they were soon joined by Winter, then by Fawhes, and afterward by 
Eobert Keyes and Christopher Wi-ight. Binding themselves by an 
oath of secrecy, which they took at the hands of Henry Gamett and 
other Jesnita, these seven men, with the aid of Catesby's servant, 
TJoiRiu Bales, labored incessantly for eighteen months, collecting 
gonpowder at a house at Lambeth, which formed their head-qnar- 
ters, and bringing it over to the cellar under the House of Lords, 
which was hiied in Percy's name, after they bad toiled for some 
time in digging a mine. In the summer of 1605 Pawkes went to 
Flanders to engage the Spaniards in the conspiracy, and Catesby 
raised a troop of horse. Meanwhile the plot was communicated to 
Sir Everard Digby, Ambrose Rootwood, and Francis Tresham, all 
country gentlemen connected with the Jesuits, and (he last a consin 
of Catesby, who distrusted him from the beginning. 

On the 5th of November there was a general rendeivous of the 
conspirators at Dunchurch, to follow up the blow which should have 
been struck in London, by seizing the Piineess Elizabeth. Sii- 
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Everard Digby was already there with a lnr{;o paJty, when Catesby, 
Percy, anil cithera arrived fTOm London with the news t>f Fawkes's 
airest. Marctiing to Eolbeacb in StafibrdsMre, tbey made a brave 
defense against the forces raised by the sheriff; Percy and Catesby 
were killed by one shot as they fonght baot to back. Several others 
were taken and executed, as was GameCt the Jesuit. The imme- 
diate result of the plot was the enactment of severer laws against 
She Catholics (1606) ; and the oath of allegiance was devised, abjuv- 
ing the doctrine "that princes excommunicated or deprived by the 
pope may be deposed or murdered by their suhjecls." Arians and 
other heretics were still sent to the stake (1613). 

The reign of James I. witnessed the foundation of our colonial 
empire. In 1607 a permanent settlement was effected at James 
Town in Virginia, Raleigh's settlement having been abandoned (sea 
p. 177). In 1610 a chftrier was granted for the colonization of New- 
foundland ; and in 1620 a band of Nonconformist exiles, the cele- 
brated " Pilgrim Fathers," suited ti'om Holland and landed at Massa- 
chusetts Bay, and there fovmed the germ of the New England Stales. 
The charter gi-antedbyElizabeth(I600J for fifteen years to the East 
India Company was renewed in pei'petiiity (1609 \ a factory was es- 
tablished at Sural, and their trade was extended to Java and Suma- 
tra (16II). In the same year, an English adventurer, Sir Thomas 
Sberley, arrived as embassador from the Shah of Persia, and in 1616 
an embassy was sent to the Great Mogul at Agra. 

Nearer home a great step was taken toward the civilization of Ire- 
land by the formation of a company in London for the colonizetion 
of Ulster. To previde funds for its defense the new order of " Bar- 
onets" was founded (May 33, 161IJ ; bnt the fees for their patents 
were also applied to other uses. Tbe bloody Rand on a baronet's 
abield is the cogniaance of Ulster. 

The year 1612 was marked by the deaths of the minister Kobert 
Cecil earl of Salisbury (May 24), and of Henht Prihoh op WiLEa 
(Nov. 6), of whose t^ents, virtues, and manly accomplishments his 
contemporaries speak in the warmest terms. A mystery bangs over 
his fate. Three months later (Feb. 14, 1613) the Princess Elizabeth 
was married to Frederick, the elector palatine.' AH these three 
events had, sooner or later, the gravest consequences. 

Cecil's successor was a young Soot, named Eobert Carr, who had 
come to court in 1609, been installed as the king's favorite, and cre- 
ated Viscount Bochesier (1611). James not only aided him in grat- 
ifying his passion for the Countess of Essex by procuring her divorce 
from the earl, but he gave Rochester, on his marriage, the title of 
Earl of Somerset. Then followed a terrible tragedy, the poisoning 
of Sir Thomas Overbury, the friend of Carr, who had opposed his 
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passion for Lady Eesex (Sopt. 15, 1613), Tha crime was bronglid 
to light by tho free tnlk of the person who had prepared the poison, 
and the Earl and Contitese of Somerset trere conTicted by their peers 
(May, 1616). They were pardoned by James, whose whole con- 
duct in the iuatl«r is most suspicious. 

But meanwhile the king had transfened his affections to a, new 
favofite, GBOR<m Yilliers, who appeared at coarc in 1616. He 
was a young man of twenty-one ; and with a fine person he had all 
the arts of pleasing a weak and vain man like James, who created 
him, in rapid succession, Viscount Villiers, Earl, Marquis, and Duke 
of Buckingham; loaded'him with wealth, and conferred on him 
some of the highest offices of the realm. These favors engendered 
in Villiers a capriciooa insqlence, which rendered him hateful to the 
people, while the king was allernately terrified and coaxed into sub- 
mission to his temper. Under his guidance the coart became more 
than ever a scene of dehanehery, which disgusted all who remem- 
bered the stately decorum of EUzabeth. Not even the plays of Shaks- 
peare nor the masques of Ben Jonson could redeem the low eoavse 
sensuality of the king, and the anbridled profligacy of his favorite, 
which the new nobility, dependent on court favor, made haste to 
imitate. That the severity of the Puritans was provoked by the 
dissoluteness of the court is at least as true as that the vices of the 
Eestoration ivere a reaction from their moroseness. 

But piiblic afiMrs were escaping from the grasp of king and 
favorite, both abroad and at home, in the church and in the state. 
"Your qaeen," wrote a courtier to Harrington, "did tolh of her 
subjects' love and good aff'ectloa, and in good truth she aimed weU, 
Our king talketh of his subjects' ./ear aiuf Stthjeclioji, and herein I 
think he doth well too, as long as it holdeth good." But James had 
neither the power nor the indusliy to make it hold good ; while bis 
fiivoloua pleasures and the grants to his courtiers constantly drove 
him to appeal to parliament for money. In 1605 the c< 
marred to granting a supply ; and in 1610 they voted o. 
ing only to £100,000, and passed a bill forbidding illegal e; 
by the king's sole au^ority. They offered James a settled revenne 
of £200,000 in lieu of the feudal prerogatives by which be claimed 
to riuse money. Thoyalso remonstrated against the abuse of proc- 
lamations, and the proceedings of the court of high conjinisaion. 
This first parliament of James was dissolved (Feb. 9, 161 1) after 
Htting seven years. 

James's second parliament met April 5, 1614; and set the great 
example of decHaing to grant suppliea till the illegal impositioni and 
other grievanees v/ere redressed. This is the first clear and direct 
use of the constitutional " power of the purse," by which the corn- 
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mons iiltiraalely secared. the whole ilireotion of legialotioii. The 
obvious reply was foi' the king to nae his prerogative of disEolving 
parliament . and he dismissed them angrily nithout their passing a 
single act. Hence this was called the " Addled Parliament." But 
meanwhile none; must be had. It was rused by a beaeoole/Ke; 
and now the conflict passed into its second stage, imUvidnal resist- 
ance to the illegal nse of the prerogative. A gentleman, named Oli- 
-ver St. John, was lined £5000 in the Star Chamber for condemning 
this method of raising money. But he had on his side the highest 
legal anthorit)-, Chief-Justice Coke, who had already on other occa- 
sions given offense by maintaining the laws of the Innd where they 
opposed the king's will. On one occasion he had said that " bis 
highness was defended by his laws ;" bat James told him " he spoke 
foolishly, for he was not defended by his laws, but by God •" and 
Coke had Co heg pardon on liis knees I He was at length dismissed 
(Nov., 1617), while Sir Francis Bacon, who had maintained the 
king's prerogative t^ainst Coke, was made lord keeper {Mareh 7, 
]617), and in the following jeiir lord chancellor. ,Ho was also cre- 
ated Viscount St. Albans. 

James was equally eager to assert his authority in religious as in 
civil matters, and bo dealt with both in the same petty and inef- 
fectual manner. By issuing a proclamation allowing of public 
sports on Sundays after divine service, he irritated the Puritans to 
no purpose, and exposed himself to a rebuff from Arehbishop Abbot, 
who forbade the reading of the proclamation in churches (161S). 
The year before James had revisited his native eonntiy for the first 
time, only to impose episcopacy upon a people who had cast it off 
(1617). Scottish preachers soon began to declaim against prelacy, 
though it was reserved for the next reign to reap the fruits of all 

Another root of discord and a new power of opposition was being 
rapidly developed from the king's foreign policy. Be had made 
peace with Spain, na we have seen, in 1606, abandoning the Hoi- 
landers, and only stipulating for the moderadng of the powers of the 
inqaisition over English subjects trading in Spain. In 1609 he me- 
diated a twelve years' truce between Spain and Holland, an unfore- 
seen elTcct of which was to send the English and Dutch privateers, 
who had preyed npon the Spaniards, to the seas of the West Indies, 
where they became the terribly renowned BucameeTi, while others 
joined the Barbary corsairs in the Meditenanean. 

The murder of Henry IV. of Franco by tlie fanatic Eavaillac 
(1610) made the people more averse than evei- to alliances with 
Catholic powers ; and they viewed the death of Baleigii as a 
sacrifice to propitiate Spain, with which power James was already 
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meditating a closer connection bj the marriage of his son Charles, 
now Prince of Wales, to the infanta Maria, second daughter of 
Philip III. The Spanish cmhassador, Gondomar, protracted the 
negotiationB, to prevent James from aiding the Protestants of Ger- 
many, whose cause was in the greatest pei-il. 

The Emperor Matthias died in 1619, and was sncceeded by Fer- 
dinand It., wiio also claimed the kingdom of Bohemia by riglii of 
inheritance from Matthias. But the Bohemians, who had heartily 
embraced tlie Reformation, offered the croivn to Frederick, the 
elector palatine, son-in-law to James I. and nephew of Prince 
Maurice of the Netherlands, in the hope of forming a great Prot- 
estant alliance. James at first held aloof, till the popular indi);na~ 
tion forced him to send 4000 volunteers, not to aid Frederick in 
Bohemia, but only to defend the palatinate. Meanivhile Frederick 
was defeated by the Austrians at Prague (Nov. T, 1620), and the 
father of the future kings of England fled for his life to Holland ; 
while the Spaniatds, undei' Spinola, ravaged the palatinate, meeting 
with little resistance except from the small English force nnder Sir 
Horace Tere. The battle of Prague proved the dealh-bloiv to Prot- 
estantism in Bohemia and Southern Germany. 

To crown all these provocations, James closed the year with a 
proclamation, "forbidding any of liis subjects to discourse of slate 
mutters, either foreign or domestic" (Dee. 23, 1620). 

The temper of the people was reflected in the new parliament, 
which the king's wants compelled him to eall after an interval of 
seven years (Jan. 30, 1621), and to whom he afterward said— "I 
have often piped nnto you, but yoa have not danced." They grant- 
ed him a small subEddy, and then turned to the redress of griev- 
ances, in a spirit of vengeance on their authors. The system of 
granting monopolies and patents as a source of revenue had grown 
into an enormous abuse; and the commons impeached Sir Giles 
Mompesson, who had patents for licensing nie-hoitses, and for gold 
and silver thread, which be had made of base metal. He fled be- 
yond seas. A still greater evil was the venality of the judges ; and 
it is mournful to record the name of the great Lord Bacon as one 
of the chief oflenders. He was impeached by the commons before 
the lords, for con'tiption in iiis oiEce of chancellor. He confessed 
to twenty-eight articles; his only apology being that the presents 
he had accepted had never infldenced his decisions, and that his 
fraiitj had lain in partaking of the abuses of the times. Sut such 
excuses were unheeded by a parliament which had set about a new 
work of reform ; in which his old enemy, Sir Edward Coke, was a. 
chief leader ; and where so many remembered his ti'eatmont of Es- 
sex us well as his flattery of James. The lato chancellor was saU' 
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Kinced to pay a fine of £i0,OO0, to be impTiaoned in the Toiver dur- 
ing the king's pleaauro, to bo banished from conrt, and to bo in- 
capable of holding an}' sCat« office or of sitting in parliament. The 
king remitted his fine and soon released him, providing for him by 
a pension of £1800 a year; and Bacon spent the remaining five 
joars of his life in the nnioterrnpted study of philosophy, by which 
his name has been immortalized. His o\va reflection on his fall 
was this; "I was the justest judge that was in Englant! these fifty 
years ; hut it was the Justest censure in parliamciil that was there 
those 200 years." 

This praise could not be awarded to the cruel sentence passed on 
a Roman Catholic banister, Edwai'd Floyd, for expressing his joy 
that "goodman Palsgraye and goodwife Palsgrave (i.e. Mr. and 
Mrs. Elector Palatine) had been driven from Prague," The com- 
mons, without hearing him, sentenced him to bo whipped, to have 
his ears nailed to the plllocy, and his tongue bored. Ho denied 
the charge and appealed to the king, who demanded of the com- 
mons how they dared to judge offenses which did not touch their 
privileges. The case was transferred to the Star Chamber, and 
Floyd was fined .£5000 and imprisoned for life. The whole affair 
is a memorable example, to show how the coantry party were driven 
by passion into the yeiy outrages npon justice and into acts of 
cruelty from which they themselves Wei's soon to su£er. 

The parliament was prorogued on June i ; but before separating 
they recorded a unanimous resolation to spend their lives and for- 
tunes in defense of their religion and of the palatinate. They met 
again on Nov. 30, indiguaut at the imprisonment of one of their 
members. Sir Edwin Sandys, during the recess, and at the news 
that the Austiians bad overrnn the palatinate, inflicting all manner 
of cruelties on the Protestants, The commons presented to the 
king a petition, drawn up by Coke, against the growth of Popery in 
general aod the Spanish alliance in particular, praying that the pa- 
latinate might be defended, and that Prince Charles might be mar- 
ried only to a Proiestant. James, who had already made a treaty 
with Spain for the marriage, and for the toleration of Popeiy (April 
37, 1620), wrote to the speaker, commanding the house not to 
meddle with any matter which concerned his government or the mys- 
teries of state, as things far above their reach and capacityl To 
their renewed claim of liberty of speech, he replied that their privi- 
leges were derived fiom the grace and penaiiision of his ancestors a?id 
Uiaadf. Upon this the commons drew up their celebrated Protes- 
tation, asserting that " the Sberties, Jranchises, privileges, and jaris- 
dk-tioBs of parliament aie the ancient and wtdoubted btrtlt-rli/ht and 
inheritance of tlie subjects of England." James sent for their joai'- 
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nals, ftiid in full council tora ont tho record wilh hie own hand, and 
prorogued thn parliamnnt (Dec. 9), whicli was soon after diasolved 
(Feb. 8, 1622). The anthors of tlie Protestation, Coke, Pym, and 
Selden, were imprisoned, with other members, as well as the Earl 
of Oxford ; for it deserves especial notice that the peers had acted 
with the commons. In this parliament the die was cast, and that 
contest was fairly begun betiveen the crown and the country, in which 
James had sown the wind ; and his son, trained ia lids principles, 
was to reap the whirlwind. 

Thus left to his own counsel, the king proceeded with the Spanish 
natch, and hoped by its means to obcain Che peaceable restoration 
of the elector palatine. Philip IV., who had succeeded to the 
throne of Spain (1621), promised to obtain the necessary papal dis- 
pensation, while James engaged not only to tolerate Catholic wor- 
ship, but to endearor to reunite the chmches, and gave an earnest 
of his intentions by releasing persons confined as Popish recnsants, 
Philip promised his good offices toward restoring the elector pala- 
tine. Things were in this position when Buctingham proposed to 
Prince Charles to gire the conrt of Spain the pleasing surprise of a, 
Mimt, and James somewhat lelnctantly consented (Feb. 1633). Tha 
prince and Buckingham traveled in disguise, under the names of 
John and Thomas Smith.* At Paris "John Smith" saw and fell 
in love irtth the Princess Henrietta Maria, sister of Lonis XIII. 
This accident, and Buckingham's disoi'derly conduct at Madrid, 
mined the whole scheme. Tiie prince and Buckingham returned 
to England (Oct. 6) ; and after some further negotiation the match 
was broken off in December, James losing the two millions of prom- 
ised dowry, and all hopes of the recovery of the palatinate. 

Pfti'Iiament met on Peb. 19, 1624. Buckingham satisfied the 
house with a garbled version of the recent negotiations, the truth of 
which Prince Charles came forwai'd to attest ; and this was the first 
public exhibition of that vice of insincerity which afterward ruined 
him. War was declaimed with Spain for the recovery of the palat- 
inate, and £800,000 were voted. An act was passed, declaring 
monopolies illegal; and an impeachment was preferred against the 
Earl of Middlesex, lord treasurer, for cormption in his office. He 
was found guilty by tlie peers, and fined £50,000. 

Parliament was prorogued May 39, and James found himself 
crossed in his favorite schemes, committed to war against hie will, 
and treated with contempt by his son, over whom Buckingham had 
acquired a complete ascendency. He consented to the prince's mar- 
riage with Heirfietta Maria, and the treaty was concluded Nov. 13. 
* This genuine EnKllnIi nsn>« vsk ilso tiil:i:Q iy the lale Sing Louis Philippe, 
Hho fled into ISugland us "William Smith" iu 1?1S. 
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Ill the following; spring the king canght an ague among the damps 
of his favorite resideoee at Theobalds, in Herlfordsliire, and died 
(March 27, 1625), iu the 23d jear of his leign over England, and 
the 69th of bis age. His better qualities were neutralized b; his 
overweening conceit of his own wisdom and his tojal authority, 
though the conilict which be provoked only came W an issue under 
hia son, there was not a claim of prerogative mnde by Charles, nor 
an assertion of privilege bj his earlier parliaments, which had not 
been fliat put forward under James. 

The growing intercourse with Italy gave a new direction to art 
under the Stuarfs ; and the style of architecture which Palladia had 
invented from the classical models was cultivated in England by 
Inifjo Jones. His great design was the new palace of Whitehall, a 
vast edifiee, of which the Banqneting-house was the only part com- 
pleted. It now forma the Chapel Koyal. The wealthy merchant. 
Sir Hagh Mi/ddeltm led the way n c vil e g nee u by tl e con 
■ in of the Nea. P er o snpply ng London v th w te Hud 

d&a, and oth n ep d n g n o{ ened a ne path of 

Qe enterprise ha i c e^ o 
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CnAELEsI. (16254649) was bora at Dunfermline, Nov. 19, 1600. 
Soon after his father's accession to the throne of England he was 
created Duke of York, and, in 1612, the daath of his elder bcothoi- 
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Honcj made him Piiiice of Waloa. Snccecdiiig liia father on March 
27, 1625, he wtts married by proxy (June 13) to tha Prir.eess Hen- 
rietta Mai'ia of FraQce, whom Buckiugham conducted to Bngland 
(June 25). 

The personal character of Charles presented a. marlied contraBt to 
the undignilied conceit, the childish frivolity, and the grosa sensual- 
ity of his father. He was dignified and devout, and grave even to 
melancholy. He applied himself al^adily to the business of the 
state, and set abottt the payment of his father's debts by the sacdfiee 
of the royal forests, in wtiich James had delighted. "The face of 
the court was miiii changed in the change of the king." But the 
hopes of serions men of all parties were destined to disappointment, 
partly throngK the pemici us influence ofBuokingham, partly throu glj 
die bad advice of the queen, bnt chieSy through Charles's lijgh views 
of prerogative, and the strange uiixtura of violence, irresolution, and 
duplicity displayed in his dealings with his subjects. 

A new parliament met on June IS; and after voting two small 
gnbeidies (about £140,000) for the war with Spain, they required an 
account of former subsidies, and a redress of grievances. In vain 
did Charles urge on them his necessities. Their spii'it of opposition 
was Inflamed by the discovery that Buckingham, as lord adniiial, 
had lent some ships to the king of France, to be employed against 
the Huguenots, who were defending themselves in their last strong- 
hold at Rochelle. This parliament, in feet, was entirely guided by 
the old popular leaders. Coke, Selden, P;m, and others,, to whom 
must now be added the names of Sir Jorn ^iot and Sir Thouas 
Wbntwoeth. They had removed from Westminster to Oxford on 
account of the piague ; and the appearance of the disease in the 
lailer city gave Charles a pretext for dissolving a pBrliament from 
which he could obtain no supplies (Aug. 12, 1626). 

After an attempt to raise money by loan, and an aborlive attack 
on Cadiz under Lord Wimbledon, Charles summoned a new parlia- 
ment (Feb. e, 162fi). The sheriffs had been directed to exclude the 
chief patriots ; and no writ of summons was issued to the Earl of 
Bristol, the late embassador to Spain. These stretches of preroga- 
tive both recoiled on the court. Bristol appealed to the lords, and 
his writ was then issued; and on a new attempt to intimidate him, 
he accused Buckingham as the author of the war with Spain. Mean- 
while the commons presented to the peers articles of impeachment 
against Buckingham (May 8). The king sent the managers (Sir 
Dndley Digges and Sir John Eliot) to the Tower, but released them 
on the refusal of the House to proceed with business. Tiia same 
method was tried with a peer, the Earl of Arundel, with the like 
result ; and this second parliament was dissolved (Juno 16, 1620). 
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Among various attempts now made to raise money without tho 
Etinctloa, of parliament vias a general lo<m, foe refusing K> contribute 
to whicli several gentlemen were impriaooed ; and the judges set at 
nittiglit the chief provision of the Magna Cliaita bj deciding that a 
special mandate fl'om the lung justified this step. Meanwhile Car- 
dinal lUchelieu, the prime minister of Louis XIIX., had i^d siege 
to La Hochelle; and England, already at war with the whole Aub- 
trian power in Germany and Spain, declared war also against France. 
Buckingham, who was believed to be the chief adviser of this meas- 
ure, sailed with a fleet and army to La Bochelle ; bat the Hugue- 
nots distrusted and refused to receive him. He landed at the Isle 
of R6e; and after losing two-thirds of his men, and all his hope of 
military reputation, ho returned to England (Oct, 13, 1627). 

The want of money compelled the calling of a tMrd parliament 
fMarch 17, 1G28), which was conspicuons for the station, wealth, 
and learning of its members, among whom were many of the gentle- 
men who had sni^-edfor resisting the general loan. In his opening 
speech the Mug laid them that, if they refused to relieve his neces- 
sities, he would resort to other means ; but yet they set to their 
woii with perfect temper ; and after voting five subsidies, but hefore 
completing the grant, they embodied their claim for the redress of 
grievances in the memorable Petition or Bight, which has been 
called the Second Great Ckirtei- of the people of England. The 
grievances complained of were these: Forced loans and benevo- 
lences ; taxes imposed without the consent of parliament ; arbitrary 
imprisonments; the billeting of soldiers; and martial law. The 
remedy asked was not the grant of any new liberties, but the observ- 
ance of the aociont rights of the people, as embodied in Magna 
Charta. The king tried all methods of evasion, and asked the com- 
mons to trust him for their rights and liberties, "to the preserva- 
tion of which he held himself in conscience as well obliged as of his 
prert^ative." To show that they were in earnest the commons 
commenced proceedings against Buckingham. Upon this the king 
gave way, and the Petition of Right passed into the statute which 
bears the same title (3 Car, I. c. 1 ; June 7, 1628). The proceed- 
ings of this parliament against the prelates of the court party will 
bo noticed presently. 

Buckingham was saved from impeachment by the prorogation of 
parliament (June 26), but in two months he fell a victim to the 
knife of Felton (Aug. 23). The assassin, a lieatenant in the army, 
was a man of melancholy temperament, who had served under 
Buckingham at the Isle of Khe', and had been disappointed of pro- 
motion He obtdned entrance into the house at I'ortsnionth where 
the duke, hurroundcd by his officers, was preparing a now expedi- 
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tion to aid La Eochelle, and stabbed him with a knife. Amidst tiio 
confusion that ensued Feltoii was seen walking corapoaadlj in front 
of tlie hoase. He at once avowed the deed, but would confess to 
no other motive than that he had killed the duke as a, public enemy. 
Charles wished to have him racked, but the judges declared the 
practice illegal ; and thus ended the horrid system of extracting evi- 
dence by torture. Felton was exemted on Hoy 27 Meanwhile 
the fleet prepared by Buokinfeham had sailed under the Earl of 
Lindsay, but nothing was eftected and the fall of La Rochella 
(Oct. 38) left Cardinal Kichelieu at hberty to peifeot his great 
scheme of absolute raonarchy which nit mitcly proved the ruin of 
the BoarboDB. 

Chai'lea'a feebler attempt at the same pohev ^as hunvmg the 
Stnaita to speedier ruin The coneesaion ot the Petition of Eight 
and the death of Buckingham instead of turning the king into a 
new path seemed only to imiate his opposition to the popular 
pai'ty, both in Church and State The formei subject now claims 
our attention. The great body of Frotastants throughout Europe 
had by this time been parted into two chief doctrinal sections, by 
the same controversy respecting the sovereign grace of God and the 
free-will of man which had been discnssed in the Sth. century be- 
tween Augustin and Pela^us. The leaders of these two parlies 
were Calvin and Arminina. The views of Calvin were adopted, in 
general, by the English reformers under Edward VI., and still more 
decidedly by John Knox and the Kirk of Scotland. James I. was 
long a Calrinist, and took part, by his envoys, iit the condemnation 
of the ArminiauB at the Si/aodo/'Dort in Holland (1618) ; but a party 
was gaining strength in the Church of England who combined with 
Arminian views a leaning to the ceremonies of the Church of Rome, 
and an extreme assertion of the divine rights both of bishops and of 
kings. James at last joined this party, forbade the clergy to preach 
predestination, and conferred bishoprics on several leading Armin- 
jans Charles, who had early adopted the same views, encouraged 
their avowal from the pulpit, especially by Dr. Mainwaring, who, 
pleaching before the king at Whitehall, condemned those who re- 
fused the general loan as enemies of God and of the king. The 
leader of this party was William Ladd, who was born at Reading, 
Oct T, 1573. While a stadent at Oxford his opposition to the 
Funtans incurred the cenauro of the vice-chancellor Abbot. He 
became chaplain to Neile, the Arminian biahop of Bochester, who 
mtrodnced him to James I. Having accompanied the king to Scot- 
land, and aided him in the restoration of episcopacy, Laud was made 
Bishop of St. Davids (1^21), and translated by Charles I. to the see 
of Bath and Wells fl62G). One passage in Laud's diary speaks 
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volames. When finod by the Long Parliainent (Don. 21, IMO) for 
an. illegal imprisonment, he writes, " Say the imprisonment were 
more ttian the law alloiv; what may [not] be done for honor and 
religion salte?" 

The king's favoi' to this party hud fraoi the first given dissatis- 
faction to his parliaments. In 1625 they condemned the "Appello 
Cffisarem"of Dr. MontHgu, a king's chaplain, who had already been 
censured hy the lust parliament of James, and silenced by Arch- 
bishop Abbot. The parliament of 1628, after the enactment of the 
Petition of Kight, framed a remonstrance accusing Bishops Nelle 
aod Land of favoriog Popery. Charles replied by advancing Laud, 
directly after the prorogation, to the bishopric of London (Jnly 11), 
with the powers of the primacy, Archbishop Abbot having bean 
suspended for his opposition to IJie high-ciiui'ch party; and about 
the same time Montagu was made Bishop of Chichesier. 

Dangerous as was snch a connselor as Laud, whose learning and 
earnestness of purpose only made his extreme littleness of mind tiia 
more misohlevoos, it was Charles's fate to gain over from the popu- 
lar rants a new adviser, whose nobler goalitles proved still more fa- 
tal. Sir Thomas Wentworth, of a wealthy Yorkshire fiimilj, was 
born in London in 1693. He eat for Toitshlre In several parlia- 
ments, where he was one of the most eloquent leaders of the coun- 
try party; and he was Imprisoned for refusing to coniributs to a 
fotead loan. In 1628, after the death of Buckingham, ha was gained 
over to the court by the offer of a peerage, and was created Baron 
Wentworth. His old comrade Pym said to him, "You are going to 
be undone; but remember that, tlioogh you leave us now, I will 
never leave yon while your head Is on your shoulders. " Wentworth's 
was a deliberate choice. His clear mind saw that the constitution 
had lost its balance; that either the king or the parliament must be 
supreme; and he chose the part most congenial to his pride of birth, 
his haughty courage, and his boundless ambition. 
, When the parliament reassembled (Jan. 30, 1629) they refused all 
supplies till they should have disonssed grievances, and resolved that 
" whoever should bring In Innovation of religion, Popeiy, or Armln- 
ianlsm, and any that should advise the taking of tonnage and pound- 
age not granted, by parliament, or that should pay the some, should 
beacconnt«d enemies to the kingdom." This resolution was passed 
on March 2, amidst a strange scene of confusion. The speaker. 
Finch, who was soon afterward made chief justice, refused to pat 
it, and said that he had a command from the king to adjourn and 
to put no question. He then left the chair, but he was forced hack 
into It, and held there by Hollls and Valentine while the remou- 
Etrance w.is passed by acclamation. During this scene the doors 
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ivero locked; and tlie gentleman usher, who haci been sent bj tlio 
king, was kept waiting outside. He now entered, and ended the 
Bitting by removing the mace from the table. Eight days later 
(March. 10) the king diseolred the parliament with a speech which 
characterized his opponents aa "vipers;" and a proclamation was 
isEned, intimating hia intention to govern without parliaments 
(March 23), Sir John Eliot, Hollis, and Talentine were imprison- 
ed for refnaing to answer in tiie court of King's Bench fbr their con- 
duct in parliament. They disdained to accept of liberty on the con- 
dition of finding sureties for their good behavior ; and Sir John 
Eliot died in prison (Nor. 27, 1632). 

The great experiment of absolute government, to whjcli Charles 
had now committed himself, lasted for eleven years (1639-1640), 
His chief advisers were the queen, Land, and "Wentwovth. Eoyal 
proclamations were declared to have the force of statutes. The 
(axes condemned by parliament were levied, and peace was made 
with France (April J4) and Spain (Nov.). The courts of High 
Commission and the Slav Chamber became mora active and arbi- 
trary than ever, imposing heavy lines and infiicting cmel punish- 
ments for sedition, libel, and nonconformity. Two examples may 
suffice. Dr. Alexand^ Ldghtoa, a Scottish divine, was imprisoned 
and put in the pillory (Nov., 1680) for writing a book entitled 
"Zion's Pica against Prolalos," in which, boaidca attacking the 
bisliops, he called the queen a "Canaanite and idolatress." He 
was twice whipped and branded. Lad his eara cut off and hia nose 
slit, and romainod in prison eleven years, till he was released by the 
long Parliament. His son became Archbishop of St. Andrews un- 
der Charles II. Prytrae, a barrister of Lincoln's Inn, had written a 
quarto of lOOO pages, entitled " HistrioiBasHx," against stage plays, 
interludes, music, dancing, and other fesrivities. As some of these 
amosemenls were patronized by the court, the Star Chamber con- 
demned the book as a seditions libel, and sentenced Prynne to be 
put from the bar, to stand in tlie pillory at Westminster and Cheap- 
side, and to have one of his ears cut off at each place, to pay a fine 
of £5000 to the king, and to be imprisoned for life (1633). The 
" Book of Sports" was again issaed ; and all the clergy were com- 
manded to read in their churches the proclamation which enjoined 
the king's subjects to amuse themselves on Sundays, after morning 
service, according to its directions (1633). 

While Laud, now Archbishop of Canterbury, was sitting in the 
Star Chamber to direct these measures and to punish the Puritans, 
and was oonfoi'ming the worship of the Church of England nearer 
and nearer to the Romish model, WeiJtworth was maturing his plans 
for making the king absolute. In 1639 ho was created a viseonnt, 
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and made lord president of the Council of tha North, an office of 
alrnosC despoljc authority. la 1633 he vi&a sent to Ii-clanil as lord 
deputy, and there he pnt in practice the model of goTemment which 
ho designed to in trodnce into England. "Yon en aj govern as you 
plenae," he wrote t« Laud. "I know no reason but you maj as 
well rule the common lawyers in England as I, poor heogle, do here, 
and that apon the peri! of ray head. I nm conRdent that the king 
is abie to carry any jost and honorable action tkoiinuih all imagin- 
able opposition." Thormtgk is the constant watchword of hia corre- 
Gpondencs with Laud. 

Passing over innumerable details of this despotic goyemment, we 
come to Che great act of opposition which has immortalized the 
name of John Hamfdek. BJHing been rated at 20s., as ship-money, 
for his estate in Buckinghamshire, Hampden refused to pay the tax 
as ill^al. His example was followed by otjiera. The recusants 
were cited into the Exchequer Chamber, where, after an argument 
which lasted for six weeks, the twelve judges, with two exceptions, 
gave their sentence for the crown ; " which jadgment," says Clai'- 
endou, "proved of more advantage and credit to the gentieman 
condemned than to the king's service" (June 13, 1687). In the 
same year the press was placed under the most rigorous snrveillanoe 
by a decree of the Star Chamber (July 1); and a proclamation 
(April SO) restricting emigration lo America seemed to shut out the 
oppressed from the last sn;d refuge of voluntary exile. 

At length a crisis was brought on by Charles's determination to 
force the English ecclesiastical system upon Scotland. . Though 
never recognized as the head of the Scottish Church, and without 
consulting the General Assembly, he issued a set of canons, and a 
litur^ slightly varied from that of the Church of England. On 
Sunday, July 23, 1637, the liturgy was appointed to be read for the 
first time in the cathedral of St. Giles at Edinburgh ; but the dean 
no sooner appeared in his surplice than his voice was drowned by 
the cries of, " A pops ! apope! Antichrist! Stone him I" When 
the. bi^op mounted the pulpit to appease the tumult a stool was 
thrown at hia head ; and the magistrates could scarcely disperse the 
congregation. The nobility and gentry, for the most part, made 
common cause with the people j and when they found the Iiing in- 
flexible, they organized a provisional govommeut, consisting of four 
"Taiiks," the nobility, gentry, ministers, and burgesses. The Tables 
drew up the celebrated instrument called the Covenant, which 
contained a renunciation of popery, and an engagement for mutual 
defense in resisting religious innovations (March 1, 1638). Almost 
the whole people flocked to subscribe the Covenant. Charles mado 
it was too late. Without reference to his 
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ah a general assembly met at Glasgow (Nor. 31, 1638), and 

a li b d episcopacy, the court of High Commission, the canons, 

and he li nrgy; whiia the nation prepared for war, soiring the tbr- 

3s and opening comma nications both with ^France and with the 

Eogli h malcontents. Charles levied a large army (Feb., 1639), and 

n d hem in person at York ; but when he reached Berwick he 

add n j made a pacification with the Scots, conceding all their 

deroand and engaging that a parliament and a general assembly 

h d be called to compose all differences (June 18, 1639). These 

b d m in August, when the parliament made such proposals for 

ra ng he king's authority that they were prorogued by the royal 

nm ner. They sat oa ia defiance of his authovity, and the 

w romenced. 

In Eng and preparations tor the new campaign inrolved Charles 
in the necessity of calling a fourth parliament, after an interval of 
eleven years ; bnt the day of reckoning for the misrule of that period 
was Btill postponed for a few months. The parliament, which met 
April IS, 1640, proving to be resolute in discussing grievances be- 
fore supply, was dissolved abruptly on the 6th of May. It is some- 
times called the Sliort Parliament. On the night of the llth an 
attack was made by a mob on Laud's palace at Lambeth. This riot 
was eonstined into treason, as being a levying of war, and one of 
the rioters was executed. 

Meanwhile the Scots were preparing tb enter England with an 
army of 25, 000 men to back their petition for a redress of grieianccs. 
Tliey passed the Tiveed on the SOth of August. On the 27th they 
defeated a detachment of 4500 men nnder Lord Conway at Kew- 
burn-upon-Tyne, and took possession of Newcastle. The king was 
now at Tork with Wentworth, wlio had returned from Ireland, and 
had been created Earl of Strafford, Charles summoned a great 
council of the peers to meet him at that city : and by their advice 
he consented to a treaty, and commissionera were appointed on both 
sides to meet at Eipon. Here an armistice was agreed on (Oct. 26). 
The negotiations were transferred to London, and a weekly sulisidy 
of ^5600 was granted to the Scots while they remained in England. 
The system of governing without a parliament had now finally 
broken down ; and Charles, making a virtue of necessity, announced 
to the peers at York his intention to call a parliament. This step 
was virtually a surrender of the government to the popular party, 
and the commencement of the First Esqlish Revohjtiob. The 
returns to the writs included all the surviving popular leaders, who 
had directed the course of former parliaments and had suffered in 
the cause of liberty, such as Fym, Hampden, Hollis, Vane, and St. 
John, The coming cliango was preceded, as is usual, by popular 
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commotions. A mob liroko into St. Paul's, M'lif 
Commiasion was sitting, and tore up the bencbe 
biehopl no High Cominissioni" And this wiis tbe last sitting of 
that odiona court (Oct. 22). Straflbrd and Land were eBpecis.llj 
threatened. Even the former quailed before the coming storm, and 
wished to return to Ireland; while Land committed bis fears to the 
pages of his diary, and saw in the fall of hia portrait from a wall in 
his palace too true an omen of his own approaching fate. 

Amidst these signs of the times met that memorable aaseniUy, the 
Fi/lh parliament of Charles I., which has obtained, from its dura- 
tion, the name of the Long Pabliahent. It sat from Nov. 3, IS40, 
till it was turned out bj Cromwell, April 10, 1653, and waa aot 
finally dissolved till 16G0. (See p. 227.) It formed for those twelve 
yeare and a half the real government of Great Britain, for the power 
of Charles ceased with its meeting, thongh Ms nominal reign was 
prolonged till liia unhappy death on Jan. SO, 1649. 
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, 1640-1649. 



Chaeleb went down to hia new parliament with but little state, 
nnd opened it with a speech inviting the laying aside of auepicioa 
on both sides.- Bnf confidence waa irreparably deatroyed. The 
commons elected Lenthall for their speaker, in opposition to the 
king's wishea. Petitions for the redress of grievances poured in from 
all sides ; but the first bearing was given to those of the imprisoned 
and mutilated victims of the Star Cbamber, who were releaseil and 
compensated for their fines and sufferings. On the 9th of November 
Str^brd cams to London, in dependence on the king's promise, that 
"not a hair of his head shonldbe touched by the parliament;" nnd 
on the 11th, Pjm moved his impeat.*hment for high treason. The 
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debate was conducted with closed doors, lest Strafford shonld loarn 



nnanimously, with the concurrence even of the moderalfi royal- 
ists, among whom HvDE and Falklabu now became conspicuous. 
A crowd of menibei's followed Pym to the House of Lords : the hill 
of impeacliment was presented, and Strafford, coming down to the 
house in hiusW, was at once ordered into cusmdy. He wai removed 
to the Tower on Nov, 25. The lord keeper Einch, and Sir Eraneis 
Wiudebank, who were next attacked, fled to Holland and iFrance. 
Then came the tui'n of Laud, who was deuonticed by the Scots as 
"the great incendiary." The new canons framed by him were 
declai'cd by the commons illegal (Dec. IB), and he was ordered into 
custody by the lords (Dec. 18). Commissions wero sent out to 
defnce and remove all images and superstitious ornaments of 
churches (Jan. S3, 1G41); but they also destroyed many beantifui 
monuments, and, among the rest, Cheapside and Charing Crosses, 
Persons who liad exercised illegal powers, inclading the lovy of 
arbitrary taxes, or who had concurred in the sentences of the courts 
of the Star Chamber and Higli Commission, were pi'oceeded against 
as "deKnquents" (Jan., 1641). 

On the 15lh of February the Trieniaal Act was passed to prevent 
any further attempt to govern without a parliament. Ic provided that 
a parliament should meet at least once in every three years ; that 
the lord chancellor and other officers should talie an oath to issue 
the necessary writs ; that, if the chancellor failed to issue the writs 
by the 8d of September in each third year, any twelve peers might 
do so ; that^ in deftiult of the peers, the sheri^ mayors, and other 
municipal officers should summon ibe votei-s ; and, as a last resort^ 
that the electors might meet and choose representatives, who should 
assemble on the third Monday in January. Nor could the par- 
liament be adjourned, prorogued, or dissolved, without their own 
consent, within fifty days after thdr meeting. On the lOth of 
March the commons passed a bill to prevent clergymen from hold- 
ing any civil office, and the bishops from sitting in the House of 
Lords , bitt it was rejected by the peers. This was the first instance 
ot any serious difference between the two houses. 

The trial of Strafibrd was now at hand. The charges against him, 
in twenty-eight articles, had been laid before the lords on Jan. 30, 
and his case had been rafeiTed to a joint committee of the two 
houses, who were sworn to secrecy. The trial commenced on 
March 28, in Westminster Hall, which was iitted up with great 
Slate. The peers sat as judges on raised benches, with Lord Arundel 
as high steward on the woolsack ; and on another stage of raised 
seats were placed the commons as accusers. The throne was vacant. 
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bat besiil ^ it was s closed gallery foi- tlie king nnd queen, who were 
present thi-oughout clie trial, Tho accusation set forth all Straffoi'd'a 
illegal and arbiti'arj men^nres, bis itcts of individual oppression, and 
Ilia supposed plot to subvert the constitution by help of an army 
raised in Ireland. There was quite enough of proof (and mnch 
move has since been brought to lieht) to hear ont the resolution of 
the commoDB " that the Enrl of Stratford bad endeavored to sub- 
vert the ancient and fundamental laws of the realm, and to introduce 
arbitrary and tyiannical government." But it was difficult lo brinE 
his conduct nnder the legal deflnition of high treason. The essence 
if chat crime was in attacking the king's person, or certain pointa 
of his prerogaiive, all of which were strictly defined hj the statute 
of Edward III. How then could acts done in the king's service, 
and in extension of his prerogative, be construed into ti'eason 
against him? or, if they could, nndec which head of the statute 
could Strafford's acts be classed ? Pym argued, with great power, 
that, as the king was the h^ of the state and the centra! point of 
the constitution, with the ruin of which be must fall, there could be 
no higher treason against him than to subvert the constitution. 
Treason against the people he maintained to be treason against the 
throne, espedallj for the consequences it threatened lo the king 
himself. "Arbitrary power," said he, "is danf;eroas to the 
king's pereon, and dangerous to hia crown." He proved this 
from the examples of Eastern despotisms, and from English early 
hisloTF, and he added, in a prophetic spiiit, that the sovereign 
who abetted such ti'eason was not himself safe from "a miser- 
able end." To bring Strafford's acts under the Statute of Trea- 
sons, reliance was placed on his scheme for using the Irish ai'niy 
in England, which was construed into a "levying war against 
the king." To prove the scheme itself, Pym at length produced 
the notes of a deliberation in the council, taken by the secretaiy 
8ir Harry Vane, and found by the younger Sir Harry Vane in hia 
father's cabinet. It was now the 13th of April ; and Strafford, who 
had home himself most nobly through the trial, spoke for two 
hours and a half in his defense, though suffering from illness, with 
an acttteness and eloquence never perhaps surpassed even in West- 
minster Hall. He protested against the whole doctrine of con- 
structive treason aa injustice, and nnansworably exposed its im- 
policy. "No man," he said, "will know what to do or say for 
fear of snch penalties." His peroration was as tonobirg as his 
argument was powerful ; and, as one of the bitterest of bis enemies 
records, "he moved the hearts ofall his auditors, some few excepted, 
to remorse and pity." Even Pym betrayed some such feeling as, 
in bis concluding speech, he eni;ouulcrcd the glance of bis ancient 
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friend. But 
ford's head m 
gliiiid. 

To insare his condemnation thoj took anotbor conrae, while the 
trial was still in progress. On the lOlh of April rjm brought in 
ft BiS of Attainder, which the commons passed on the 31st, oB innm- 
bare voting against it ia a house of 263. We find Hampden vot- 
ing with Digbj in the minority, while Hyde and Falkland were 
strong snpporters of the bill. In the House of Lords, only 45 peers 
were present when the question came on, though about SO had at- 
tended the trial ; and . the bill v^hs only earrieii by 20 to 19 (April 
£9). The debate in the lords throws a most interesting light on 
the opinions of the day concerning constructive treason. The judges, 
being asked whether the articles on which the lords found Stratlbrd 
guilty amounted to treason, replied that he " deiservod to nndei'go 
the pains and forfeitures of high treason by law." 

The Bill of Attainder now only awaited the king's assent, which 
was loudly demanded by the people. Strafford wrote to Charles, 
offering himself as a sacrifice to the public pence. At this juncture 
sn officer named Goring betrayed to the commons a plot, to wliicli 
the king had assented, for bringing up the array of the north, nomin- 
ally to protect parliament^ but really to overawe or forcibly dissolve 
it. The commons drew up a protestation, to defend the Protestant 
church, his M^esty's person and power, and the lawful rights and 
liberties <^the people; which was signed by every member of both 
houses, escept two of the peers, and by miiltitndes of the people. 
They next passed a bill to prevent the dissolution of the presen t par- 
liament without its own consent, thereby making themselves inde- 
pendent of their constituents as well as of the king. On the 10th 
of May the royal assent was given, by the same commission to this 
bi!l and to the attainder of Straflbrd ; and, after a feeble show of 
pleading for his life on the next day, Charles left Mm to his fate. 
Strafford received the intelligence vrith the exclamation, "Put not 
your trust in princes, nor in the sons of men ; for in them there is 
no salvation." He preserved his calnrasss and coarage to the last. 
In passing from his apartment to Tower Hill he stopped under the 
window of his fellow-prisoner Laud, and asked his blessing. One 
blow of the axe put an end to his ambitious career, in the forty- 
ninth year of his age (May 12, 1641). The justice of his death is 
still a question of dispute ; as to its policy, few will now defend snch 
a mode of punishing a minister even for political crimes, so long as 
a milder sentence will suffice to deter others from plots against the 
constitution. 

"The one supremely able man the king had" being thus removed, 
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the parliamont proceeded to abolisli the courts of Star Charaljer and 
High Commisaion ! and, with the former, the arhittary jurisdictions 
of the king in conucil, the conncils of the North and of tbe Welsh 
Marclies, and of the countiea pulatine of Lancaster and Cheishire. 
They voted f 300,000 to the Scots, y/ho had remained in England, 
and imposed a poll-tax for the payment of both armies, which were 
disbanded Augnsc 6, They granted a subsidy of tonnage and pound- 
age to the king, to last only from May 25 to July 15 ; and betbre 
adjoarning (Sept. 8) they appointed a committee of botli houses to 
sit during tlie recess, witb large powers. Ttie commons' committee 
ooonpied itself with the afiairs of the church. The personal con- 
duct of Che clergy was inquired into by what was called the com- 
mittee of scandalous rmaisters — n name deserved by some of those 
who were deprived, though there were aJso many cases of oppres- 
sion The deprived ministers were allowed one-fifth of their former 

Early in August the king went to Scotland, where he made large 
popular concessions, conformed to the Presbytenau worship, and re- 
ceived several Covaimntei's into the piivy council. Meanwhile a 
teiTible rebellion broke out in Ireland. The disbanded soldiers of 
Straflord s army joined with the discontented Catholics in a rising 
whiih began in Ulster (Oct, 23, 1641) and soon spread over the 
whole country, even the Catholics of the "English pale" joining in 
It n e other English settlers were almost e:xterminated, deatli 
being the lenst of tlie cruelties inflicted on them. The number that 
pemhed is estimated at.from 40,000 Co 200,000^ and Dublinwas 
the only spot of Irish soil preserved to England. 

Parliament reassembled on Oct; 20, and on the 25th they re- 
ceived the news of the Irish rebellion, which inflamed their animos- 
ity toward the Catholics, and their suspicions against the king, who 
returned to London on Nov, 35. The commons had iji^eady drawn 
up a Bfmonsteahoe, in 206 articles, enumerating all the grievances 
of the last sixteen years, and vehemently ascribing them to a popish 
iaction m the king's councils. It was only carried, after a warm 
dehate ot footteen hours, by the small majority of eleven (Nov. 22). 
Among Its opponents were Falkland and Hyde, the latter of whom 
had no« secretly gone over to Che court, as the former did soon 
after It was presented to the king (Dec. 1) without being sent to 
the peers for their concurrence. It was, in fact, an appeal to the 
peiple, for whoso use it was printed and widely distributed. An 
an'" er was also published, drawn up by Hyde on the part of tho 
king 
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conit offered tlioraselves us Iiis bndy-guard, under Colonel Lunsford, 
a man of bad cliaracter ; and daily conflicts ensaod between them, 
and rioters of the popular party, especially the London apprentices. 
I^he latter, from their close-cut hair, were nicknamed Boandheads 
by their opponents, who called themselvea Cavaliers; and these 
terms were soon applied to the two pavdes in the coming couRict. 
In these riots the hishops were so repeatedly insulted that they wore 
hindered from attending in parliament; and on Dec. 28, twelve 
bishops joined in a protest against all acts passed in their absence 
aa illegal. They were at once impeached by the commons and com- 
mitted to the Tower (Dae. 80). On the next day the king refused 
the ToqneBt of the commons for a body-guard under the Earl of 
Essex, the late commander of the army. 

The year 1641 closed with these signs of the contest of open force 
which began with the new year. On Jan. 3, 1643, the attorney- 
general, in his Majesty's name, exhibited articles of treason in the 
House of Lords agMnst Lord Kimbolton and five members of the 
Honseof Comniona~-naniely, Hampden, Pym, Sir Arthur Hazelrig, 
Hollis, itad Strode. The next day the king went in person to the 
house to arrest the five members, who were not present; and his 
reliving was accompanied with loud cries of "Privilege 1 Privi- 
lege!'* The fire members took refuge in the city, whither Charles 
went the following day (Jan. 6) to address the common council and 
demand their snrrender, while parliament met only to adjourn, after 
appointing a committee to sit at Merchant Taylors' Halt, where de- 
fensive measni^a were ovganized. Charles now retired to Hamp' 
ton Court (Jan. 10), while the members were brought back in tri- 
umph to the honse, escorted by the London trained hands nndet 
Skippon (Jan. II). The next day Lord Digby and Lnnsfovd ap- 
peared in arms for Charles at Kingaton. They were voted traitors 
by the commons. Digby escaped to the Continent; but Lunsford 
was taken and committed to the Tower. 

The king now listened to the wiser counsels of Hyde, Colepepper, 
and Falkland. On Jan. 20 he sent a message to the house, offer- 
ing So consider their grievances. They returned their thanks, but 
required that the command of the militia and of the chief ibrtressra 
should be placed in their hands. At the same time they directed 
Goring and Hotham, the governors of Porlsmonth and Hull, to 
hold those fortresses " for king and pariiament." They proceeded 
to raise men and money under the pretext of the Irish rebelhon. 
Tlie king made a last concession by assenting to a bill excluding the 
bishops from the House of Lords ; and then eacorted the queen to 
Dover, whence she passed over to Holland (Feb. 16), carrying with 
her the crown jewels, which she' pawned to buy arraa for the king. 
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Prom Dover Charles went to Theobalds (Feb. 38) ; and, refusing 
Ihe requust of the parliament to remain near London, lie proceeded 
slowly northward with the Prince of WsIm and the Dnke of York. 
Ac Newmarket (the race-course of which place was established bj 
him) he held an ftngTy conference with the earls of Pembroke and 
Holland and the oommisBionera of the commona, and finally refaaed 
to give up the command of the miiitia (March 9). He reached 
York on tho 191h, and was well received in the county, which levied 
a guard for hia person. On April 23 he presented himself before 
Hull, but was refused admission by Sic John Hotham 

Tlie parliament meanwhile made active pteparalinns They 
issued new commissions of lieutenancy (April 16), and appointed 
the Earl of Esisex to the command of an armi hastily raised, to 
which London furnished 4000 men in one day, besides large con- 
tributions of money, plate, and female ornaments. Aftei EOme 
fruitless proposals for peace, and denunciations of treason by each 
party against the adherents of the other, the king marched south- 
ward at the head of hia army and gave the signal of Civil War by 
unfurling his standard at Hottingham, a ceremony which was eqniv- 
atent to the proclamation of martial law (Aug. 23, 1612). 

It is impossible to do more than indicate the leading points of tha 
conflict which ensued ; most lamentable in itself, but yet glorified 
by the chivalrous loyalty of the one party, and the devoted patriotism 
of the other. On the side of the king were most of (he nobility and 
principal gentij, who viewed his cause and iheira as one, all of tho 
clergy who had adopted high-church ptinoiplea and feared the 
growth of Presbyterian ism and other forms of dissent, and the fiery 
youth of the upper classes, together with many adventurers of prof- 
ligate character and broken fortunes. He had the able counsel of 
Hyde, Paikland, Colepepper, and other moderate statesmen, who 
had now finally retired from the parliament and accepted ofiice from 
tho king. His troops were animated by the fiery courage of his 
nephews Maurice and "Rupert of the Rhine." But he wanted 
abler generals, and the supplies of arms and money which the queen 
contrived to send him were quite inadequate to his necessities. 

Tha people in general favored the cause of the pariiament, whose 
strength lay in the great towns, and especially in the sturdy trained 
bands of London. At a time when standing armies were not yet 
formed, the militia were a very effective infantry. In cavalry 
the army of the parliament was much the weaker. Some gentle- 
men, such as Hampden, raised troops from the young farmers on 
their estates; others, like Oliver Cromwell, who now l>egan hi-i 
military career as a, captain of horse, mora earful to "raise such 
men as had the fear of God bolbrc them, as made B( 
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of what thej did." But fni' the rest, lie thus describeii them: 
" Yonr troops are most of them old decayed serving-men, and tap- 
sters, and such kind of fallows ; and their tmops are gentlemen's sons, 
younger sons and persons of qnality : do you think that the spirits of 
such mean and base fellows will ever be able to encounter gentlemeu 
that hare honor and courage and resolution in theni ?" Both par- 
ties were scantily provided with artillavy and fire-arms, and many a 
lance and sword, breast-plate and steel cap, were brought out after 
long'disuse. But both sides found another weapon in the now free 
press, which teemed with pamphlets and ballads, while the news- 
papers, or Divnals, as they were called, spread intelligenco and 
kept alive pwty-apirit in erevy corner of the realm. John Milton, 
whoso mighty pen labored for the cause of the parliament, and 
who has left the noblest defense of the fi^edom of the press, in his 
" Apology for the tiberty of Unlicensed Printing," thns describes 
the state of London : "Beholdnow thisvast city; acity of refnge, 
the mansion-house of liberty, encompassed and surrounded with 
His protection. The shop of war hath not there more anvils and 
hammers working, to fashion out the plates and instruments of 
armed justice In defbnse of beleaguered truth, than there be pens 
and heada there, silting by their studious lampa, mnsing, searching 
revolving new Motions and ideas. " But there was still another and 
a mightier fores at work. It was a war of religion ; and here the 
advantage was on the side of the parliament. Men of the purest 
piety, like Bishop Ken, were to be found on tho king's side; but 
the C17 of "Church and King" meant, in most mouthsj only a 
venerable institution ; while " the Cause" of the other party signi- 
fied an earnest, though often fimatical belief, sustained by religious 
habits which gave the camp the aspect of a conventicle. But nei- 
ther in church nor state was there any great spirit of hostility to the 
ancient institutions of the kingdom. As, in quieter times, it is tho 
boast that, with few exceptions, the highest Tory and the greatest 
Liberal are still attached to the constitution, so, even in this wat of 
opinion, the advocates of despotism in the one camp, and the theo- 
retical republicans in the other, formed as yet an insignificant mi- 
noritj. In religion, the great mass of the people were stiU attached 
Va the Church of England, and it was only the refusal of moderate 
reforms that led to the triumph first of Presbyterianism and then of 
Independency. 

From Nottingham the king sent proposals to the parliament (Ang. 
29), but they would listen to no terms till he should furl his stand- 
ard and give them the command of the militia. On Sept. 9 they 
pnblished a declaration of tho causes of the war, and on the same 
day the Earl of Essex marched from London with the tvaiiiod bands, 
O 
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to take the eoinniand of the army at Northumpton, which now num- 
bei'ed 15,000 men. The king retreated to Shrewsbiiry, where his 
tinnj mastered 10,000 men, under the command of the likirl of Lind- 
Bav. The caralry ware under Prince Rupert, who had already opened 
the campaign by seizing Worcester, and ranting a party of the par- 
liamentary horse. Advancing ag^n toward the capital, Charles 
eneopntered Essex in a bloody but indecisive twittle at Edoehili in 
Warwicliahire, where Lord Lindsay was mortally wounded (Sun- 
day, Get. 23, 1643). Essex retired to Warwick, and the liing ad- 
vanced to Oxford, which was entirely devoted to him, and became 
hia head-quarters for the most pan of the war. Marching on toward 
London, he seized Beading, and defeated a parliameutaiy detach- 
ment at Brentford (Nov. 13) ; bnt Essex, who had reached London 
by hasty marches, met him at Turnham Green with superior forces, 
and the ting retired to Oxford (Nov. 29). 

Afler fruitless negotiations for peace, Essex opened the campaign 
of 1648 by taking Reading (April 27) ; but the war languished in 
the south, the only action woith recording being a mere skirmish 
at Chalffrove in Oxfordshire (June 18), which is memorable for the 
fall of John Hampdkn, who died of his wounds on June 24. In the 
north the royalist spirit enabled the Earl of Neweastla to keep tlio 
upper hand against the parliamentary general. Lord Fairfax, who 
was completely rented at Atfierioa Moor, near Bradford. Bnt the 
chief scene of action was in the west, where an indecisive battle at 
Lonsdown, near Bath (July B), was followed by a complete victory 
gained by the royalists, near Devizes, over Sir William Waller 
(July 13), who surrendered Bristol to Prince Rupert (July 27). 
The ting now formed the siege of Gloucester (Aug. 10), but raised 
it on the approach of Essex, who on hia part retired to avoid an en- 
gagement ; but at Newhury in Berkshire he found the king before 
him, and a battle, in which both sides displayed desperate valor, 
was closed by night (Sept. 20). Here died the devoted Paliilabd, 
who, since the outbreak of the war, had fiiUen into deep dejection, 
and kept reiterating the cry of "Peace! peace!" Both armies, 
exhausted by this battle, retired into winter-quarters. 

Falkland's cry for "Pence" had been uttered also in London; 
and a conspiracy to force the parliament to accept terms had been 
formed by the poet Edniand Walh; himself a member. But the 
leaders were still resolute. They formed with the Scots the 
"Solemn Lbaowb and Covenant," which the parliament snb- 
scvibed themselves, and ordered to be signed by all under their au- 
thority. This celebrated instrument bound the subscribers to ex- 
tivpale popery and prelacy, superstition, heresy, Bchlsm, and pro- 
fanencsB ; to maintain the righls and privileges of parliaments, to- 
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gather with the king's nuthorily; and it pledged tliem to mutual 
defense. The SootB received a subsidy of i£100,000, and prepared 
to enter England, in Jnn., 1644, with an army of 40,000 men, under 
the Earl of Leven. The hing, on the other hand, hud already 
sought aid from Ireland, where the Marquis of Ormond was now 
at the head of 50,000 inen. Concluding an armistice with (he Irish 
(Sept. 15, 1613), ha sent over a, large foccB, who landed at Mostyii 
in North Wales, but were routed by Fdrfax at Nantwich (Jan. 26, 
1644). Fairfax united his victorious army with the Scots, and 
formed the siege of York, whither Lord Hewcaistle had retired. 
Prince Bnpert advanced to its relief with 20,000 men. Fairfax 
and Levan raised the siege, and the armies met at Marstov Moob 
(July 2). Cromwell, at the head of his "Ironsides" (as his troops 
were called from their armor), broke the right wing of Rupert's 
army, under the prince himself ; while the royalists had the like 
success on the other wing. The victorlons bands, finding them- 
selves face to face as tliey returned from the pursuit, renewed the 
combat, which ended in the complete defeat of the king's forces, 
and established the military reputation of Cromwell. York surren- 
dered toPairtax, the Scots took Nawcastla, and the authority of the 
parliament was snpi'ema in tbe north (Oct. 1644). 

We must now return to the south and the west. At the be- 
ginning of this year Charles called the parliament to Oxford. The 
snmmons was obeyed by the majority of the peers, but the commons 
were only half as numerons as the hoose at Westminster. The 
Oxford parliament sat from Jan. 22 till April, and endeavored to 
raise money by an excise. The king had also a mint at Oxford, while 
parliament made a new great seal in plaoe of that which was in the 
king's possession. In April Essex awl Waller marched agMnst 
Oxford. Charles retired to Worcester, but returned suddenly and 
defeated Waller at Oi-opredy Bndije, near Banbniy (June 29), three 
days before the battle of Marston Moor. He then turned against 
Essex, who had meanwhiio advanced into Cornwall, and who now 
found himself surrounded. The infantry nnder Skippon surren- 
dered, ivith their arras, baggie, and ammunition ; while the cavalry 
passed the king's outposts in a mist, and Essex escaped in a boat to 
Plymouth. But a new army under the Earl of Manchester (formerly 
Lord Kimbol ton) defeated Charles at Banbury, though not decisively, 
drove him back to Oxfotd, and then retired into winter-quarters. 
This campaign is memorable ibr the tirst appearance of Robert 
Blake, afterward the celebrated admiral, who was now a colonel 
in the parliamentary army, and took Taunton. In Scotland the 
royal standard was raised by James Graham earl of Montrose, who, 
with the aid of a body of Irish, defeated Lord Elcho at Tippermuii; 
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iiBiiv Perth (Sapt. I), and sacked Aberdeen (Sept. 12). Tha year 
closed ivith the condemnation of Archbishop Laud by bil! of attainder 
(Dec. 17). He was beheaded on Jan. 10, 16*5. 

Meanwhile a sohism, which had long existed among the popular 
party, had come to a head. As opinions against episcopacy had 
grown stronger the minds of men were turned toward the Presby- 
terian model of charch government ; and this moTement was aided 
by the close alliance with Scotland. The celebrated Assmably of 
Dwiaes, which met atWestminater (June, 1643), framed a Calrinistic 
and Presbyterian model of doctrine and discipline, to which parlio.- 
ment adhered; bat some of the ablest leaders, including Cromwell 
and Sir Harry Vane, had adopted the Tiewa of the JnifepenifeBfs, who 
maintained Chat each congregation formed a complete church, and 
that Che ciyil power had no authority in mattsva of religion. These 
doctrines spread rapidly io the army, in close connection with re- 
publican theories of government ; and the Independents now aimed 
at supremacy. In Movember, Cromwell accused Manchester in 
parliament of backwardness in the field, while Essex and the Scot- 
tish commissioners were plotting ^^nst Cromwell himself. At 
length theHonseofCommonspassed the "Self-denying Ordinance," 
by which the members of both honaes were excluded from civil and 
military offices (Dec. 21). The army was remodeled. Esses and 
Manchester were excluded. SirTHOJUs Fairfax was made general, 
and, by his special desire, the aervicos of Cromwell were retained 
as lieutenant^neral and commander of the horse, notwithstanding 
the ordinance. The peers agreed to the ordinance on Aprils, 164G. 
During these proceedings serious negotiations for peace were car- 
ried on at Ushridge. The conferences wereopened on Jan. 30, and 
a truce was agreed on for twenty days. The demands of the parlia- 
ment embraced the abolition of episcopacy and the liturgy, the settle- 
ment of Ireland by their authority, and the command of the militia. 
Charles had consented to sign a treaty, when he received a letter 
from Montrose, announcing a great victory over the Marquis of 
Argyle at Inverlochy, and praying him not to treat with rebels. 
The negotiations were broken off on Peb. 22 ; and it was afterward 
proved, from the king's private correspondence, that he had nover 
entered on them in good faith. 

In May, Charles marched from Oxford, relieved Chester (May 16), 
and seized Leicester (May 81). On the news of these successes, 
Fairfax, who had laid siege to Oxford in the ting's absence, marched 
northward, while Charles turned back to relieve Oxford. The 
armies met at Naseby, near Market Harhorough, in a fiercely-con- 
tested battle. Charles displayed great ability and courage ; hut by the 
rashnessof Eupert, and the skill and courage of Tairfax and Crom- 
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ivell, this last great battlo wns lost, nnd the cause of tlie king vii\s 
ruined (June 15, 1846). His private cabinet, which was among the 
spoils, fnmished the parliament with terrible proofe of bis bad fnitli. 
Charles escaped to Wales, where the Scots advancetl on him from 
the north; and Fairfax overran the west, while Cromwell redaced 
the midland counties. Bupert surrendered Bristol (Sept. 10) ; and 
Charles, ofwr attempting the relief of Chester (Sept. 23), shut him- 
self in Oxford (Nov, 5). His last hopes from ScotUnd were extin- 
guished by the defeat of Montrose by I*aly, at PhUiphatgh (Sept. 
18). His overtures t« the parliament met with no response; and 
the secret negotiations which he attempted with the Scots and the 
Independents were fraught with mutuitl snspicions of insincerity. 
At last, on (he approach of Fairfax to Oxford, he resolved to throw 
himself into the hands of the Scots, who, besides being his ancient 
subjects and fellow-countrymen, began to view with alarm the prog- 
ress of independency. He escaped from Oxford in disguise (April 
26), and reached their head-quarwrs "near Newaik (May 6). Though 
treated with all respect, he was required to issue orders for the sur- 
render of all his garrisons in England, and also of Dublin, to the 
parliament; he was m^ed to iaks the Corenant; and was involved 
in a controversy with Henderson, a Scotch divine, in which Chailes 
showed much learning. 

Eatrenting to Newcastle, for the greater security of their priie, 
the Scots proceeded to treat with the English parliament, who were 
at first disposed to resent their reception of the king. At length 
they agreed to retire from England, receiving ^£400,000 for pay and 
expenses, and to surrender the pereon of the king, who was accord- 
ingly given np to the parliamentary commissioners at Newcastle 
(Jan. 30, 1647). Charles was kept inclose custody at his own house 
of Holmbj in Horthamptonshire, cnt off from his friends, and re- 
fused even the ministraUon of his own chaplains, because they had 
not taken the Covenant (Feb.). Oxford had snrrendeted to FaJi'fiix 
in the preceding summer! the Prince of Wales bad escaped to Scilly, 
and thence to France ; and, on March 30, the surrender of Harlech 
Castle put an end, for the present, to the first civil war. 

The parliament now attempted to get rid of the army by sending 
part of it to Ireland and disbanding the remainder, dismissing all 
ofiiceia above tlxe rank of colonel, except Sir Thomas Fairfax — a 
direct blow at Cromwell and the other leaders of the Independents. 
The soldiers persuaded Fiurfax 10 advance toward London; and 
from their head-quarters at Saffron Walden they addressed an im- 
perious petition to the parliament, who sought to conciliate them 
by sending Cromwell, Skippon, Ireton, and Fleetwood, to inquire 
into their distempers. These generals appointed a council of the 
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pi-incipal officers, with a. repraaentativo aasomblj composed of two 
privates Or mfei'ior officei'a from each company, who were called 
adjutators, or, by a happy corruption, agitators. They at onca drew 
np a Btateraant of their grievances ; and they took the best means of 
enforcing them bj seizing the person of Che Mug. This bold, meas- 
ure naa effected by an "agitator" named Joyce, on June 4; and on 
the 7th the iing bad an interview with Fairfax and Cromwell nt 
Royston, and eiqiressed his wish to remain with the army. On tlio 
5lh the army, encamped on Newmarket Heath, tool: a solemn en- 
gi^emcnt not to suffer themselves to be disbanded. The Presby- 
terian leaders now resolved to make a charge of treason against 
Cromwell, who bad returned to London ; but he ficd back to the 
army at Triplow Heath, and was received with acclamation. He 
was followed by tho parliamentary wmmissioners, who rode with 
Fairfax to the head of each regiment, and I'ead to them the votes of 
parliament. In each case an officer stepped forward and promised 
a reply when the votes had been laid before a council of officers and 
adjutators. The men were asked if this was their answer, and they 
replied, "Alll alU" (June 10.) The same day they moved on to- 
ward London, having sent forward a letter to the lord mayor and 
aldermen, declaring their desire for a settlement of the kingdom on 
the basis proposed by parliament before ch^y took np arms. A re- 
spectfal answer was sent to their head-qnarters at St. Atbans ; and 
on Jnne 16 they demanded the impeachment of ele^n leading mem- 
bers, and marched to XJxbridge on the 26th. The next day the 
eleven members retired from the house, upon which the army fell 
back to Heading. During alt this time the king was with them, 
treated as if he were on a royal progress, and receiving his friends 
freely. At length a demonstration of the apprentices against tho 
change in the officering of the militia, which parliament had yielded 
to the army, provoked a fresh advance to Hounslow Heath,, where 
the speakers of both houses (Manchester and I^nthall) pi-esented 
themselves, with their maces, attended by eight peers and abont sixty 
commoners. Armed with this show of constitutional authority, the 
army entered London without opposition, conducted the speakers to 
Westminster, leveled the lines that had been thrown up round the 
city, and placed the whole government in the hands of tho Inde- 
pendents — the parliament qnietlj' submitting, and rescinding all their 
votes against the array. 

Charles was now brought to Hampton Court, where he lived, in 
outward appearance, as a king ; but his position cansed the greatest 
perplexity to his guardians as well as to himself. While Cromwell 
and Ireton were holding frequent conferences with him, risking 
their favor with the army, and incurring the suspicion of tho rc- 
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publiKnns by tiioir efforts to saya him, there is every reason io be- 
lieve that he was conspiring with tlie Stots for their destruction. 
At length he solved their perplexity and sealed hia own fate by 
escaping from Hampton Court on the night of Nov. II, and taking 
refuge with Colonel Hammond, the goveriiol- of the Isle of Wight, 
who conducted him with much xesfict, but really as a prisoner, to 
Carisbrooke Castle (Nov. li). 

Cromwell, now master of the king and parliament, took prompt 
measures to restore Ills anlhority over the army, which had been 
shaken by the extreme fanatics, who were called Levelers. He or- 
dered the meetings of the agitators U> cea£e ; and, on being dis- 
obe}'ed, he openly seised the ringleaders at a review, and had one 
of them shot on the field by sentence of a couvt-martial. The mo- 
menlons questions of the settlement of the kingdom and the dis- 
posal of the king's person were delated in a secret council of offi- 
csM which Cromwell held at Windsor; and it was at the sittings of 
this council that the daring scheme was first opened of bringing the 
king to justice. Fresh overtares from Charles were met by the 
parliament witli four proposals, which would have lefl all civil and 
military affaire in their hands. The king refused,' and renewed 
negotiations with the Scots. He attempted to escape through a 
window of his apartments in Carisbrooke Castle, hut stuck fast be- 
tween the bars (Dec 28), and his confinement was made more ligoi-- 
0113. It was now voted that no more addresses should be made to 
him, or communications received ii'Om him (Jan. 13, 1048). This 
vote was virtnally a rentinciation of allegiance. 

Meanwhile the Scot^ n^re preparing to aid the king, and a royal- 
ist reaction broke ont in England. There were riots in iLondon 
and insurrections in Wales and Kent, which were put down by the 
energy of Cromwell, Fairfax, and Skippon. The jonng Duke of 
York (sflarward James II.) escaped from St. James's (April 33), 
and the crews of seventeen ships of war lying at the mouth of the 
river sailed for Holland and put themselves under the command of 
the Prince of Wales. In accordance with the " JUnffayetiietit" form- 
ed at Carisbrooke M restore Charles, the Scots entered England i>n 
July 5, with a large army nnder the Duke of Hamilton, and were 
joined by the royalists of the north under Sir Marmaduke Langdale. 
They were met by Cromwell and Lambert, who defeated Langdale 
at Preston (Ang. 17) and Hamilton at Uttoxeter (Aag. SO). The 
more ardent Presbyterians, who were opposed to the "Engage- 
ment," now rose in the western lowlands and marched on Edin- 
burgh, in conjunction with the highlanders of Argyle. This was 
called the "Whiggamore Raid." from the cry "Whiff" (get on) 
used by the Scottish cwters to their horses ; and this strange nick- 
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name is etiU the title of th.o groat party of progiesa. (The opposite 
name of Tory, which came into use later, was the naiivo name for 
the Irish banditli.) Oa Sept. 20 Cromwell entered Scotland, joined 
Argyle at Edinburgh, and an'anged the goTerDment according to 
the views of the Whigs. In England this seccaut civil uiar was fin- 
ished by Fdrfax's capture of Colchester (Aug. 38), when Sir George 
Lisle and Sir Charles Lncas were shot by sentence of a court-mar- 
tial — an exception to that general abstinence from military execn- 
IJons which forms so favorable a contrast to the Wars of the Rosea. 

During the absence of Cromwell Ihe moderate party renewed ne- 
gotiations with Charles by sending commissioners to treat with him 
at Newport (Sept. 18). The king's appearance — care-worn, bnt not 
d^'eoted . by his captivity, during which his hair had turned gray — 
moved compassion, as much as his ability in the discussions com- 
manded admiration. But while he was secretly writing, " My great 
concession this morning was made only to ^cilitate my approaeh- 
ing escape," he conld not make up his mind to a sufficient show of 
concession on the question of the Church ; and the conferences, 
after being protracted above two months, were broken off on Nov. 
38. The delay had given time tor Cfomwell to reappear. He had 
been detained in the north by the resistance of Ponlefract ; and on 
the 20th of November he forwai'ded to Fairfax the petition of his 
army against the treaty of Newport; while the army of JTairfax, 
moved by Ireton and Lndlow, presented a remonstrance, demanding 
the punishment of the king and the dissolution of the parliament, 
which they charged with perfidy to the cause (Nov. 80). On the 
same day die ting was seized at Newport by order of the council of 
the army, and imprisoned in Hurst Castle, while the army advanced 
to London. Even then, Hollis proposed to proclaim the officers 
traitors ; and the parliament, though shrlnting from such extremes, 
had the courage to adopt the concessions of the king, as a sufficient 
basis for a treaty, by a majority of 129 against 83 (Dec. 6). The 
next day Ireton prepared for action, and on the 7th Colonel Pride 
surrounded the hoaee with two regiments, seized G2 members, and 
shut out 160 others. This process was called "Colonel Prides 
Pwge." The remnant of 60 or 60 members (nicknamed the "Jhrnip"'), 
who were all of the Independent party, revei'sed the recent vole. 
Cromwell reached London during the night of the 7th, and declai'ed 
that "he had not been acquainted with this design, yet since it was 
done he was glad of if^ and would endeavor to maintaiu it." 

All wais now prepared for the closing act. . While Charles lived 
he might ahvays be used by the Scots and Presbyterians to destroy 
the present leaders. To bind his conscience by a tceatj with rebels 
had been found impossible. The leaders of the popular pm'ty 
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thought his death neceaaary for their solf-prasevvRtion. Eat few 
will now defend tlifl policy of the deed. It spread a tlirill of horror 
through Europe, and gate a pretext for the misgovernment of Che 
Boatoration. 

While the conndl of the army framed the plan of a ropnblie, 
Tinder the name of " The Agreement of the People," the House of 
Commoaa appointed a committee to prepare a chai^ against the 
king (Deo. 33). They declaimed it treason for a king to levy wai 
against hia parliament (Jan. 1, 1649), and, in spite of the refusal of 
the peera (Jan. 2), of whom only sixteen met, to concur in the bill, 
they passed an ordinance, appointing a high court of jaatice for the 
trial of " Charles Stnart, King of England" (Jan. 6). Charlea had 
been brought from Hui-sl Castle to St. James's (Dec. 18), and thence 
to Windsor (Deo. 22). He was now conducted to Whitehall by 
Miyor Harrison, a furious republican (Jan. 19). On the next day 
the high court of justice met in Westminster Hall. Its original 
plan included 150 members; peers, commoners, and aldermen of 
London. The refusal of the peers to concur reduced it to 135, of 
whom only S9 answered to their names< Bradsbaw sat as president. 
The king, nhen brought in, sat down in the chair prepared fbr him, 
still wearing his hat, and none of the members uncovered, to bim. 
His demeanor waa that of stern contempt. He spoke firmly against 
the jurisdiction of the court, which adjourned to the 22d. On that 
and the following day the same scene was repeated. The 24th 
and 25th were spent in collecting evidence, which was produced in 
court on the 2eth, and on the STtJi the court assembled to pronounce 
sentence. The king asked for a conference with the parliament in 
the Painted Chamber, which was refused. After a speech fromBrad- 
shaw to the king, enumerating all his offenses, the clerk read the 
sentence, that bis head should be severed from his body. 

The Scots protested against the proceedings; the Dutch interceded 
in the king's behalf; the Prince of "WalOiS sent a blank sheet of pa- 
per, subscribed with his name and sealed with bis arms, on which 
his father's judges might write what conditions they pleased aa the 
price of his life. Solicitations were found frnitless with men whose 
resolutions were fixed and irrevocable. 

There were only two clear days between the sentence and its 
execution. They were spent by Charles in devotion, and in taking 
leave of his third son, Prince Henry, and his daughter, the Princess 
Elizabeth. The death-warrant was signed on Jan. 29, and the open 
street before Whitehall was named as the place of execution. At 
ten o'clock on the morning of the 80th Charles walked across the 
park from St. James's to Whitehall, where he spent about three 
hours in prayer, and then received the sacrament. Between two 
and three o'clock he waa led out on to the scaffold, which was erected 
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in front of tlie central window of tho banquetine-liall. Wben 
Charles stepped out of the window upon the aoaifold he found it so 
anrronnded with soldieis that he could not expect to be heard by 
any of the people. He addressed his discourse to the few persons 
who were alx>ut him; justified his own innocence in the late fatal 
ware, though he acknowledged the equity of his execution in the 
ej^ea of his Maker ; and observed tJiat an unjust sentence, which he 
had suffered to take efltiot, was now punished bj an unjust sentence 
upon himself. When he was prepaiing himself fbr the block, Bishop 
Juxon, who had been allowed to attend him, called l« him, " There 
is, Sir, but one stage more, which, though turbulent and trouble- 
some, is yet a very short one. Consider, it will soon carry yOH a 
great way ; it wilt carry you from earth to heaven ; and there you 
shall find, to yonr great joy, the prize to which you hasten, a crown 
of glory." "I go," replied the king, "from a corruptible to an in- 
corruptible crown, where no disturbance can have place." At one 
blow Ills head was severed fTOm his body. A man in n vizor per- 
formed the office of executioner ; another, in a like di^;uise, held up 
to the spectators the head streaming with blood, and cried aloud, 
"Thisis theheadofstraitoTl" (Jan. 30, 1649.) 

Charles died in the 49th yenr of his age and the 24lh of bis reign; 
and was buried at Windsor, Feb. 8. Kearly two centuries later his 
coffin was opened in presence of George IV., and the features still 
showed that melancholy which is seen in the portraits by Vandyke, 
and especially in that triple likeness which strnck an Italian artist 
as slamped with the presage of misforCmte. 
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Adict in bom nftpr ihe death of Charles I. (Jan. 30, 1649) 
pioclamation Wis made in London that whoevcv should proclaim a 
new king without the authontj of parliament should be deemed 
a traitor On Feb 6 the commons voted the House of Lords 
"useless and dangerous," and it aat no more till the BesCoration. 
On the 7th they declared the office of king " unneeessary, burden- 
some, and dangei'Ous, and therefore to be abolished. " They adopted 
a new great seal (Eeb. 8), reopened the conns of law (Feb. 9), and 
oommitled the execntive governraent to a council of state consisting 
of thirty-eight persona (Fab. 14), of which Bradshaw vraa made 
president, and Milton Ladn secretary. The appointment of Colonels 
Blake, Dean, and Popham as admirals (Feb. 24) soon led to great 
tesalts abroad ; but it was Srst necessary to restore order at home, 
and in Ireland and Scotland. The Duke of Hamilton, the Earl of 
Holland, and LoM Capel were tried and executed foi' a royalist coa- 
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spirscy (Mai-ch 10). A mulinj of the "Lovelers" in tiie army was 
suppi'essed by the energy of Fairfax and Cromwoll; and Lilburne, 
their lender, was imprisoned (March 37). 

The government of Ibei,ani> had been delivered up by the 
Marqnis of Orniond to the pailianient in IS4G. After the king's 
death Ormond was recalled by the Irish Catholics, and took nearly 
all the forttesaes, except Dublin, Belfast, and Londonderry. Ctohi- 
well WHS now appointed general-in-chief and lord-lieutfinant of 
Ireland (June 32). He left London on Jnly 10, and sent on to 
Dublin a reinforcement, which enabled Colonel Jones, the Bovemor, 
to inflict on Ormond a disastrous defeat (Aog. 2). Cromwell him- 
self reached Dnblin on Aug. 18, stormed Drc^heda (Sept. 12) and 
Wexford (Oct. 9), and by putting their gai'iieons to the sword, in- 
timidated the other fortresses into surrender, and struck terror alike 
into the native Irish and the vovalist English "Truly I believe," 
he wrote, "this bitterness will Have much effnsion of blood ;" and 
whatever judgment may be passed upon the means, this end was 
Becuredyijy the time. The conquest was liniEhad Iv a shcrt cam- 
paign in the following spring nioic th n 4(1 0(10 I i=h liLve per- 
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milted to fake serrice in the armies of France and Spain; and 
Cromwell, leaving Ireton as his deputy, returned to London (May 
31, 1650) lo meet new dangers from the side of Scotland. 

The triumph of the Independents and the execution of the king 
had entirely alienated the Scots, who hastened to proclaim Charles 
n. at Edinburgh (Feb. E, 1649). Bat the rigid PreBbyterians, who 
then ruled the kingdom, had no intention of receiving him, except 
upon their own conditions ; and when Montrose raised the royal 
standard in the north he waa treated as a public enemy. This 
gallunt nobleman was taken prisoner, and, under an old act of at- 
taioder, passed in 1644, he was hanged at Edinburgh with the most 
cruel insults (May 81, 1650}. Charles, wlio had inherited the fatal 
duplicity of his family, disavowed the commission which be bad 
given to Montrose, accepted the Covenant, and arrived in Scotland 
on June 16. Meanwhile both sides had prepared for war; but 
Fairfax was unwilling U> lead against the Scots, and resigned his 
comiuiEsion. Cramwell was appointed his successor as "captain' 
general and commander-in-chief of all the forces raised and to be 
raised within the commonwealth of England" (June 26), and be left 
London on Jnne 29. The veteran Lesly prepared to receive him 
by wasting all the country south of Edinburgh, so that, when Crom- 
well crossed the Tweed (July 16), he was dependent on his fleet 
for supplies. Marching ^ong the coast Ui Musselburgh, he found 
Lesly posted between Edinburgh and Leith in a position too strong 
to be attacked (Jnly 29). Failing to tempt tlie wary Scot to a battle, 
Oliver retired to Dunbar (July 81). Lesly followed him, and 
blockaded the passes toward England ; and Cromwell's army daily 
wasted away by sickness. At length the imprudent zeal of the 
preachers drove Lesly to try a battle, and he led down bis right 
fromthehillof Doou to the level ground (Sept. 3). Ciomwell saw 
the blunder, and exclaiming, " The Loiil hath ddivered them into 
our hands 1" gave orders for attacking the exposed wing at davm. 
The result was the famous victory of Ddnbah, in which 4000 Scots 
were killed, and above 10,000 taken prisoners (Sept. 3, 1650). 
Edinburgh sahmitted at once ; its castle sorrendered on Dec. 18, 
and Cromwell became master of ail the country south of the 
Forth. 

Meanwhile Charles endeavored to escape iVom the Covenanters 
to the highlands ; but he was brought back to Perth, almost as a 
prisoner (Oct 25), and crownedat Scone (Jan. 1, 1651). Cromwell, 
who bad fallen ill through exposure to the weather in a march to 
Stirling (Feb.), took the field again in June, and secured Perth, 
whiJe the Scots array lay at Stirling. At this juncture, Charles, 
with the vigor which he could occBsionalli' asscme, resolved on a 
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rapid march iato England. Starting from Stirling on Jtilj SI, lie 
advanced tlirough Cumberland, Lancashire, Cheshire, and Shrop- 
shire, and aWpped to rest his army at Worcaatet (Ang. 22). Bnt 
few joioed his etandard. The pariianient proclaimed him and his 
adherents traitors, and eent new forces to join Cromwell, who had 
followed in rapid pursuit, leaving Mont to guard Scotland with 6000 
men. He reached Worcester on Aug. 28, and, after storming the 
forts, he fell upon Charles's army in the city, on the anniversary of 
the battle of Dunbar (Sept. 8), The Scots wei'e slain or taion 
prisoners almost to a man. Charles escaped, and found shelter in 
a lone house, called Boscohel, through the noble loyalty of tbe farm- 
er, Penderell, and his four brothers. On the approach of a party 
of soldiers Charles toot vofuge with a companion in n large oak- 
tiee, standing in an open space on the edge of tlie wood ; and, to 
use his own words, " while we were in this tree we see soldiers go- 
ing up and down in the thickest of the wood, searching for persons 
escaped; we seeing them now and then peeping out of the wood." 
This "Mo^al Oak" was long an object of veneration, and the de- 
scendants of the Fenderells still receive a pension for their loyalty. 
Otber hair-breadth escapes followed ; and, after trying successively 
at Bristol, Bvidport, and Sotithampton, Charles at length embarked 
at Shoreham (Oct. 15), and landed at Fecamp in Normandy (Oct. 
17). Cromwell ratncned to London (Oct. 12), and took up his I'esi- 
dence in great state at Hampton Court. 

While Cromwell conquered Ireland and the Scots, Blalie and other 
admirals had established the power of the Commouwealth ou the 
seas. Tho fleet which had deserted to Charles (p. 31B) had Infested 
the Channel and threatened Dublin under the command of Prince 
Bupcrl, who eluded the blockade of Blate at Kinsale and got safe 
to Lisbon. Blake, having been refused admission into the Tngns, 
captured a richly laden fleet of Portuguese ships (March, ] 650), 
and brought the king of Portugal to sue for a new alliance with En- 
gland (Jan., 1651). Blake nest subdued the Scilly Isles (May), 
which had given refuge to royalist privateers, and then detached a 
part of his fleet under Ayseue, who reduced the American planta- 
tions, all of which, except New England, had adhered to the toj'hI- 
ist party. Guernsey was reduced in October, Man in November, 
and Jersey in December, while Monk completed the snirjection of 
Scotland ; and Ireton had nearly subjngabsd the Irish rebels, when 
he died of the plague at Limerick (Nor. 1650), and left the com- 
mand to Lndlow. Galway, the last strong-hold of tho Catholics, 
Wiis surrendered July 10, 1651. The final settlement of both king- 
doms was inlrusted to parliamentary commissioners. 

The relations of England with Hollimd become now most in- 
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teresting. The death of the Princo of Orango, tho son-in-law of 
Charles J. (1660), ESemed to open the way for ua alliance between 
the two republics ; buC liie royalist cef ngees at the Hague insulCed 
the English commiEMonere ; the eilTO ja of the FTOvinceB, who came 
over to renew the negotiations after the battle of Worceater, met 
with a cold reception ; and the parliament aimed a heavy blow aC 
Dntoh commerce by the celebrated Navigation Act, forbidding the 
importation of goods in foreign vessels, except those of the country 
tbat produced them (Oct. 9, 16B1). At the same time, among other 
demands, a claim was made for die aalute of the EngUsh flag. 
Mntnal animosity led.to open hostilities. A battle took place in 
the Downs between Blake and a large fleet onder the Dutch admiral 
Van Tromp (May 19, 1652), and the English parliament declared 
war (July 8). Ajscpe fought an indecisive action with De Euyter 
off Plymouth (Ang. 16). Blake and Penn defeated Van Tromp and 
De Kuyter in the Downs (Sept. 28), In a subsequent action (Nor. 
28) Van Tromp's superior iinmbera forced Blake to retreat to the 
Thames, while the Dutch admiral carried a broom at his mast-head 
as a sign that he had swept the seas of the English ; but the insnlt 
was avenged by a new fleet which parliament fitted out, and Van 
Tromp was entirely defeated by Blake off Porthmd (Teb. 18). The 
action continued across the Channel for three days, till the Dutch 
escaped inlo the Scheldt. Another victory was gained off the Horth 
Foreland (June 2 and 3); and the Dutch were blockaded in the 
Tejtel by Monk and Penn, Blake being ill on shore. In attempting 
to .escape thence their fleet was almost entirely destroyed, and Van 
Tromp himself was killed (Jnly 31). 

Meanwhile anew revolution had been effected in England. From 
the conclusion of the Irish and Scotch wars a permanent government 
had become necessary. The general feeling was in favor of some 
form of mixed monarchy — a view supported by Cromwell, though 
without a hint of who should he the sovereign. On his return from 
the battle of Worcester he had urged an amnesty and a law for the 
election of future parliaments. The parliament, by a small major- 
ity, fixed Nov. 8, 1654, for its own dissolntioo (Oct., 1651), and they 
passed an act of amnesty (Feb. 24, 1663). On the other hand, they 
reduced the amiy to 26,000, and were meditating a further reduc- 
tion (Ang., 1662), when Cromwell resolved to wrest the government 
from them. A^er the army had sent np an ihiperious petition 
Cromwell led 300 soldiers down to the bouse, ordered them " to take 
away that bauble" (the mace), drove out the members with objatga- 
tions, and locked the doors (April 20, le.'iS). This proceeding was 
sanctioned by addresses from the army, the fleet, and many of the 
chief corporiAtions of England. 
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Cromwell formed a council of slate, consiEling of Iiimaelf and 8 
other officerB, with 4 civiiians (April 30), and summoned n small 
parliaiDsnt of his ovm nominees (128 from England and Wales, 5 
fi'om Scotland, and 6 from Ireland), to whom he nominally committed 
the snpreme power till Nov. 3, 1654. This asflenibly was called the 
" Little Parliament," and Bometimes "Bavebone's Parliament," from 
the Indicrous name of one of its members — Praise God Bar^m. It 
met on July i, 1653, and showed itself more disposed to settle the 
goTOmment on extreme republican principles than to suhmit to 
Cromwell. At length, on Dec. 13, Sydenham, an Independent, snd- 
denly proposed that the parliament should resign its power into 
Cromwell's hands. The speaker, who was a parly to the schema, 
adopted the proposal by leaving the ehair, the members disposed to 
remi^n were dispersed by soldiers, and a majority afterward signed 
the deed of resignation. An " Insirameiit of GoooTaiieat" oonfeiTed 
on Cromwell the title of "His Highness the Lord Protector. " He 
was to have a council of 21 members, and a standing army of 20,000 
foot and 10,000 horse; and he was hound to summon, every three 
years, a parliament of 460 membors, who were to sit for five months 
without prorogation or dissolution, and whose acts would become 
law even if he withheld his assent. The office of protecWr was for 
life, and on his death hia successor was to he appointed by the coun- 
cil (Dec. 16, 1653). 

The short period of the Pbotectokate is marked by the estahliah- 
ment of the power of England abroad, but hy dissension and suspi- 
cion at home. On the 5th of April, 1G5B, CromweD signed a treaty 
of peace with Holland and a close alliance wb'' formed between the 
two repttbl cs com) reheud ng also Denma k tl e Hanseatic lo ns 
and the Pro ejtant ca tons of &n zo land In the same month 
a treaty was co eluded w th S Tcden and soon afto ono w 
PortngaJ Overtures were made hv F-ance where lew y Ca 
d n MaKSO. n ned w th tl e queen n other A ne of A st a 

d g h m y of Lou s XIV and Cromwell conse ted to 

n n ga nst Spa n He sent a fleet n o the Hed 

te a ean nd B ake, who forced the Dey of Algiers to promise 
h p S3 n acy, and destroyed the forts and fleet of Tunis. 

Ah d ailed for the West Indies under Penn and Ven- 

b wh re pulsed from St. Domingo, but made the important 
conquest of Jamaica. The admirals, hovrever, were scot to the 
Tower for not effecting more. 

War was now declared by Spdn, and vigorously prosecuted by the 
English fleet under Blake ; but his health had long been failmg, 
and after a glorious victory at Santa Cruz in the Canaries (April 20, 
1657) lie died within sight of his native shores. Blake Was tho 
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first of that noble race of sailors of whom Nelson is the type, whoso 
one watchword is Ddtv, and whose aim is not bo much to bring 
th«r ships safe home as to inflict all possible damage on the enemj. 

England was now restored lo more than the foreign power of 
Elisabeth, for Cromwell knew nothing of Elizabeth's yacillation be- 
tween parties. "Thacanse of God and his country" was his single 
motto ; and even the persecuted Vaudois of the Piedmontese val- 
leys found protection in his remonstrances with the Duke of Saroy 
and the king of France. James I. had stipulated for " moderation" 
in the treatment of English subjects by the inquisition ; but under 
Cromwell they might i-opeat the calm boast, " Civis Komanus sum," 
and find the name of tEieir conntr/a safeguard from insult. Ho 
proved his desire for nniTevsal toleration by attempting to readmit 
the Jews into England. The last act of his foreign policy was the 
campaign of 1658, in combination with the French nndcr Turenne, 
against the Spanish Netherlands, which gave England a compensa- 
tion for Calais in Ddhkihk (June 25, 1658), till it was soid to 
France by Charles H; (See p. 331.) 

The protector's domestic government was equally energetic, but 
on this field his foes were his own conntrymen. His first parlia- 
ment met (Sept. i, lB5i) only to question the veiy foundation of his 
power, and he dismissed them in anger (Jan. 81, 1655). Plots 
were formed both by the rojaliBta and the republicans, and most 
inflammatory pamphlets appeared against the protector. There 
were royalist risings in several connties, and an open insurrection iu 
Scotland under Middleton. The latter was kept in check by Monk, 
while Cromwell put down the former, dealing severely with the 
royalists, but trying to gain over the republicans. England was 
dinded into eleven military districts, under as many major-generals, 
with parliamentary commissioners who levied t^ses and imprisoned 
suspected persons. The government of Ireland was intrusted to 
Henry Cromwell, the protector's second son, whose amiable char- 
acter was allied with vigor and ability. 

A second parliament met on Sept. 17, 1656, about 100 members 
being excluded by warrants of tiie council. The majority thus se- 
cured ofifered Cromwell the title of King (March 25, 1657), which 
the opposition of his generals induced bim to decline, after long 
hesitation (May 8). The bouse then presented to him a second 
" humble petition and advice," renewing the title of Lord Protectoi-, 
and authorizing him to name his successor and to create a House 
of Peers (May 36). He was inaugui'ated anew with great pomp in 
Westminster Hall (June 26), and he appointed 60 peers. The par- 
liament reassembled Jan. 20, 1658, but was dissolved in consequence 
of the opposition of the commons to the new peers (Feb. 1). 
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Meanwhile Spain was busy, he iu the time of Elizabeth, with her 
old arts of aasiiasination. In l(i€6 she employed Colonel Sexliy, a 
Leveler, to get up an inanrtection. Syndereombo, an agent of Sex- 
by, made an attempt on Cromwell's life (Jan. 19, 1657) ; and simi- 
laf acts wove invited by a pamphlet with t!ie title of " Killing no 
Murder," which waa written by Colonel Titus, a royalist, and widely 
disseminated by Sexby. At lust Sexby v/im aeiied (Dec., 1657), 
and, like Synderoombe, escaped execntion only by dying in the 
Tower. A more formidable royalist plot was orgnoiaed by the Mar- 
quis of Orniond, in conjunction with a projected invasion by Spain 
&oai Flanders ; and the plan was favored by Lord Fairfax: and other 
leading Presbyterians (Jan. an! Feb., 1658). The consphaey was 
detected, and two leading royalists were execuled. But these re- 
peated dangers destroyed Cromwell's peace, and at last broke down 
his health. He was seized with a slow fever, which Eottled into a 
tertian agne, and he died on the anniversary of his victories at Dun- 
bar and Worcester (Sept. 3, 1658), in the eOii year of his age and 
the 4th of his protectorate. We have attempted to record hia acts 
without diBouasing those features of his character which have long 
boon treated with passion and prejudice. It only remains to add 
that he was a liberal patron of Hit and literature, and a great lover 
of music. He saved from deEtruction the cartoons of Rivffaelle, and 
other noble works of ai't; he fostered tlie genius of Milton ; he pro- 
jected a revised translation of the Bible ; and the magnificent "Folj- 
glot Bible" of Brian Walton was published ander his auspices. 

Cromwell's private life was safe from the reproach of his bitterest 
enemies. His wife, Elizabeth Bourchier, bore him three bode — 
Oliver (who fell in battle in 1648), Bichard, and HeKiy— and four 
daughters: ElimAetk, Mrs. Claypola (d. 1668); Bridget, married 
successively to Ireton and Fleetwood (d. 1681) ; Mnnj, viscountess 
Fauconbridge (_&. 1712); and Frances, lady Russell (d. 1731). His 
descendants are sdll numerous, especially in Cambridgeshire and 
Herts. He was always conspicuous for duty and afiection to his 
mother, a most pious and virtuona lady named Stuart,* who died 
at an advanced age during his protectorate. 
. Oa the death of Cromwell his son Eichaed was named protector 
by the council, and universally acknowledged. A new parliament 
(Jan. 39, 1659) confirmed the basis of government as settled in the 
" humble petition and advice." But lUchard's temper was too mild 
for the times. The army became threatening, and he was forced by 
his nncle DeEboroagh and his brother-in-law Fleetwood to dissolve 
the parliament (April 23, 1659), leaving the government to the 
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oonncil of offlcers, who recalled the remnant of the Long Parlia- 
ment (May 7), and appointed a committee of safety (May 9) and a 
new eouncil of 31 members of the old Presbyterian party (May 13). 
The army and fleet adhered to this rerolution, and Fleetwood was 
appointed lieutenant-genera!. Kichard Cromwell made a formal 
demission of bis office (May 25) and retired to the Continent. Some 
years after he returned to England, and lived quietly at Cheshnnt 
till 1TI2. Henry Cromwell reaigned his command in Ireland (June 
15) and retu^d to Cambridgeshire, where he died in 1674. 

IMssensiona soon arose hetween the army and the parliament, 
who were expelled by Lambert (Oct. 18, 1669), and a military "Com- 
mittee of Safety" administered the goverument. Lambert had 
meanwhile soppressed an insurrection of the royalists and Presby- 
teviana (Aug. 19). But the balance of England's destinies was held 
by Monk and his army. Monk commenced his march from Scot- 
land, nominally to restore the parliament. Lambert advanced to 
meet him as far as Newcastle, but found his soldiers falling away. 
The garrison of Portsmouth and the army round London declared 
for the parliament, which reassembled on Dec. 26 ; and on the 3d 
of February, IC60, Monk, who had been joined at York by Lord 
Pairfajt, entered London without opposition. On the 13th the 
"Eng^ement" to the Commonwealth was again agreed to, and on 
the 25th Monk was appointed captain-general. Monk now entered 
into secret negotiations with Charles, and persuaded him to escape 
from Brussels to Breda, lest the Spaniards should detain him as a 
pledge for Dunkirk; and the advice came only Justin time. Mean- 
while the reinstatement of the escjuded members by Monk (Feb. 
31) had given the moderate party a majority in the parliament^ 
which repudiated the Engagement (March IS), and dissolved itself 
(Mai'ch 16), after appointing a new parliament to meet on April 25. 
Thus at last the "Long Parliament" came to an end. 

The Presbyterians united with the old royalists in the elecdons 
for the "Convention Parliament," in which the ancient peers 
returned to their house. On the 1st of May Sir John Grenville 
appeai'cd with a letter from the king to both houses, accompanied 
by a declaration promising liberty of conscience and a general am- 
nesty, with no exceptions but such as parliament should itself make. 
The soldieiB were assured of the continuance of their present pay, 
with all arrears. An answer was at once prepai'ed, and both houses 
attended the proclamation ofKingCsiAELUB II. (May 8), who landed 
at Dover (May 25), and entered London on his 30th birthday, May 
29, 1660. So enthusiastic was his welcome that ho pleasantly said 
it must have been his fault only which had kept him so long from 
a people so devoted to him. 
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CmBLBsII., thetiratEngnshraanofthe Stuart dynasty, wasboni 
at St. James's, May 30, 1630. He became "ting de jure." by his 
father's death, on Jan. 30, 1649, from which day the years of his 
reign dra legally computed, so that the j?rs( year of hia actual reign 
(1660-1661) is nomberea in the statutes &s his tweyih. During the 
Commonwealth he was for a short period "king de facto" in Scot- 
land (1650-1651); but the battle of WorceEter made him an exile in 
France, Germany, and IloUand, till his restoration, May 29, 1660. 
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He was poasessed of many external adrantagea — a f5ne pecaon, a 
reodj wit, graceful rannners, nnd the gveateEt af&bility — but his 
face, the complexion of which was extremely dark, was cast in a 
harah and forbidding moald. Be waa fmthleas, sel^sb, and utWrly 
nnprindpled ; indolent in bnsineas, and given up to sensual pleas- 
nres. Even adversity aeenied to have taught him no leaaon, except 
meanness in revenging and uuscrnpuloasness in enjoying himself; 
together ivitb a selfish piodence which kept his nrbitrary ideas in 
check, and which he once expi-essed to the Dake of York by saying, 
"Brother, I have no wish to go on my travels agidn." His char- 
actjjv was summed up in a mock epitaph by his boon companion 
Kochcater : 



"Quite truel" rejoined the king, "for my worda are iiij own, and 
my acta are my ministers'. " 

The convention parliament, which continned to sit after the !Ees- 
toration, settled on the king an income of £1,200,000; abolished 
the feudal revenues of the cmivn, gmntiog hereditary excise duties 
iu lieu of them ; and voted duties of tonnage and ponndage for the 
king's life. Thov passed an act of pardon and indemnity, from 
which the regicides and some others, including Vane and Lambert, 
wore excepted by name. The regicides, both living and dead, wero 
attainted. Twenty-nine of them, were tried befora a special com* 
mission (Oct. 9-13), and l«n were executed, the others having sur- 
rendered on the promise of tlioii- lives by a royal proclamation. 
The remains of Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw were disinterred 
by order of parliament, and on the anniversary of the late king's 
death they were hanged on the gibbet at Tyburn, under which the 
bodies were buried, the heads being struck oifand exposed on West- 
minster Hall (Jon. 30, 1661). Vane and Lambert wei'e brought 
to trial later. The former sealed his falo by his bold defense, and 
was executed June 14, 1662 j the latter saved his life by his sub- 
missive demeanor, and lived thirty years as an exile in Guernsey, 
where he died a Roman Catholic. 

The king dissolved the convention parliament Dec. 29, 1660. The 
army was next disbanded, except a force of IftOO horse and 4000 foot, 
which formed the first nucleus of the standing armi/. In Scotland 
the royal authority was entirely restored by a parliament which met, 
Jan. 1, 1661. TheMarquia of Argyle and a preacher named Gnthrie 
were brought to Mai, convicted on the feeblest evidence, end exe- 
cuted — the former on May 27, the latter on June 1. 
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n of the chnceh kept pace with that of tbo crown. 
Favor was at iiiBt shown to the Preabytetians, some of whom were 
appointed to high office; ftnd the eminent clergjmen, Baxter and 
Calamy, were made rojal chaplains, "While restoring the bishops 
to their sees, aad filhng up the vacant bishoprics^ the ting iBSited a 
<Jeclaration promising to the Presbyteiians and Independents a con- 
sideration of their objections to the liturgy (Oct. 25). For tliis pur- 
pose a conference was held at the Saroj between twelve bishops and 
twelve leading Presbyterian ministers, but the result was only to 
widen their differences (April IB to July 25, 1661). 

The king was crowned April 25, 1661 ; and on May 8 he met his 
new parliament, whidi proved at first devoted to the church and 
subservient to the court. It lasted, though with some long pro- 
rogations, till Jan. 24, 1679 ; and earned the title of the " Pension 
Parliament" by the hrihea which its members I'eoeived from the 
kings both of England and of France, Its first act was one "for the 
security of the king's person and government," by which the Cove- 
nant was pronounced unlawful, a«d parliament was declared to have 
no legislative power witliout the king. By the Corporation Act 
all corporal* officers were required to receive the sacrament in the 
Church of England, to abjure the Covenant, and to take an oath of 
mm-resistance, renouncing the lawfulness of bearing arms against 
the king or his officers, even in self-defense. In the next sesaon was 
passed the celebrated Act of Ujufobmitt (May 29, 1662), which 
required all clergymen to express their "unfeigned assent and con- 
tent to all and every thing in the Book of Common Prayer," as 
recently revised and settled by convocation j to I'eceive episcopal 
ordination; to abjure the Covenant, and take the oath of non- 
resistance. All who refused to submit to these conditions were to 
be ipao facto deprived of their preferments on the ensning St, Bar- 
tholomew's day (Aag, 34), and on that day nearly 2000 clergymen 
left thett livings. They were acknowledged to he among the most 
learned and pious, ss their very saciifice Itself proved them to be 
among the most conscientious, of the clergy. The government 
tempted Many of them with offers of high preferment, which were 
refused, with scarcely an esception. Even bishopries were offered 
to Baxter, Calamy, and Reynolds, hut accepted only by the last. 
Severer measures followed. The deprived ministers were forbidden 
by the Act of Uniformity to exercise their ministry, under the pen- 
alties of fine and imprisonment i and the like penalties, up to trans- 
portation for seven years, were imposed on their hearers by the 
Comentkk Act, if as many as five persons, I)e8ide8 the membcrE of 
i, should assemble for worship (1664). The very 
" " to the deprived clergy were struck at hy 
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the Five Mile Acl, which pfohibitcd those who had refused to take 
the oath of non-resistance from coming within fire miles of any cor- 
porate town, except in traTeling, and also disabled them from keep- 
ing schools (1665). The Nonconformists were also included in the 
disabilities of the Test Act, which was passed against the Catholics 
in 1678 (see p. 236). These persecuting acts were only rapewled 
in the reign of George IV. 

In foreign politics a new era was opened in 1G61 by the vise of 
LoDls XIV., who was born Sept. 5, 1G3S, and succeeded to the 
throne of France, by Ills JaEhcr's death, May 14, 1643. His minor- 
ity was passed nnder the tutelage of Cardinal Mnzarin ; bnt on that 
minister's death (March 8, 1661) the yonng king announced to his 
council his intention of directing Iiis own government, and at once 
f^ve proofs of the vast powers and vaster ambition which held 
Prance in awe and Europe in alarm for more than half a century 
(Louis XIV. died Sept. 1, 171E, after a reign of 72 years). A close 
alliance was now formed between the conrts of ITraDce and England, 
and both united 1« support PiJrtngal against Spain. Henrietta, tbe 
sister of Charles II., was married to Philip duke of Orleans, the 
brother of Louis XIV., and Charles himself esponsed Catherine of 
Braganza,daughter of John IV. of Portugal (May 31, 1662), a wo- 
man of sense, spirit, and virtae, whom he treated with heaitless neg- 
lect, while he lived openly in the society of his mistresses. Her 
chief value in the king's eyes was her dowry of ^500,000, with the 
fortresses of Tangiers in Africa and Bombay in India- The money 
was squandered on his pleasores; hut his returning necessities led 
liim to sell Dunkirk and Mardybe (Cromwell's conquests) to the 
king of Trance for £400,000 (Nov. and Dec). 

The Dutch ani English meantime continaed their rivalry for 
commemal supremacy at sea. Anew "African Company," formed 
under tbe auspices of the Duke of York, came into coUision with the 
Dutch settlements on the Guinea coast ;• and their fleet, under Sir 
Eobert Holmes, captured the Dntch settlement of New Amsterdam 
(since the great city of Neio Yorlc') on the coast of America (Aug, 
2T, 1664). Parliament voted ^£2,500,000 for the war; and the 
clei^ were for the first time included in the tax, instead of voting 
separate supplies in convoca^on. War was declared against Hol- 
land, Feb. 32, 1666; and a great naval victory was gained off Lowe- 
stoft by the English fleet under the Duke of Torfc, Prince Rupert, 
and Lord Sandwich (Jnne 3). Louis XIV. now came to the help 
of the United Provinces, with whom he had previously made an 
alliance against Spain, and declared war against England, Jan. 16, 
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1 666. Tho French fleet of 40 ships SMled fram Toulon, and Albe- 
marle detached Princo Rupeii with 20 of his 74 ships to keep them 
in check. Buring his absence, the Dntch fleet of 80 aail, nndev Do 
Kajter and the yoimeer Van Tromp, appeared off the North Fore- 
land, and were engaged bj Albemarle. The battle lasted /ottr days 
(June 1-4). On the second the Dutch were reinlbrcod by 16 ships, 
hut the arthal of Prince Rnpert on the third saved Alhemai'le from 
destruction ; and nfler a yiolent corahtit on the fourth, both fleets 
wtumed to tlieir liarbors. A more decieire battle on the 35th of 
July gave the English the ninaterj' of the sea. 

These two years, however, are still more memorable for pesHlence 
and j&e than for war. The mysterious epidemic, called distinctive- 
ly THE Plague, which has been known on the shores of the Levant 
fram the earliest ages, had Jong since appeared in Europe (imported, 
aa some said, by the Crusaders), and the dose streets of old London 
were seldom tree from its ravages ; but in IGCS it broke out with a 
violence unexampled except by tlie great plagues of Athena (b.c. 
430) and Flownce (a.d, 1348). In July the weekly deaths were 
1100, in September they increased to 10,000, and in tbe course of 
the year 100,000 perished. Tho parliament removed to Oxford ; 
the court and nobility fled from London ; the houses were shut np, 
and whole streets deserted, except bj the .solitary passenger stagger- 
ing home tfl die, and the heavy sound of the doath-cart, with the 
voice of the bellman crving, " Bring forth joiu' dead ! Bring forth 
jonr doadi" The rites of bmial were soon neglected, and the 
corpses were flang into great pits. As in all such seasons, the pres- 
ence of death gave new license to wanfon pleasure ; and the sotinds 
of revelry were mingled with tlie ciies of fanatics who stall:ed about 
denouncing "Woe unto the city!" The postiienco declined wli en 
winter had fairly set in (I06B). 

The new year (1666) earned from the pen of Drjden tho cele- 
brated title of "Annus Mirabilis" (the Year of Wonders), partly by 
the great sea-fights related al«re, but chiefly by the " Great Fire," 
which almost totally destroyed the city of London. It broiie out 
betbre daybreak on Sunday, Sept. 2, in a baker's house near London 
Bridge, at the spot marked by the column of Sir Christopher Wren 
called "the Monument;" and, aided by an east wind and a dry 
season, it devoured the close wooden houses from the Tower to 
the Temple, and as far north as Holborn Bridge and Cripplegate. 
It raged for tliree days and nights, defying the efforts to arrest it, 
which were directed by the ting and his brother in person. It was 
only on Sept. 5 that its progress was stayed at great gaps made by 
blowing up honsea with gunpowder. Il destroyed about 400 streets 
and 13,000 houses, though only S lives wore lost ; but the remnants 
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of the plague wore burnt ont as by a refiner's fire, and the city roso 
fi-oin its uabes, with the magnificent dome of new St. Paul's on its 
central hill, under (he master band of Sir CHniSTOFHisit Wrbh, 
His plans, if fully caiTied ont, would have made of London the 
notdeat and most convenient city ever built, and of iLs cathedral the 
grandest basilica devoted to Cliiis^an worship ; but the city was 
cramped by haste and economy, and the church was altered by the 
desire of the court to prepare it for Catholic worship. In the mean 
time the origin of tbe fire was fyseiy aiicritied to the Papists ; and 
the popnlar prejudice was commemorated on the Monument by'an 
inscription which has been only recently removed. 

These calamities favored tlie desire for peace, and negotiations 
were opened at Breda (May 14, 1G67). During their prepress the 
fleet was neglected, and the Dutch seized the opportunity for striking 
a terrible blow at English naval power. De Kuyter soddenly appeared 
at Che Nore, took Sbeemess (June 9), burnt some ships at Chatham 
(June 12), and ascended the Thames as far as Tilbnry, where he 
was repulsed by Sir Bdward Sprague (June 29). But Lonis held 
aloof, not wishing that any one power should be supreme at sea, 
and peace was concluded at Breda, July 21, 1067. 

To appease the national indignation at this disgrace, and at the 
growing profligaGy of the court, a victim was found in tbe Earl op 
Clabeneon, the only great statesman Charles had. We have seen 
him, as Sir Edward Hyde, among the popular leaders in parliament, 
and then pas^ng over with Falkland to Charles L He shared the 
exile of Charles II., and kept him back from much folly. After the 
Bestoration he remained Cbarlea's chief adviser, whs made Earl of 
Clarendon and lord chancellor, and hod all the power of a modem 
prime minister. By tlie marriage of his daughter Anne to the Duke 
of York ho became the grandfather of two queens of England — 
Mary and Anne. Bnt he was disliked by the queen-motlier, detested 
hy Cliarles's licentious courtiers, and hated by the people for his 
hatightineas and avarice. To retain Charles's favor he bad sanc- 
tioned his most arbili'ary acts, and had even advised the sale of Dun- 
kirk ; and now he fell unpitied before the anger of parliament and 
tha intrigues of George Tilliers duke of Buckingham, the worthy 
son of his father. He was insultingly deprived of the seals (Aug. 30), 
impeached by the commons (Nov. 12), and banished to tbe Con- 
tinent by Charles (Nov. 29). He spent his exile in writing the 
" History of the Great Rebellion"— a work of great eloqnence and 
power, but in many parts willfully inaccurate, and therefore untrnst- 
worthy. He died at Jlonen in 1674. 

In the government which succeeded Clarendon we have the first 
resemblance to the more modern "Cabinet;" for it bore theeqtiivo- 
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Jcnt name of " Cabal"— that is, a secret eommitteo. Ila chief laeni- 
bai's wci-e the Duko of Buckingham, Lord Arline'on, and Sir William 
Coventry, irith whom were associated lord Ashley and Sir Thomas 
CliSbrd. Scotland was edll governed by tlie 1^1 of Lauderdale, 
who was chiefly engaged iu a eruel persecntion of the CoTenanleis. 
The derivation of "cabal" from the initials of these statesmen is 
mei'ely fonnded on a curbus coincidence, but it may help the mem- 
ory to perpetuate the infamy of the ministers who sold thoir country 
to the king of France. 

Louis XIV. hod married Maria Theresa, the daughter of Philip 
IT. of Spain ; and on the death of that Mng (1665) he laid claim to 
the Spanish Netherlands in right of his wife, and an army under 
Turenne overran Planders in the summer of 1667. Upon this, the 
flrst of the many leagues formed to check the ambition of the "Grand 
Monarch" was devised by Sir William Tkmfx,e, our embasEador 
at Brussels. The Tiipie Allkmce, between England, Holland, and 
Sweden, was signed on Jan. ^iS, 1668 ; and it led to the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, by which Spain gave np the towns conquered by 
Louis, who renonnced all claim to the rest of Flanders (April 25). 
Meanwhile Charles was secretly selling the common cause to Loois 
for the promise of a revenue which might enable him to govern 
without a parliament; and at length a secret treaty was signed at 
Dover (May 22, 1670), by which Charles engaged to make an open 
profession of the Catholic religion, and to assist Louis In his schemes 
on Spain and Holland, and Loois promised Charles a pension of 
3,000,000 livres (£120,000) while the war lasted, and the aid of 6000 
men in case of an insurrection in England. Clifford and Arlington 
were parties to the treaty. The Duke of York had already avowed 
his conversion to Romanism (1663) j and his wife died, confessing 
heiTOlf a Catholic, March 31, 1671. About the same time great 
scandalaroseout of the attempt to seize the regalia in the Tower by 
Colonel Blood, a notorious ruffian (May 9, 1671), who was not only 
pardoned by the king, but presented with an estate of £600 a year 
in Ireland. But even if Charles had been an accomplice in the 
robbery it would not have been more shameful than his seizure of 
£1,300,000 which had been deposited by the bankers in the ex- 
chequer, in order to prepare for a Dutch war (Jan. S, 167S). 

War. was declared against Holland, March 17, 1673, and a despe- 
rate naval action was fought in Sonthmold Bay between Do Ruyter 
and the Duke of York, the French fleet standing aloof. The Dutch 
retired, and on the side of the English Lord Sandwich was killed 
(May 28). On land, a small English force nnder the Duke of Mon- 
mouth and John Chuuchji.!, (afterward Dnke of Marlborough) fol- 
lowed Louis, who ovejTan the United Provinces. The Dutch army 
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WHS conimao^ed by Wir.i.iAH phincb of Oeancb, then in liis 32J 
year. He retired into Amstodam, and laid the Eurrounding country 
under water. The government, headed bj the pensionary John 
DB Witt, a gvest and virtuous statesman, but the firm opponent of 
the boose of Nassau, shrunk from such extremities, and inclined to 
jieace. This excited the fary of the popnlace ; the great towns rose 
in tumntt; the brothers De Witt were barbm-ouslj massacred; the 
Pi'inee of Orange was elected to the office of stadiholder, which had 
been vacant since hia fathei's death in IfLIO; and undor his guid- 
ance the people were again united in defense of their independence. 
"There is one eertmn means," said the prince, "by which I can bo 
sure never to see my country's rnin — I will die in the hst dit«h." 
In the following campaign a coalition between the empire, Spain, 
and Holiand, forced Louis to act on the defensive ; while Charles, 
though he continued the war at sea with doubtful soccess, had new 
difficnltiea to occupy him at home, in the incraasing indignation of 
the people and the altered temper of the parliament. 

The people were thoroughly alarmed at the influence of Tmnce 
and the growth of Catholicism. Parliament, meeting on Feb. 4, 
1673, complained of a Declaration of Inihigence by wJiich the Idng 
had suspended the penal laws, Charles gave way, and the Test 
Act was passed, binding all persons holding any public ofBce to 
receive the sacrament in the established church, and to take the 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy, with another, abjuring belief in 
trans ubstantiadon. In consequence of this, Lord Clifford and other 
Catholic noblemen resigned their offices ; and the Duke of York 
gave np the command of the fleet to Prince Eupert. New offense 
was given by the Duke of York's marriage to Mary of Modena, 
ogainst which the commons in vain protested. The opposition now 
found an able Mader in the fersatile and unprincipled Anthony 
Ashley Cooper, already mentioned as Lord Ashley, and now Earl of 
Shaftesbuiy. Ha had been made lord chancellor Nov. 17, 1673, 
but was deprived of the aecls Nov. 9, 1673. The Dake of Bucking- 
ham also joined the opposition, and the Calial ministry was broken 
np. The olKce of lord treasurer was conferred on Thomas Osborne 
viscoont Latimei', who was soon created Earl of Danbt. After tho 
Eevolatioo he was made Marquis of Carmarthen and Duke of Leeds. 
Ha was an honest statesman, and opposed to Ibe French policy, hut 
of high monarchical principles. 

Finding that he could obtain no sap; 
peace with Holland (Feb. 9, 1674), i 
States. He even affected to yield to 
tliat lie would support the Dntcli ngai 
whei^ he secured the renewal of liia p 
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for his neutrality (Feb., 1676). By tho advice of Danby and Sir 
William Temple he arranged a marriage between tlie Prince of 
Orange and the Princess Mary, ditoghter of the Hake of Yoik, wlio 
afterward reigned as William Ain>MiHT (Nov. *, 1677), Peace was 
concluded between France and Holland at Nanegneit (Aug. 10; 16T8). 
During the last three years the opposition in parliament had con- 
stantly gained strength, and an event now occurred which made the 
" No Popery" party for a, time triumphant. This was tho diacorery 
of the pretended "1*opish Plot" by Titub Oates, a man of in- 
famous churocter, who was first an Anabaptjsi^ then a clergyman, 
next a convert to Bomaiiism and a member of the English college 
of St. Omer, from which he had been expelled, but where he had 
obtained much information useful for his present purpose. Ho 
caused the king to be informed of a plot against his life, and him- 
self laid an information before Sir Edmondsbm'y GodlVey, an active 
Justice of tlie peace, to the following ofTect: The pope liad dele- 
gated the sovereignty of Great Britain to the Jesuits ; the king was 
to be assa^inated as «. heretic ; London was Co be Sred, and the Prot- 
estants every where massacred ; the crown was to be offered to 
Jamea as a gift from the pope, on condition of the extirpation of 
Froiestantism ; and, in case of his refusal, he also was doomed to 
death. The chief agent in the plot was said to be P6re la Chaise, 
the- confessor of IjOuIs XIT., but tho Duke of York's confessor was 
also implicated (Ang., 1@78). When examined before the council, 
Gates contradicted both himself and well-known facts in the giossest 
manner. Nevertheless he obtained creiJence from the people, and 
even ftom the ministers, while the opposition took up the "plot" as 
a party weapon. Coleman, the late queen's confessor, was arrested ; 
Biid his papers furnished evidence, not indeed of the plot, bat of a 
plot with Franco for converting the nation and bribing the king 
to papery. At this juncture the magistrate. Sir Edmondsbury God- 
frey, was found murdered in a ditch nt Primrose Hill ; and his death, 
tho real manner of which is still a mystery, was universally astri bed 
to the Papists' (Oct. 16). Charles treated the whole matter with 
characteristic levity, saying that " he was accused of being in a plot 
ogainst his own life;" but the Dnke of York insisted on inquiry; 
while Danby, in a strong anti-Catholie spirit, laid the case beforo 
parliament at its meeting (Oct. 21). A solemn fast was appointed j 
addresses were votod ; several Catholic peers were committed to the 
Towet ; both houses declared their belief in the plot ; and, amidst 
this excitement, an act was passed to exclude Catholics from either 
house of parliament. The commons proceeded to impeach Danby 
of high treason, on the evidence of a letter produced by Montasw, 
the embassador at Pai'is, demanding money from Louis for ihe tiiiig 
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(Deo. 31); but the loi-da refused to commit liim, and Chnrles pro- 
rogaed the pailisment (Dec. 30), which was soon afterward dis- 
solved, having sat for eighteen years (Jun. 21, 1679). 

Meanwhile tlie "plot" went on bravely. When Dates was re- 
warded with a lodging at Whitehall, and a pension of ,£1200 a year, 
ha naturally found imilacors. A wretch, named WHSam Bedhe, 
came forward with new evidence ; and both the informers began to 
attack the queen. Esecutions became frequent. The first violitn 
was Coleman (Dec. S). He was followed to the scaffold by three 
priests (Jan, 24) ; and three of the queen's servants suffered for the 
murder of Godfrey on the solo evidence of Bedloe (Feb.). The new 
elections were decidedly ill favor of the opposition, and it waa thought 
prudent for the Duke of York torotice lo Brussels. 

Parliament met on March 6, IU79, in a temper most hostile to the 
eoart. The impeachment of Danby was revived, and he was com- 
mitted to the Tower, though ho had received a pardon from the 
king (April 16; the privilege thus asserted was confirmed by the 
Act of Settlement in 1701). Cliarles consented to govern by the 
advice of a council of SO persons, of which Shaflesbui'y was presi- 
dent ; the Barl of Scmderland (Robert SpeoserJ being aecrelary of 
state. A sort of inner council, ov cabinet, was formed by Sir Will- 
iam Temple, Shaffesburj, Sunderland, and Lord Halifax (George 
Saviie). By the influence of Shaftesbuiy a bill was brought into 
the commons to cscludo the Duke of York from the succession to 
the throne, and was carried by a m^oritj of 79 ; but its progrosB 
was stopped by the dissolution of parliament (May, 1679). 

To this parliament wo owe the celebrated Habeas Cobphs Act, 
" for tha better securing the liberty of the subject, and for preven- 
tion of imprisonment a beyond the seas" (31 Car. II. c. 2). It for- 
bids the judges, under severe penaJties, to refuse to any prisoner a 
lui-ie of habeas corpus, direodng thejMler to produce the body of the 
prisoner in court, and to certify the cause of his imprisonment. It 
requires that every prisoner shall bo indicted the first term after his 
commitment, and tried in the subsequent term. It secures a par- 
son, once set fi'ee by order of the court, from being again commitled 
for the same offense. This statute forms a safeguai'd of English 
liberties only second to Magna Charta, of which it is the necessary 
complement. 

Scotland had now bean driven into open rebellion by the tyranny 
of Lnndei'dale and Sbaip, Aivshbishop of St. Andrews and a I'ecreant 
Presbyterian. As early as ifi66 an insurrection broke out in the 
ivest, where the sti'englh of the Covenanters lay ; but the insurgents 
were defeated at the Pentland Hills (Nov. 28), and many of them 
were executed. From this time the penal laws were enforced most 
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oiuelly by tho council of Scotland, their chief agent being Colonel 
John Grabam of Ci.averhoose, afterward Vjscount Dunoke. 
Sharp was the chief object of popnlar hatred. One James Mitchell 
tried to assassinate hitn in 1663 ; and he was at length cruelly mur- 
dered by a party of CovenaQtere at Magna Muir in Fifeshire (May 
3, 1679). The assassina retired toward Glasgow, gathered an arm- 
ed force, and defeated a small body of cavalry under Clayerhouse at 
Druraclog (June 1). They made themselves masters of Glasgow, 
and raised an army of 8000 men ; bnC were totally defeated and dis- 
persed at Bothwell Bridge, on the Clyde, by t!ie Duke of Monmouth, 
whom the king had sent on a special commission into Scotland 
(June 22, 1679). 

Tbat unfortunate nobleman now begins to play an important part 
in state affairs. He was Charles's favorite illegilJmate son, by 
Lucy Waters, whom it was afterward pretended that the king had 
married. He was of a mild and generous disposition, but ntlerly 
wanting in jndgment and firmness; hence he easily became the 
tool of the opposition ; and in the celebrated poem of Dryden he is 
AbsaloBi, and Shaftesbury AJdlhopJiel He wns especially odious to 
the Duke of York aa a possible rival for the crown. 

The Svst success of the anti-Catholic party was foUovred by some 
reaction. The accusations of Oittes and Badloe had hitlierto insured 
conviction ; but they now received a check in the acquittal of Sir 
George Wakem an, the queen's physician, and three others (July 18). 
The Duke of York returned from the Continent, and superseded 
MonmoutFi aa lord high commissioner in Scotland, where lie re- 
newed tbe crnelties of Laudei'dale. Shaftesbury was dismissed 
(Nov. IT), and the council modified. But the Saving credit of the 
plot was revived by a fresh informer named Dajigerjield^ who ac- 
cused the Presbyterians as well as the Papists. This new invention 
was called the "Meal-lxb Plot," from the place where the papers 
were alleged to have Been discovered. Meanwhile Shaftesbury was 
bent on revenging his disgrace. He procured many addresses pray- 
ing for the speedy meeting of parliament ; while the court party got 
up counter addresses, expressing abhorrence of such an interference 
with the king's prerogative. Hence the two great parties of coanti-y 
and coart obtained the appellations of Addi-easa-s and Abhorrers, 
which were soon superseded by the nicknames of Whio and Toht. 
To keep up the excitement Shaftesbury made a formal presentment 
to the grand jury of Middlesex, with a view to indicting the Duke 
of York as a Popish recusant (June 26, 1680); but the jury were 
dismissed by the chief justica Scroggs. This summer Monmouth 
made a progi'ess through the west of England, and was received al- 
most as a king (Aug. 1680). 
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At length tho new pitcliamont assembled (Oct. 31, 1G80), and 
proved mure violent tiuia tbe last in their lioatilit;. Tliey renewed 
the vote of feith in the piot, and rewarded the principal infoiraers. 
The Ih;clusion Bill passed the commons bj a lai'ge majority (Hov, 
15). In the lords it was supported hy Shaftesbury, Sunderland, 
and Essex, bnt opposed b; Halifax in a speech of surpassing ability, 
and thrown out by 63 to 33, after a debate of iinptetadented length, 
daring the whole of which the ling was present. The commons 
gave vent to tJieir disappointment by tho impeachment of the Cath- 
olic lords who were prisoners in the Tower. The aged Earl of Staf- 
ford WHS found guilty, after a trial of six dajs, and Charles had the 
wealmess to consent to Ms death ; but the ahamelessness of the wit- 
nesses on his trial, and tbe sympathy which he excited on the scaf- 
fold, sealed the fats of the "plot," and his was the last biood shed 
for it (Dec. 29, 1680}. An end was put to the violence of parlia- 
ment bj a dissolution (Jan. 10, 1681). 

A new parliament, the last in Charles's reign, was convened at 
Oxfoid (iMarch 21, 168 J). The Earl of Shaftesbury, the city mem- 
bers, and other leading exclnsionists, came with numerous followers, 
many of them armed ; and tbe king's guards were mustered. The 
parliament consisted nearly of tbe same members as the last ; they 
showed the same spirit, and tKiok up tlie same measures— the im- 
peachment of Sanby, tbe Popish plot, and the Exclusion Bill. Bnt 
they had overeattmated their stretch ; and when the king, who had 
just concluded another pension-treaty with Prance, ventured on the 
decisive step of a dissolution in a week after their meeting (Marcli 
38), it became evident that he was backed by a strong national 
party. In fact, the counsels of "Ahilhophel" had been "turned 
into folly," or rather Shaftesbury's advice had been foolish from tho 
first. No confidence could be reposed in his character; the ex- 
posnre of the ' ' plot" had recoiled on those who adopted it as a 
party weapon ; and the native loyalty of the English revolted from 
the exclusion of the rightful heir, and still more from the mad 
scheme of setting a bastard on the throne. A reaction had set in, 
which the court followed np without even a pretense of mercy or 
moderation. 'While the clergy preached "passive obedience" and 
"non-resistance," servile judges and packed jnries began those 
judicial murders which have handed dowu the names of ScEoeoa 
and Jefpeets to perpetual infamy. Tbe first victim was Stephen 
College, a London joinef, who had been in arms at Oxford. Ho 
was condemned for conspiracy on tbe testimony of the very same 
wretches who bad lately given evidence against tbe Catholics, and 
who were now taken into the pay of the court. Shaftciibury himself 
was next committed on a charge of high treason ; but the grand 
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jury ignored the bill, amidst the plaudits of tha eitj (Nov. 24, 1681). 
To pi-event a. Eimilar miEcavriage of "justice" for the future, it was 
necessary to have snch sheritFs aa would return juries whose verdicts 
might be relied on ; and, after a long contest, Dudley Noitli and 
another nominee of the court wei^ elected sherifls of London and 
Middleaex (1682). Upon this Shaftesbury fled to Holland, with his 
friend the colebrfited JoHtf Locke, and there hjs troubled career 
was closed by death (Jan., 1683). 

The Duke of York had meanwhile been showing in Scotland what 
might be expected of him when he should mount the throne. To 
the sternest bigotry he added the most cold-blooded cruelty. He 
seemed to gloat over the suffetiugs of his victims, and a savage 
taunt was his usual answer to an appeal for mercy. Of his per- 
version of justice the case of Argyle is a memorable example. For 
a simple and honest explanation of the sense in which he took a 
new test imposed by the Scottish parliament he was found guiity of 
treason and "lensing-makingj" but Ms escape to Holland postponed 
his fate to the following reign. Well might Charles predict lo the 
J^-atce of OranffS, in 1-681, that, " whenever the dnke shonld come 
to reign be would he so i^estlesa and violent that he could nol hold it 

London now paid the penalty of her long-trieU devotion to the 
popular cause by the prosecution of her leading citizens. But this 
was not enough. An inquiry was directed into the validity of the 
city's charter, and on tJie flimsiest protexta it was pronounced by 
the judges to have been foifeited. Charles only restored it on con- 
dition of hia having the disposal of the chief municipal offices (June, 
168S). Mostof the other corporations in England surrendered their 
charters^ and received them hack on the like terms, paying heavy 
Hums for the favor. 

By such pvoceedingB the gauntlet was fairly thrown down to those 
who held the lawfulness of resistance to illegal government. Lord 
William RnssELL and Aloernon Sidnet were now the most con- 
spicuous leaders of the country party. Eussell, a yonngev son of 
the Earl of Bedford, held the principles of the "constitutional 
Whigs" of the present age ; and his character was adonied with vir- 
tues' which were fostered by the matchless piety and intelligence of 
his wife. Lady Rachel Russell. Sidney, a son of the Earl of Leicester, 
was a republican of the Spartan and Roman school, and no stranger 
to the darker paths of stale intrigue. As early as 1681, when the king 
was iU, a scheme had been foraied, with Monmouth and Shaftesbury, 
for an armed resistance to the Dako of York's succession ; and now a 
more definite conspiracy was organized. A council of six— namely, 
Monmouth, Russell, Sidney, the Earl of Essex, Lord Howard of Esk- 
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rick, and John Hampdon, grandson of tho gi'eat patriot — concerted 
muasiires with Argyle and other Scottish miilconteniB foe risings in 
the city, in. Cheshire, and in the west. At the same time anothet: 
plot was formed, without their fcEOwledgo, to asssBsinate l!ie king 
on his return from Newmnrket, by stopping his conch and shooting 
him, at a farm called the E^e House, on the Lea in Hertfordshire, 
which belonged to Eninhold, an old republican officer, Charles 
escaped the snare Ijy leaving Newmarket eight dajs earlier than ho 
had proposed, and the discovery of the "Eye-House Plot" was fol- 
lowed by tho betrayalof the Whig conspiracy. Monmouth escaped; 
but the other leaders were taken, and Lord Howard made a con- 
fession of the whole scheme. It was well known that the two con- 
spiracies were nnoonnected, but the court made every effort to fasten 
on the Whig leaders tho guilt of the Rye-House plot. Lord Will- 
iam Bussell was the Rist tried. He acknowledged (he plan of in- 
surrection, hut denied all thoughts of attempting the king's life ; and 
the evidence fiir the crown confirmed his statement. Though no 
overt act of iveason was proved, he was found gniltj; and neither 
the prayers of his wife, nor the stronger motive of £100,000 offered 
by his father to the king's mistress, could obtain his pardon. " If 
I do not take his life," saict Charles, " he will soon have mine." 
"Arbitraiy government," said Kussell, "can not be set np in En- 
gland without wading iJirough my blood." His noble wife, who had 
acted as his aeecetaiy at the trial, fortified his resolntion by her 
Cliristian coarage ; and after a calm but affecting parting with her, 
he was beheaded in Lincoln's Inn Fields, July 21, 16S3. 

Against Sidney Lord Howard was the only witness ; and as the 
law of treason requires two, the defect was supplied by a manuscript 
found among his papers, advocating republican government, and 
approving of conspiracies against snch tyrants as Caligula and Nero. 
Under the direction of Jeffreys, who had lately been made chief jus- 
tice, tliesB abstract theories were taken as evidence of compassing 
the death of the reigning king; and Sidney was found goilty (Nov. 
21) and beheaded (Dec. 7), glorying that he Buffered for "the good 
old cause." Hampden, against whom no second witness could be 
invented, was convicted of misdemeanor only, and lined £40,000 
(Feb. 6). Essex was found in the Tower with his throat cut, prob- 
ably by his own hand, on the morning of Lord William Eussell's 
tri J. Monmouth was pardoned, bnt soon afwrward banished from 
court, and he fled to Holland early in 1684, 

The ascendency of the Duke of York at court was now established. 

He obtained the liberation of Dnnby and other political prisoners 

on bail (Feb., 1684), and was reinstated in the oflice of lord high 

admiral, the king assuminj; the power to dispense with the test. 

Q 
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Titus Oatea was convicted of libeling the duke, sentenced to illOO,000 
daiuages, and imprisoned in default of pnjment. Charles, freed by 
his Prenoh pension from the want of supplies, continued to govern 
without pai'liaments ; if the entire neglect of busitiess, and the pass- 
ing all his time in indolence and profligacy, can be called govern- 
ment. At length, on IFeb. 2, 1G85, he vras seized with an apoplectio 
fit; and in spit« of the mostTiolene remedies, he e):pii'ed on Feb. 6, 
in the 66II1 year of his age and the 26th of his rojgn, after being re- 
conciled to the Church of Rome, of whleh he professed to have bsea 
long Eecretly a member, II9 was buried at Westminster, Feb. 14. 
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CHAPTEE XXIX. 

THE HODSE OP STUAHT (cOHlimed). — JAMBS II. A.D. 1685-1688. 

The bnef reign of James II. of England and VII. of Scotlanii 
COntEiina the hialory of that catastrophe which Choi'les II. Iiad pro- 
dieted and prepared, but which he lia.d had the tact and good fortuno 
to postpone U11 after his ovm death. James was alike destitote of 
the good-humorwhich made Charles popular, and of the bHU to turn 
aside oppoMtion. He professed indeed to his council his resolution 
to maintain the established government in chnrch and state, and he 
retained his brother'a ministers; but he went openly to mass, and 
ordered by a pcoclfloiation the payment of taxes as befons. At the 
same time he seeretlj formed a council of Catholics, and opened a 
negotiation with Fope Innocent XI, 

He was crowned, with Ms queen, on April 33, 168S, the com- 
munion being omitted ; and parliament assembled May 19. They 
proved devoted to the court ; granted the king tonnage and poundage, 
with other duties, for his life ; and dischai^d Danbj and the Catholic 
lords accused by Gates. The punishment inflicted on that miscreant 
excited almost as mnch abhorrence as his crime itself. Being con- 
Ticted of peijury, he was sentenced lo be degraded, hearily fined, 
whipped at the cart's tail Irom Aldgnte lo Newgate on one day, and 
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from Newgate to Tyburn on the next, imprisoned for life, and pil- 
loried five times every year. Contrary to the manifest intention of 
his judges, he survived the infliction of 1700 lashes, and lived till 
after the Kevolntion, when he received a pardon and a pension of 
£600 a year. His accomplice Dangerfield died from the severity of a 
lllte punishment j but his death was laid to the door of a person named 
IVancis, who struck him in Che eye with a cane on his way bacic to 
Newgate, and was hanged for the aiarder. On the same day (May 80) 
the venerable Richahd Baxter, to whom Charles had even off^d a 
bishopric, was tried for a seditions libel against the church, in his 
Paraphrase of the Neiu Testament, and sentenced to fine and impris- 
onment, amidst ribald insnlts which surprise us even from Che lips of 
Jeffreys, who is said to have wished to have him whipped, like Oates 
and Dangerfield. At a later period (Nov., 1686) the Rev. Samuel 
JohuBOQ, who had been ihe chapldn of Lord WUliam Russell, was 
found guilty of a seditions address to the army, and sentenced tu 
a severe whipping ; the king's only reply to all intercessions being, 
that, " suioe Mr. Johasoa had the sjiirii of martynlaJa, 'tis JU he should 

The accession of James was a signal for insurrection, but the first 
attempts had a disastrous issue. Monmouth, whom the Prince of 
Orange prndently dismissed from his court, retired lo Brussels, and 
joined Argyle in a rash plan of invasion. Early in May Aryyle 
landed in Caiityre 3n3 raised about 2500 of his oivn clan, but his 
force was dispersed by the militia ; ho himself was captured in Ihe 
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disguise of a peasant (June 17, 1685), and Ijcheaded at Edinhui-gli 
on his former sentence (June 80), Ilia calm sleep on tlie night be- 
fore his execution is portrayed on the walls of the ne\y leeislative 
palace at Westminster, in contrast with the indignities inflicted on 
the last momenta of Montrose. Tlie Scottish psj-liament, meeting 
on April 23, had already passed new laws against the Covenantei-s, 
who were delivered over to the ofueliies of Claverhonse. 

On June II Monmouth landed at LymeBegts in Dorsetshire with 
scarcely 100 followers, but with equipments for an army. His popu- 
larity in the west soon placed him at the head of more than 2000 
men, almost entirely of the lowei' orders. Advancing to Taunton, 
he assumed the title of " King Jamea II.," having already issued a 
declaration stigmatiaing "James duke of York" as "a traitor, a 
tyrant, an assassin, and a popish nsnrper." He marched on slowly, 
gathering more adherents than he could arm, and neglecting to take 
any decisive measures. The news of Argyla'a fate had already led 
him to despair, when he met tlie royal army under Pevershain and 
Churchill. Seizing a favorable opportunity, he attacked tbem at 
Sedgmoor, near Bridgewater (July 6) ; but hij peasants were dis- 
persed after a brave resistance, and Monmoutli himself fled. He 
ivas found concealed in a ditch, in the disguise of a peasant (July 8), 
and carried to London. On the Journey be wrote the most sub- 
missive letteiB to the king, who admitted him to an interview, bat 
only to endeavor to extort from him the names of his accomplicea 
(July 18). At this insult Monmouth's courage, revived ; and he 
met his fate calmly, the last scene being piunfully protracted by the 
irresolution of the exeontioner (July 15, 16S6). His followers were 
devoted to destruction. Many suffered military execution from the 
ferocious Colonel Kirke, who had long served at Tangiers, and who 
inflicted on the towns that had favored Monmouth the barbarities 
learned in hia intercourse with the Moors. Others were reserved for 
the more systematic cruelty of Jeffreys, who was sent down on a 
special commission, long remembered in the west as the "Bloodt/ Oii'. 
cait." Besides those ah'eady butchered by Kirke and hia "lambs," 
as he called his soldiers, 330 are computed to hare fallen by the 
hand of justice. The whole country was sti-ewed ivith the heads 
and limbs of traitors. The con victiona of Mrs. Gaunt, Lady Lisle, 
and Alderman Cornish, were particularly cruel and unjust. The last 
two were reversed after the Revolution. Even those who received 
pardon were obliged to atone for their guilt by fines which reduced 
them to beggaryj or where their former poverty made tliem in- 
capable of paying, they were condemned to cruel whippings or severe 
imprisonments. Some bought a pardon by bribing the judge, who 
made a large sum of ninney hy selling his protection. Jeffccya, fou 
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these eminent senicas, was booh after inyestod by the ting with tlio 
dignity of chancellor (Sept. 28). Courtiers, and even the ladies of 
tlie court, nay, ihe qneen herself, made lai^ gains by a traffic in 
pardona, and by the sale of prisoners for field labor in the West In- 
dies. The maids of lionor received more than £2000 as the price 
of a pardon to the young girle of Tannton, who had presented Mon- 
month with an emhroidered banner and a Bible. While these BCenei! 
were passing in England Louis XIT. revoked the Edict of Nantes, 
by which Henry IV. (1598) had established liberty of worship in 
France (Oct. 13, 1683). Above half a million, of PTOtestants, many 
of them the most industrious snbjects of the crown, left EVance : 
nearly 60,000 settled in England, destined to plaut the silk mann- 
fiicture, with other atta, there, and meanwhile exciting new fears of 
papal persecution. About the same time James dismissed the Mar- 
quis of Halifax, who, as the head of the pm:ty colled " Trimmers," 
had kept the court within some show of moderation (Oct. 21). 

The king now commenced that contest for the power of "-dispens- 
iag" with the provisions of the Test Act, which ended in the loss of 
his crown. He first proposed to keep Catholic officers in the army; 
and being nnohle to obtain the assent of parliament, which met on 
Nov. 9, he dismissed them on Nov. 20. He was equally unsuccess- 
ful with the parliament of Scotland. The qwestion was next bronglit 
before the judges by a feigned action against Sir Edward Hale, a 
new convert to liomanism, who had accepted a commission of col- 
onel. The bench having been purged by the dismissal of four 
judges, tJia twelve judges, with <A]e exception, declared that there 
was nothing with which the king could not dispense (Juno 2]). 
The clerical converts to Bomanism received dispensations from the 
Act of Uniformity, and preachers were ordered to abstain from con- 
troversy. To enforce this order a new ecclesiastical commission 
was issued (July 14, 1686), which suspended Compton bishop of 
London tor not silencing a clergyman who had preached agninst 
popeiy. Catholic worship was c^ebrated in public ; schools were 
opened by the Jesnita ; several monastic orders settled in London ; 
and Catholics were appointed as heads of houses in both universities. 
The king even went so &r as to send an embassador to Rome, and 
to give a public reception to a papal nuncio (July 3, I6S7). 

James attempted to recommend these measures by the false pre- 
tense of universal toleration. He published declarations for liberty 
of conscience, first in Scotland (Feb. 12, 1687), and then in England 
(April 4 and 27) ; and in a progress throogh tlie conntiy (Sept.) he 
paid court to the Dissenters, Ifew of whom, however, were deceived. 
The best commentary ou these professions was furnished by his 
conduct in Ireland, Tjroonnel, a most bigoted Catholic, was ap- 
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pointed lord-lie utenant (1687) ; and he proceede3 to expel tlie Prot- 
estantB fi-om all ciTil and militarj offices, to annul the charters of 
Dublin atid other corporations, and to increase the army. In En- 
gland, also, James endeavored to gain over the army to Bomanism, 
and formed a camp at Honneloir Heath. 

A crisis was brought on bj the pnblication of ii second Hechm- 
tion of iHdttlgence (April 26, 1688), with e. command that it should 
he rend in alt churches on the two Sundays, May 30 and 27. Upon 
this the primate, Sancroft, united with six other bishops in a prirote 
petition to the king, praying hira not lo insist on theic reading the 
Indnlgence from the pnlpit, which their consciences fbibade them to 
do (MiiylS). James resolved lo deal with the petition as a seditions 
libel. The seven bishopa were brought before the Connca, and 
coDiniittod to tho Tower ; tlie people lining the banks of the river, 
and entreating theu' blessing as they passed along (June 8). Tho 
scene was repealed when they were called into court to plead 
(June 16), and again when they were brought to ti'ial (June 29). 
A coiiclosive defense was made by their counsel, and especially by 
SoMBRS ; and afur several hours of deliberation, or rather of a 
contest of endurance between the court and country pai'ties on the 
jury, the verdict of "Not gitUly" was pronounced (June 80). 
Westminster Hall rang with bnnsts of cheering, wiiieh were re- 
echoed through the country, and even in the camp at Honnalow, 
where James was present. " So much tho worse for them," he 
exttlaimed, on learning the cause of the uproar. 

In the very midst of these proceedings the queen gave birth to a 
son, who was baptized by the names of Jaujss Fnascis Edwabd 
(June 10, 1688). This event hastened on a scheme already in 
progress for the liberation of the country. Williau prince of 
Orange, the son-in-law of James, had sent over an emissary, Dykvelt, 
to sound the feelini^ of the English Protestants. His mission had 
been successful, and now another envoy, Zuylestein, who was sent 
to congratulal« James on the birth of an heir, brought hack to 
William an invitation from several nobles and other leading states- 
men to appear in arms as their defender. The prince's preparations 
were made known to James by Louts XIV. ; but he slighted the 
information, till he received a letter from his mtaister at the Hague, 
warning him of an immediate invasion. The king was thunder- 
struck ; the letter dropped from his hands, and he began to retrace bis 
steps with a precipitation which only proved his fear, and brought 
him into contempt (Oct.). The Prince of Orange was now on his 
way to England. He published a declaration of bis intention in 
coming, to protect the rights and liberties of the people, to procure 
a free pailiament, and to examine the suspicions that were ciii'i'ont 
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reapecting tlie liirtli of the Pi'inco of Wales (Oct. 10). Great fiopea 
vievB excited by the declaration. Ou Oct. 19 he set snll from Het- 
Yoetslajs, with 500 aMpB and 14,000 men, for TorkBhire ; but ha 
waa driven down the Channel by a gale of wind, during which he 
passed the king's fleet in the Downs, and, after spending his hirth- 
day in devotion, within sight of the shores of England (Sunday, 
Nov. 4), he landed at Torbay, Nov 5 1688 and advanced to Exetei 
His unexpected arrival in this qaaiter and the teiror stnicli b) tho 
suppression of Che lat« rising, made his first reception somewhat 
cool. But Sir Edward Seymour and othei gentlemen soon jomed 
him. Symplomisof disafloction appealed in the kings army at 
Satisbnry; Lord Cornbui'y, Che eldest son of James s nephew the 
Earl of Clarendon, wenC over to William (Noi 12) there «erenow 
in London, and risings all over the conntiy James declared his 
intention of calling a parliamenC (Nov. 16), and hastened Co Salis- 
bury. His officers promised to stand by him ; but one of the most 
conspicuous and favored of them, Lord Churchill, deserted to the 
opposite camp a few days after, with the Duke of Grafton, a natural 
son of ChavlesIL (Nov. 22). The kingnow retreated. At Andovec 
he was abandoned by Prince George of Denmark, the husband of 
his daughter Anne (Nov. 24) ; and, on reaching London, he found 
that Anne h^-self had fled to Nottingham with Lady Churchill and 
the Bishop of London (Nov. 26). "God help me ["ha exclMmed; 
"my own children have forsaken tne!" He now seemed passive in 
the hands of his council, composed of Che peers who were in London. 
By iheii' advice he pi'oclaimed an amnesty, sammoned a parliament 
to meet on Jan. 15, and aenC' Halifax, NoCtingham, and Godolphin 
as commissjoners to treat with William (Nov. SO). Meanwhile he 
was planning his escape, without waiting for the result of the nego- 
tiations, which went on at Hungerford (Dec. 8 and 9). The queen 
and her infant son left WhitehalJ, Dec. 10, and sailed for rranoo ; 
and at three o'clocli the next morning the king stole away in disguise 
from Whiteliall, carrying with bim the Great Seal, which he threw 
into the river, as he hastened to Sheerness, where a vessel wailed 
forhim. By these acts he left the conntry without a government ; and 
his reign is held Co have terminated on this day, Dec. 11, 1688. 

The Istbhhegkum: Dec. 11,1638, to Feb. 13,1689. 
The populace of London were in rioC; Catholic chapels were 
sacked ; Che detested Jeffreys had been seized at Wapping, and 
conveyed to the Tower ; the disbanded troops of Feversham were 
let loose upon the country ; when the peers and bishops who were 
in London furmed a provisional government, under the presidency 
of Halifax {Dec. 11 and 12), and invited the Prince of Orange lo 
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tidvanco on Lonilon. Mennwhile Jumoa had Iieon recognized at 
Sheecness and detained by thfl popnloce (Dec. 12}. His friends 
escoi'ted him back to Whitehall (Dec. 16) ; where, misled by the 
compassion shown him by the people, he resumed the airs of a mon- 
arch. N'exC iaj the council advised him to retire to Ham ; but he 
preferred Rochester. There he waited for a few days, hoping to be 
recalled ; and at last he sailed for France (Dec. 23). He was liind- 
ly received by Loais, and took up his abode at St. Getraain's, which 
henceforth became thecourt of the eiciled Stuarts. 

The Prince of Orange arrived at Whitehall the same day that 
James departed (Dec. 19), and assembled a body of aliont seventy 
peers, with the lord mayor and aldermen and abont fifty citizstis, 
and several members of former parliaments. Bejecting apremature 
ofier of the crown, William, by their advice, summoned a " Conven- 
tion of the Estates, " consisting of the peers, and commoners elected 
just as for a parliament. The wants of the Exchequer were sup- 
plied meanwhile by a free loan fram the merchants of London. 

In ScoTLiNo, the royal troops bavlng been withdrawn, the Cove- 
nanters proclmmed William ling, at Glasgow, and a deputation 
waited on him at London (Jan. 10, 1689), requesting him to sum- 
mon the Estates fur March 18. 

The COKTENTioN met on Jan. 23, 1689. After much discussion, 
and wilh no little opposition in the peers, they resolved that James, 
by violating the constitution, bcealiing the original contract between 
king and people, and witlidraning from the Idngdom, had abdicated 
the thrane ; and, further, that the rule of a Eomish prince bad been 
proved inconsistent with the safety of the Pretestant religion. Still 
more discussion arose respecting a successor. The Prince of Orange 
refused the proposal of a regency; and, before filling the vacant 
throne, the commoQa drew up, and the lords accepted, the memor- 
able " Declaration OF Eights, "which might be caDed the Mucma 
Charta of tie Seiioktioa, only that its origin was above that of any 
Toyal charter, in the will of a united peo^. It recapitalated the 
0&ns8s of the late king ; reasserted theancient rights of the people; 
settled iJia crown, first on William and Mary, as king and queen ; 
next on the smvivor of them ; then on the queen's issue ; failing 
tbem, on tbe Princess Anne and her issue ; and lastly, failing them, 
on the issue of the Piince of Orange. It concluded by prescribing 
new oaths of allegiance and snpremacy. On the 13th of February, 
1689, the Convention met at Whitehall ; the declaration was read; 
the crown was offered to the Prince and Princess of Orange, and 
accepted by William in a few quiet words; and, amidst the shoots 
of the people, William and Mary were proclaimed king and queen 
of England, France, and Ireland. 
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WiLLiAM Hbkrt of Nassau, prince of Orange, was bom at the 
Hague, Nov. 4, 1650, eight dsye after the death of his fathflf, Will- 
iam IL, sCadtholder of tbe United Provinces. His mother was the 
Frincess Mary, daughter of Charles I. f and thns he was the nephew, 
as well as the son-in-law, of James 11. He had trained his slender 
body and weak constitntion lo endnre fetigue. His pale and impaa- 
sive coniitcnaJice was lighted tip by piercing eyes and dignifled by 
an amplo forehead. His demeanor was grave and I'eserved almost 
to moroseness ; and his taciturnity might have earned the epithet of 
hi3grestancestor(8eep. ITS). When he spoke, it was little and very 
slowly, with what Bishop Burnet calls "a disgusting dryness," but 
" well and to the point," and his wonls could always be implicitly 
relied on. His excellence lay in action. He freed England from 
tyranny, placed her civil and religious liberties on a firm basis, and 
raised her to Che foremost mnk among the states of Europe. And 
all this he did amidst danger, ingratitnde, and opposition, even from 
those who had invited him to the work. His letters to his friend 
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Heinaius bIiqw how keenly lie felt theso obstacles! foi' "fow men 
had stronger passions, and few had the act of concealing and govern- 
ing piission more than he had" (Bornet). 

Though the crown was ahareS alike by "William and Mary, the 
govemment was entirely committed to the king. He chose his min- 
isters from both political parties, of course excluding declared Jac- 
obites, lis the partisans of the Stnarts are henceforth called (from 
Jaci^a, the Latin form of James). Dunby and Nottingham were 
associated in the same council with Halifax and Sbrensbury; and 
high offices were conferred upon some of his Dutch followers, as 
Bentincfc, Sohoraberg, Zuylestein, and Auverquerque. Bentinck 
was made Earl of Portland, and was the ancestor of the pi'esent 
duke. William was hia own foreign minister, and the one object 
of his European policy was to check the aggrandizement of Louis 
XIV. The king aad queen were crowned on April 13, 1G89. 

The Convention, having declared Itself a parliament (Feb. 13), 
proceeded to settle the revenue of the crown on a scale of frugally 
bordering on distrust; and tbsy assumed, for the first time, the 
power of appropriathig the supplies; half of the whole income of 
jel,2OO,000 being devoted to die public expenses, and half to the 
(Hvil list. William resented their parsimony, but we can hardly 
blame their feai" lest, having the resources of Holland at his dis- 
posal, he should be too little dependent npon parliament. Indeed 
it was only by the aid of Dutch troops that he was able to snrmonnt 
his first dilBoulties, and to persevere in his foreign policy. He used 
them to suppress the mfltinyof a Scotch re^uienC, soon after his 
accession. This led to the first Mutmy Act, which has since been 
renewed annually, fer placing the tioopa under martial law. The 
army was remodeled nndorthe care of Lord Churchill, who was soon 
made Earl of Marlborough, and who led several regiments to serve 
against Louis in I'landei's, Dutch troops replacing them at home. 

Freedom of worship was secured to Protestant Dissenters by the 
ToLiERATlOH AcT (May 24); but Unitarians were excluded from 
its benefits, and there was no relaxation of the penal laws against 
Eoman Catholics. In the Church of England, the primate Sancroft 
and seven other bishops refused to talcs the new oath of allegiance, 
and were suspended. Their example was followed by 400 of the 
clei^, who sullered deprivadon, and, under the name of Nonjurors, 
formed a class devoted to the exiled house of Stuart. 

In Scotland a convention of (he estates declared James to have 
fore/aubeil the crown, which was eonferi'ed on William and Mary. 
Episcopacy again gave place to Prosbyterianism as the established 
religion, but the covenant was taeitly abandoned, to tTie great scan- 
dal of tlie oxti'omc parry. Still tiic Stuarts hnd a hu-ge body of 
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adherents, CBpeoially in the highlands. The Dnke of Gordon held 
the castle of Edinburgh for^King James; and CUverhoass, now 
Viscount Dundee, raisBd his standard nt Stirling and assembled an 
army of 2000 or 3000 highlanders. He gained a complete victory 
over General Mactay in the pass of KilUecrankie, south of Bloir 
Athol ; but ho himself fell in the battle (July 13, 1689). Gordon 
had already sitnendered the castle of Edinburgh (June I S), and all 
resistance ceased with the death of Dundee. 

A far more formidable civil war had brolton ont in Iwelakd, 
where James himself landed on Marth 12, having been fiiruished 
by Louia XIV, with a tleet, but he had only 1200 of his own soldiers 
and 100 Fi'eneh officers. Tyroonnel met him at Cork, with a horde 
of wild Irish, far more than he could arm. With this force, and 
with only twelve field-pieces and four mortars, he laid siege t« Lon- 
donderry, which riused the long-celebtsted cry of "No surrender." 
The city was blockaded for 105 days by Maralnil Eosen, and both 
inhabitants and garrison sufi^red the last extremities of faniine ; 
bnt their heroic resistance, under Major Baker and a clergyman 
named Walker, was at last successful. Tliey were relieved by 
Eirke, July 30, and on August 1 the besieging army broke up, after 
burning their huts. On the same day Lord Mountcashel was de- 
feated at Newton Bntler by the Protestants of Enniskillen, On 
Aug. 13 Marshal Schoinberg landed at Donaghadee, with 10,000 
men, and took and sacked Carrickfei^s. James, after in vain 
offering him battle, retired into wintei'-quarters. During the sum- 
mer he had held a parliament at Dublin,'which voted some violent 

The Enghsh parliament reassembled Oct. 25, and converted the 
Declaration o/m^ht, with some enlargements, into a statute, which, 
under the name of the Bill of Bights, forms, after Magna Charta 
and the Petition of Right, the third great charter of English iiber- 
ties. They also reversed the attainders of Lord William Russell, 
Algernon Sidney, Cornish, and Mrs. Lisle, and gave compensation 
out of the estate of Jeffreys for the ill^;al fines inflicted by him. 
Thennjustjudgehimseifhaddiedin the Tower, April 18, 1689. 

The convention parliament was dissolved Feb. 6, 1690, and suc- 
ceeded by one in wliich the Tories bad a majority. They sat from 
March 20 to Hay 23 ; passed an Act of pardon and indemnity ; set- 
tled a pension of £20,000 a year on the Princess Anne ; presented 
Marshal Schomberg with £100,000; and voted William £1,200,000 
for the war in Ireland. The king landed at Carrickfergns, Jnne 
14 ; and, having joined Sehomberg, advanced against James, who 
retreated to a strong position on'lhe steep banks of the river Boyne. 
On July 1, 1690, William crossed the liver, and utterly defeated 
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James, whose army at once dispersed, while lie himself fled to 
Trance, and landed at Brest, July 9. The BatI'le or the BoiNii 
has perhaps cos( more lives by its factious celebration in after-years 
than fell in the action itself. The vanquished lost only 1500, and 
the victors 500; but among the latter were Marshal Schoubekq, 
and Walker, the defender of I/Oacionderry. William followed up hia 
victor; by taking WaCerfbrd and other towns ; but Limerick made 
good its resistance (Ang. 8-30), and he returned to England, Sept, 6. 
Marlborongh then made a short campaign of onlj a month, and re- 
turned home after capturing Cork and Kinsale (Sept. and Oct.). 
Tyrconnel, James's deputy, also left Ii'cland for Prance; and the 
Jacobite cause was intrnsteJ to Jamea Fitz-James, dake ofBemiick, 
an able general, the natural son of James, and the nephew of Marl- 
borough, and to Fatridc Sarafield, the popular leader of the Irish, 
who had distinguished himself in the defense of Ijimerick. Ginbelt 
commanded for William, and, in the following year, he braueht the 
campaign to a successful close by the masterly capture of Aihlono 
(June 80), the defeat of the French general St. Ruth at Aghrim 
(July 12), and the surrender of iimeriok after a siege of six weeks. 
The war was concluded by the Pacification o/LiTaerick, which secured 
t« the Irish Catholics the exercise of their religion, and permitted 
those wbo wished to retire to the Continent at the expense of gov- 
ernmeDt.(Ocl. 3, 1691). Sarsfield and about I2/)00men entered into 
the service of Louis XIY. ; and the Irish "brigade" will be seen 
playing a, dtstingnished part in snbseipieQt wars. 

The support given to James by Louis led to hostilities in the 
Channel. War was declared against Prance, May 7, 1689. On 
June 30, 1690, the English and Dutch fleets, under the Earl of Tor- 
rington, were defeated off Beachy Head by Admiral Tourville, and 
driven to take shelter in the Thames; while the French remained 
masters of the Channel, hut they attempted nothing further, except 
burning Teignraontb. In 1691 William went to Holland to arrange 
for a grand European coalition against Louis XIV. (Jan. 10 — April 
13), and he spent all the summer there, with Marlborough, in an 
indecisive campaign (May — October). 

At the close of 1691 the new government was established in the 
three kingdoms. A paciflcation of the Scotch highlands had been 
made in August, granting paiiJon and indemnity to aU who should 
lay down theii- arms and take the oath of allegiance before Dec. 31 ; 
but subjecting defaulters to military execution. These terms were 
complied with by all the Jacobite heads of elans, except M'lan, the 
chief of the M'Donalds of Glencoe, a wild valley of the western hiuli- 
lands, opening upon Loch Levin, and accessible on the land side only 
by a few difficult passes, M'lan repaired to Fort Augustus on Dec, 
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81, but found no one authorizoil to aiiminisler the oath. He was 
directect to Inverary ; bul owing to the difficulty of the passes, which 
were Mocked with snow, he arrived there only on Jan. 6. Sir 
Colin Camphell, the sheriff of Argjle, yielding to M'lan'a eatuest 
entreaties, received his oath, and he ratnrnefl home in security. 
But he had a deadly enemy in the Scottish Secretary, Sir John 
Dalrymplo (afterward Earl of Stair), who availedhimself of M'lan'a 
legal dofkult to plan the massacre of his whole tribe. The horrid 
deed was cairied into execution, with as much tieachery as ciiielty, 
on the night of Feb. 13, 1692 ; and it was only the late arrival of 
one party of soldiers that enabled a portion of the clun ta escape 
through some unguarded passes. The Massacre of Gkacoe set the 
stamp of ejiecration on Ayilltam's name in the highlands ; and, though 
he was doubtless imposed on by Dalrymple, it is impossible to acquit 
him of culpable negligence, if he was not guilty of direct connivance. 
No measure could have been more favorable to tJie cause of James 
in Scotland. 

In this year (1692) ft formidable attempt was made for the resto- 
raUoE of the Stuarts. The schemes of the Jacobites were favored 
by some of the leading Whigs, especially Marlborough, who induced 
the Princess Anne to write a penitept letter to her father. The 
conspirators called in tlie aid of Louis. The Irisli brigade, now 
numbering 20,000 men, with 10,000 French troops, formed a camp 
at Cotentin, near La Hogne, and a fleet of eighty sail was fitted out 
to convoy them to the coast of England. The impolitic manifesto 
issued by James contrasted strongly with the wise and resolute con- 
duct of Queen Mary, who had the charge of tlie government during 
William's absence in the Netherlands, Having reason to believe 
that Russell, the English admiral, was in the Jacobite conspiracy, 
she addressed a letter to him, expiessing confidence in the fleet, and 
ordered him Xa read it to all his officers on his quarter-deck. When 
the French fleet under Tourville put out from Btest for the camp, it 
was enconntered by Hie English and Dutch off Cape la Hogne, and 
utterly defeated (May 19, 1S92). In commemoration of the Battle 
OP La Hooue, Qneen Mary gave up the palace of Greenwich as a 
hospital for disabled seamen, and the erection of the present Greea- 
wich Hospital was begun by William in 1696. 

Louis had some compensation for his loss at La Bogue, in the 
defeats of William by Marshal Luxemburg, near Namur (Aug. 3, 
1S98), and at Landen (July 19, 1694), and in the naval victory of 
Tourville over Sir George Eooke and a valuable convoy, near Lagos 
(June 17, 1694). These reverses were the more serious for the en- 
couragement they gave to the Jacobites. Bristol, Eiceter, and Boston 
declared for James, and Marlborough's intrigues frustrated an a>i- 
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pedition agtunst Brest. The pressuve of war taxes becnme EBvci'e ; 
and the parliament, which niet Nov. 13, 1694, seized tha opportunity 
to carrjtbe biU Ion Trieimiai ParEametUs, to which "William had re- 
fused his assent in a former seissioa. (This stntnl^, which provided 
for a neiu parliament every three years, was repealed under George 
L, in 1716.) During the Bam& session tbe Freedom of the Press was 
established b; the non-renewal, on its expiration, of the act to re- 
atnun unlicensed printing. Severe steps were taken to punish the 
prevalent eovruption of public officers ; among whom. Sir John Tre- 
vor, the speaker, had to Bufer the ignominy of putting the question 
for h<B own eicpolsion from the House of Commons. 

The loss of Queen Mary, who died of small-pox on Bee. 28, 
1694, deprived the throne of William of the appearance of legiti- 
macy given by her sharing it, and plots began to be formed by the 
Jacobites against. the king's life, with the sanction of James. Will- 
iam spent the summer in the Netherlands, and achieved one of his 
greatest successes, the taking of Nnmur and its citadel (Ang. 4 and 
Sept. 1, 1795). The new parliament, which met on Nov. 22, passed 
a most important Act for regulating Tiials Jor JS'eason, giving the 
accused a right to a copy of the indictment, the aid of connsel, and 
other advantages. A list of tie witnesses to he called was granted 
by a later Etalnte of Anne (1700). Meanwhile the plots mentioned 
above went on, and a scheme was laid by Sir George Barclay, a 
Scotch ofBcer, and others, to assassinate William on his way to hnnt 
at Eiehmond, as was- his cnslom every Saturday (Feb. 16). The 
conspiracy was betrayed, and a "loyal association" was formed by 
both houses of parliament to protect the king's life. Mve of the 
conspirators were condemned and executed (March 18 and April 
3), having been ppblicly absolved on the scaffold by Jeremy Collier, 
a nonjuring divine. Sir John IFenwick, ag^nst whom only one 
witness could he produced, was at length attainted by act of pavlia-. 
ment, and executed on Tower Hill, Jan. 38, 1697. While in prison 
he o^ered to give evidence against Marlborough, Godolpliin, Ad- 
miral Russell, and other leading men, who are now known to have 
been in ireasonahle correspondence with James ; but he gained no 
credit, and only sealed his fate by rousing their enmity. Tlie Whigs 
had now regained their ascendency, and several of their leaders re- 
ceived new titles. The great lawyer, Sm Johs Somehb, wdb made 
lord chancellor and a peer (April 22, 1697). 

Another indecisive campaign in the Netherlands had made Louis 
desirous of closing the war ; and, after protracted negotiations, the 
general Peace op Ryswioit was signed, Sept. 10, 1697. Louis re- 
linquished most of his conquests, and acknowledged William be king 
of Great Britaiii and Ireland. 
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About llie same time England was visited by another potentate, 
cioatiiied to raise liis barbarous and little-linoKn dominions to (he 
rank of a fivst-iate power, and to prepave his snccossora for leading 
on a European coalition to the overthroiAr of Louis XIY. 's most 
powerful successor. This was Petea the Gruat, czar of liussia. 
He lived at Mr. Evelyn's house at Deptford, while he spent his days 
in the dock-yard, and worked with his own hand, to acquire the 
knowledge of shipbuilding. Another grent event of this year was 
the opening of St. Paurs Cathedj-al for public worship, on the thanks- 
giving day for the peace of Byswick (Dec, 3, 1(197). 

The peace was of short duration. While parliament was pi-essing 
on William the reduction of tlie army, Louis was planning no less 
a scheme than the addition of Spain to his dominions, on the ap- 
proaching death of Charles 11. The table on the opposite page 
shows the state of the royal family of Spain. 

The righta of the several claimants are too complicated to be dis- 
cussed here ; nor had they much to do with the issue. William 
favored -the expedient of ti partition of the vast Spanish empire, by 
incorporating with France the provinces notlb of the Pyrenees ; giv- 
ing to the dauphin Baples and' Sicily,. with the other Italian pos- 
sessions, except Milan, which was assigned to the Archduke Charles; 
while the electoral prince of Bqv.aria, Joseph Ferdinand, whom 
Philip IV. had named as his heir, was to inhent Spain, the Nether- 
lands, and the Indies. A secret treaty to this elTcct was signed by 
William and Louis at Loo COet. I, 1698), hut frustrated by the deaUi 
of Joseph Ferdinand (Feb. 8, 1690). They made a second treaty of 
partition in the spring of 1700, giving Spain, the Hetherlands, and 
the Indies to the Archduke Charles, and Milan to the dauphin, in 
addition to the share already allotted to him. But, in the autumn, 
the emperor rejected all plans of partition, and Louis induced the 
king of Spain to make a will in favor of his grandson, Philip duke 
of Anjou, who became King Philip V. oTSpain on the death of 
Charles II, (Oct. 21, 1700). The emperor took np arms against 
the French in Italy, in fiivor of his son, who assumed the title of 
Chahles III.; and thus began the great War of lie Spanish Stie- 
cession (1701). William at first acquiesced in the accession of Philip 
Y. ; but a sense of common danger soon led him to form the Grand 
Alliance of Bngland, Holland, and the empire, for depriving Philip, 
or rather Louis, of Flanders and the Milanese (Sept. 7, 1701). 

At this very moment an event occurred which caused the people 
to nnite heartily in the policy of tlie king. His course at homo 
had not been smooth. The parliament of 1688 had deprived him 
of his Dutch guards, and revoked enormous grants of forfeited 
lands in Ireland which he had made to his Dutch favorites, ho- 
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sides exoludiDg them from tlie council. In the next patliament, 
which met Feb. 6, 1701, with the celebrated Kobeht Harley for 
speaker, the Tories had a m^rity. Tha partidon ctenties weve cen- 
sured as prejudicial to the Pcotestantreligioni and the earlaof Porl- 
ISnd, Halifax, and OJftird (Admiral Ensaell), with Lord Somers, were 
impeached for their ehare ia them. But now arose that new form 
of malting public opinion felt by a hosdle parliament, which haa 
often since proved ita power. A Petilion was presented by She gen- 
tlemen and fVeeholders of Kent, praying the house to abandon fac- 
tious disputes, and to grant the king supplies for the ^d of his allies 
(May, ITOl). Tiiough the house committed the leading petition- 
ers, they snared the impeachment 10 fall to tlio ground, and pav- 
liament was prorogued on June 24. Their one gi-eat measure whs 
the Act of Skttlement, for securing a Protestant sncceasion to 
the crown. William was childless; and the death of the young 
Dulte of Gloucester, the only son of the Princess Anne (July 80, 
1700), had left her also without heu^a. A successor was found in 
Sophia, the daughter of the nnfortnnate Frederick elector palatine 
and Elizabeth daughter of James L She waa married to the elector 
of Hanorer, and was tha only descendant of James I. who adhered 
lo tlie reformed iviith. On her and her heirs, therefore, being Prot- 
eslaiits, the crown was settled in case of the deaths of both William 
and Anne without issue. Hew aecnrities for the liberties of the peo- 
ple were incorporated in thia act. 

The Act of Settlement had been passed only a few months, and 
the Grand Alliance had been signed only a weet, when James H. 
died at St. Germain's, Sept. 16,1701. Louis XI V, at once acknowl- 
edged his son, Jamea Francis Edw^, as ting of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in defiance of Uie treaty of Ryswick. This outrage roused 
all En^and. The voice of the people found attevance in the new 
jiarliament (Dae. SO), which responded loyally to a noble speech 
from William ; TOted f 600,000 and large land and aoa forces for 
the war ; resolved that no peace should be made till France had 
given reparation for the insult; and attainted the " pretended Princa 
of Wales" and hia adherents of high treason. William, care-worn 
and enfeebled by disease, found himself once more the trusted leader 
of hia people, united with him in the cause of freedom and religion, 
which waa dearer to him than hia crown. 

But the triumph was his last, and others were to reap its fruits. 
He was riding from Kensington to Hampton Court when his horae 
fell with him, and he liroke his collar-hone (Feb. 21, 1703). There 
seemed at first no danger. He transacted business ; sent a message 
to parliament on the S3d ; gave his aseent to aeveral bills ; and on 
the 2fith was pronounced convaleacent. But the shock had been 
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faWl, and he died on the 8lli of March, 1703, in the 53d jear of 
his age, and just after completing the thirteenth year of his reign. 
His memorj has only veceiTed full, though perhaps partial, juatioe 
from the moat eloquent writer of our own day. 



The age from the death of Elizabeth K> that of William (1603- 
1703) coincides almost exactly with tJie duration of the 17th ceii- 
tnry, and forms a period of mortal conflict between the principles 
of liberty and despotism. That conflict had been carried on, in 
pracMce, ever since the reign of John. Constitutional liberty had 
been obtained under the i'lantageneU ; but tlie strong will of the 
Tudors seemed to have left the victory with the crown, though all 



the forms of a free « 
activity under a 



jtitution were preserved, ready n 
■porous hand. The Stuarts, too weak: to 
s power, yet committed themselves more 
openly to the assertion of its princqiles. James I. summed up the 
theory of divine right in the simple maxim, "a Deo rex, a Sege lex" 
(the king is from God, the law from the king) ; and Charles I. and 
James II. staked life and crown on its maintenance in practice. 
The parliamentary leadew opposed force to force; while the theory 
of popular rights was argued out by Milton, Sidney, and Locke ; 
and the rovolution of 1688 was avoi^redly based on the union of 
right and might. The abstract theories involved in the dispute 
have ever since been open to debate ; but the practical result, as 
embodied in the BiK o/^A(s and the^e(o/Se!(fe»ien(, is accepted, 
alike by Whigs and Tories, as equally binding on the sovereign ^nd 
the people. In religion, also, the conflict between the Catholic and 
Protestant churches, after being more and more complicated by the 
innnmerahle forms into which the latter branched out, was tending 
to the vrider question of liberty of conscience, which was for the 
iirst time publicly, though very partially, recognized under WiUiara, 
In the foreign relations daring this period there were strange vicis- 
situdes. Elizabeth had established the power of England abroad 
and on the seas, as the guardian of her own independence and the 
champion of the oppressed. This proud position was regained by 
Cromwell, after it had been abandoned by James I. and Charles I. ; it 
was recklessly sacrificed by Charles II,, the pensioner of Louis ; and 
was revived by William in the new form of wars for the maintenance 
of the "balance of power" in Europe. The supposed connection 
between peace and liberal principles is not bovne out by the 
experience of this century ; nor does that experienie luslifv the 
assuniplion that the honor of the crown in the eyes of Euiope is 
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beat maintained by the extreme adTocaCes of its prerogatives at 
liome. One resnlt of foreign and domestic war was the eetablisli- 
ment of a pormanent miiitarj force. We have noticod llie com- 
mencement of a standing array under Charles 11. It increased 
nnder James H. to 20,000 men ; and under William it became an 
institution. The navy was a favorite object with the Stuarts; and 
James II. especially, both as Duke ofYork and king, deserres 
lasting praise for his eiforts to maintain an efficient fleet, seconded 
by the celebrated Pepys, as Bccretaij to the Admiralty, 

Amidst all its troubles the conntiy made steady progress in popu- 
lation, civilization, and wealth. The great coloniesof North Amer- 
ica — Vii^nia, Hew England, Maryland, New Tork, New Jersey, 
Carolina, and Pennsylvania — were established by religious refugees 
and speculative settlers, or gained as the prizes of war; and many 
of their names stiil bear witness to their origin. The fruits of wai' 
wore also reaped both in the West and East Indies ; and in the 
latter the East India Company, besides gaining enormous profits, 
began to obtain a permanent footing in the country. A ilval asso* 
elation sprang up about the time of the devolution, and the two were 
finally incorporated together in 1703. Commerce was extended by 
other companies of merchant adventurers, and it received a vast 
impulse from the naval successes against the Dutch. Enormous 
fortuues were realized in trade; and Sir Josiah Child may be men- 
tioned as the representative of English "merchant princes." The as- 
sociation of sucii men supplied funds W the parliament and to Crom- 
well ; and such an association, which came forward under William 
withaloanof £1,200,000, was incorporated as the Sank ofEtifflcmd. 
Taxation gradually took more of its modern form, in the imposition 
of numerous duties of customs and excise ; and the National Debt 
may he said to have originated in the wars against louis XIV., for 
at the Revolution it was little above a million, and at the death of 
Anne (1714) it iiad reached 50 millions. It must not bo concealed 
tiiat with the increase of wealtt there was a frigbtfal increase of 
corruption. Kings and statesmen bribed each other, and the mer- 
chants bribed ihem all. 

Art received some encouragement during this ago, chieily by tha 
employment of foreign artists, among whom the gfe^'est was Van- 
dyke. English architecture ceased to live ; but the new semi-classic 
Style of Palladio was intreduced by Italian architects, and developed 
with great magnificence by Itago Jones and Sir Christopher Wren. 

Literature, which had calminatad under Elizabeth, maintained 
an elevation in which only a severe taste could detect incipient de- 
cline. Siajfcspeare belongs to James a; well as Elizabeth. He found 
a worthy successor in Ben Jonson; hut when the drama rose again 
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from its suppression under the Commonwea]tli, it was debased by 
the prevailing immorality, whicli infected the whole literature of the 
RestoiatioD. Milion belougs, by his sympathies and earlier writings, 
to the Commonwealth ; but bis great poem was the solace of his blind 
old age, when he had " fallen on evil days and eril tongues." His 
sublime blank verse remains without a rival; but the stately and 
nervons couplets of ZhT/dea gave birth to a new school, while his death 
(in 1700) closes the poetical literature of the century. 

Bacoit stands at the bead of the prose wriMrs of the century, which 
ends with bis worthy' disdple in philoEophj, Jo/m Locke; the inter- 
vening period being marked by the great names, but opposite prin- 
cipies, of Oudworth and Hobbes. Science was puraned on the prin- 
ciples of Bacon by Boyle, Wrat, Booke, Harney (the discoverer of 
the circulation of the blood), and other worthy associates, who formed 
the Boyal Sod^ under Charles II., and its achievements were 
crowned by Sib Isaac Newton. In the vaist field of religious liter- 
£*ire BtTNTAB is unrivaled. De Foe devoted bis almost eqnal gen- 
ias to political conflict as well as to popular fiction. The Diaries of 
Popya and Evelyn give ns sti-iking pictures of the manners of the 
Eeetoration and Bevolution, and Bishop Burnet's Memoirs aro a val- 
uahle authority. N&impapera began to acquire their modern influ- 
ence upon the abolition of the censorship under William. 
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Anne, tlie Beoond daughter of James II., wae bom at St. James's, 
Feb. e, 1665. She was educated by Dr. Complon, afterward Bishop 
of London, who made her a firm Protestant. Her hand was sought 
iiy the electoral prince of Hanover, George Louis, who ultimately 
booame her aucceasor ; bat she married Prince Geoi^ of Denmark, 
a weak, eoarsB, indolent man, who never had any influence in En- 
gland, though he held the office of lord high admiral from Anne's 
accession. Their children all died in infancy. The last surviror 
of them was William duke of Gloucester, a boy of mnch promise, 
who was bom July 2i, 1689, and died July 80, 1700. Prince George 
himself died Oct. 38, 1708. A much more important person than 
Anne's hushand was hor chosen friend Sarah Jentiings, to whom she 
became attached when a young girl. In 1681 this liidy married 
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Colonel Cimrohill, bringing to the aid of his advancement nn am- 
bition as eager and uDScrupnious as his own. AC tlie lievoliition 
Lord and Laid; Chntchill induced Anne to desert her father ; and all 
the favors with which William rewarded Marlboroogh's milllary gen- 
ius did not prevent hira and his countess from forming a " princess's 
party," and intriguing with the court of St. Germain's. When 
Anne ascended the throne she was Etill entirely subject to Lady 
Marlborough, with whom she affbctcd to lay aside the queen, call- 
ing her fiiend Mrs. Fi-eeman, and being called by her Mrs. Morleg. 
She made Marlborough a knight of the Garter and captain-general 
of all her forces ; and gratified his military ambition by continuing 
the warlike policy of William in. Her minietWH were chosen from 
the Tories, Godolphin being lord high treasurer. Their contest witli 
the Whigs, which nearly ended in biingiog back the "Pretender," 
and the victories of Marlborough, are the two great subjects of in- 
terest in Anne's reign. 

Its chief domestic event is the Union of England and Scotland 
into the one kingdom of Great Britain, This great measure waa 
recommended by the queen in her first speech to parliament (March 
II, 1702),andBhewasempower6d to appoint commissioners to treat 
for the anion ; bat the negotiations were not tairly commenced till 
April, 1706. There was violent opposition to the union in Scotland : 
and the Scottish pailiament passed an act, at the beginning of the 
queen's reign, refusing to settle the crown of Scotland on the heir 
to chat of England. The more moderate party proposed a federa- 
tion i but eventually, by the help of unsparing bribery, the Act of 
Union passed the Scottish parliament on Jan. IS, 1707, and the 
English pitrliament on March 6, and came into operation on May 1. 
The two countries were united into one kingdom; but they pre- 
served their respective religions establishments — the Episcopal 
Chnrch of England, with tlie qneen at its head, and the Presbyte- 
rian Kirk of Scotland, acknowledging no head on earth. The laws 
and customs of each of the ancient kingdoms were Co be preserved 
unaltered, except as the united parliament might from time to time 
determine } and hence the Scotch ayatera of law, fonnded on the 
Komaa code, is very different from ChaC of England, Scotland was 
ta send 45 members Co the House of Commons, and 16 peers, elected 
for life, to the House of Lords. The crown abandoned the power of 
ci'eating new Scotch peers; and it was provided that, if their number 
Ebould be reduced Co a limit which is now nearly reached, Che rem- 
nanC should become peers of Che United Kingdom. The "Union 
jack," bearing the red cross of St. George and the diagonal white 
cross of St, Andrew (though as yet wanting the cross of St. Patrick}, 
was appointed by proclamation to be the national flag (July S8). 
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The populaf feeling of hatred to the union lasted in Scotland for 
manj years, and all manner of erila were most abEntdly ascribed to 
it ; but Btatesmen had long seen its neceesitj on political grounds ; 
and its advantages to the commerco and civilization of both coun- 
tries, adding wealth to Scotland and energy to England, have been 
proved by the experience of 156 years. 

We now turn to foreign politics. Early in 1703 Marlborough went 
as embassador to Holland, to concert measures against Louis XIV., 
and on his return war was declared against France and Spain 
(May i). In July he took the comnkand of the allies in Flandei's, 
and reduced Venloo, Kurernonde, and Liege. He returned to En- 
gland in November to receive the thanks of parliament and tho 
patent of a duke, with a pension of £6000 a year, which was after- 
ward made perpetual. The fleet, nnder Sir Geoi^e Eooke, failed 
in an attack on Cadiz, bat captured and destroyed seTeral French 
men-of-war in the bay of Vigo. Admiral Benbow pursued the 
French West Indian fleet, and engaged Ehem for five days, though 
they had flfteen ships, and his seven were reduced to two by ihe de- 
sertion of his captains, whom he lived long enough to punish before 
dying of his wounds at Kingston in Jamaica (Aug., 1T02), 

The campaign of 1703 was indecisive. In Southern Germany the 
French and Bavarians were suceGssfnl against the Austcians; but 
Mailborough took Bonn on the Rhine, and the fall of the fortresses 
of Huy, Limbnrg, and GueJdres made him master of the line of the 
Mense as a base for his operations in the following year. The Dnke 
of Savoy and the king of Portugal joined the alliance this yeai', and 
the nominal king of Spain, Charles III., paid a visit to England. 
The beginning of wintar was marked by a tempest of unparalleled 
fierceness called the " Gi'eat Storm" (Nov. 26— Dec. 1), The royal 
navy lost 52 ships and 1600 men ; the damage in London was com- 
putod at £1,000,000 ; and, among much other loss of Jifa, Bishop 
Kidder and his wife were killed by the fall of part of the Episcopal 
palace at Wells. 

In 1704 Marlborough concerted with Prince EoonNB of Savoy a 
masterly scheme for the relief of Ihe emperor. Carrying his army 
Bci'oss Ihe Khine, Main, and Heokar, to the Danube, while Eugene 
secured the line of the Upper Bhine, he took Donanwerth, cutting 
in two the enemy's forces on the line of the Danube, and securing 
a bridge over the river. The armies of the Upper Rhine now came 
through the Black Forest to the aid of the main bodies ; the French, 
tinder Marshal Tallard, joining the elector of Bavaria, and Eugene 
uniting his forces to Marlborough. The French and Bavarians took 
up a strong position on the heights of Hockstadt, behind tho village 
of BLGNHBat, which lies on the south bank of the Danube, in 
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Bavai'ia. To secure the villaga Marslial Tallavd weakened his 
cenU'e, and upon that point MarlborouEh flung all his force, cut tha 
line, pushed, the right wing of the enemy into the Danube, or forced 
them to surrender, Tallard JiimGelf being among the prisoners. On 
the left the Bavai'ians held their ground against Eugene till the 
right was defeated, and then retreated to Ulm. The Battle of 
Blenheim is one of the most complete victories in history. It 
enabled the imperial forces to overrun Bavaria and to pursue the 
i'rench into Alsace, where they took Landau and Traerbach ; while 
Marlborough went to Berlin to secure the aid of the ting of Prussia, 
and returned to London in Deceraboi. His reception was most 
magnificent, and his rewards substantial. The manor of Woodstock 
was adorned, at the public cost, with the splendid mansion of Bka- 
heim Hoaae, and granted to him and his heirs forever. They hold 
it by the tenure of .presenting to the sovereign annuity, on the 
anniversary of the battle, a small flag embroidered with the^ear-tie- 
hjs of the Bourbons, which hangs in the armory of Windsor oppo- 
site to the tricolor, which is also annually presented for the manor 
of Strathfieldaaye in memory of Wateiioo. 

In the same summer the English fleet, under Sir Geoi^ Booke, 
made the important conquest of Gibraltar, through the negligence 
of its garrison (July 23) j and it was held against a combined attack 
by the French and Spanish fleets (Oct.). Another French squadron, 
sent to reinforce the besiegers, was totally defeated by Sir John 
Leake (March JO, 1705), with the result of raising the siege of 
Gibraltar, and destroying the naval power of France in the Medi- 
terranean. The shores of Spain now witnessed the daring exploits 
of Charles Mordaunt, earl of Feiekborough, who, in coitjunction 
with a fleet under Sir Clondesley Shovel, took Bavcelona, and re- 
daood all Catalonia and Valencia under the authority of Charles III. 
(May — Oct., 1705), Marlborough was occupied this summer in de- 
fending the Dutch frontier. He was made a prince of the empire 
by Joseph I., the sucee^or of Iieopold. 

The timid policy of the Dutch again kept Marlborough in the 
Netherlands in VJUS, but gave him thus the opportunity of winning 
the brilliant victory of Ramillibs (near Tirlemont), over Marshal 
VUSetoi (May 33). The French were expelled iiom Italy by Prince 
Eugene and the Duke of Savoy; and an Anglo-Portuguese army 
advanced to Madrid, but were driven out again by the Duke of 
Berwick. The Bridsh fleet, under Sir John Leake, took Majorca 
and Tviaa, These victoriea gave a prestige to the government 
which aided them in carrying the Union; and they postponed the 
fall of Marlborough, whose influence at conrt was now giving way 
before an intrigue to be related presently. Their effect abroad was 
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to make LouU iltsirous of peace, but Lia overtures were dislrnsted 
by the allies. 

Ill ITOT MsjoTca was retaken by Marshal Yillitrs ; but Eugene in- 
vaded France fcom ItaJy, and laid siege to Tonlon (July 26). The 
towD made gcwd its defense agalilet both the prince and a btoclcading 
fleet nnder Sir Cloudesley Shovel. That brave admiral, who had 
risen from before the mast, perished with four of bis shipa on some 
tocke off the Soilly Isles, on his voyage home (Oct. 22). Thoro were 
no decisive actions this year in Germany or Flanders. 

The season of 1708 opened with an attempt of the Pretender t« 
invade Scotland from Dunkirk (March 6); bnt his fleet was dia- 
peraed hy Sir George Byug, after a panic had Itaan created in 
London, and the Habeas Corpus Act suspended. In the Netfaiir- 
lands Marlliorough conducted one of his most brilliant and decisive 
carapaigiiB, and won tlie great victory of Oudbhabdb over Marshal 
VendOme (Jnly 11), which made him ma^lel'Tifall FlanSers. Hest 
year, with Prince Eugene, he followed up bis success on the French 
frontier by the victory of MiLPLiQDiiT over Villars (Sept. II), and 
the capture of Mens (Oct. 20, 1709); and in the year after they 
madefqrtherprogresain Artois and Picardy (March to June, 1710). 
The fleet had its full share in the honors of war. Sardima and 
JWincwjo snrrendered to Sir John Leake in 1708, and the French 
settlement of Port Royal in AcadUi (now Ncroa Scotia) was taken in 
1710, and named Annapolis in honor of the queen. In Spain there 
were great vicissitudes during those three yeai's. Tho victories of 
Count Slohremherg, aided bj General Stanhope, at Almenara (July 
27, 1710) and Saragosm (Aug. 20) pat Charles III. in possession of 
Madrid ; but he was soon driven out by Marshal VendSme, who 
forced Stanhope t« suri'ender (Dec. 10) and defeated Stalirembcrg 
(Dee. SO). In the summer of 1711 Charies HI. had scarcely a 
footing left him in Spain. He returned to Germany (Sept. ST), and 
was elected emperor by the title of CHAKtus VI. Within a month 
afterward (Oct., ITU) Morlborongh, after obtaining some successes 
against Yillars, took his flnal departure ^m Flanders, his enemies 
having obtained complete ascendency at court. This change de- 
mands a review of domestic polilics. 

In Anne's first new pai'liaraent, which met Oct. 30, 1T02, the 
commons chose Bobert Harlut as speaker, and showed a violent 
Tory spirit, which was only kept in check by the lords. Their gi-eat 
party measure was a hill against "occasional con/ormt;/" (lliat is, 
the practice adopted by some of the less scrupulous Dissenters of 
taking the sacramental test merely to qualify for office), which the 
peers threw ont. The convocation of the clergy was atrot^ly di- 
vided this session by the parties of Sigh Clmrch and Loto Otarch, 
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the latler supporting and tlio former opposing *a revision of the 
Liturgy, with a view to the eomproheneion of Disaontevs, and Di: 
Atterbury made his appearance as a leader of the high-cfaurdh party. 
In 1703-4 disputes aroso between the two houses from the violent 
measures of the commons to coerce the Scots into making a set' 
tlemenl of Che crown as in England, and from the attempts of the 
commons to "tack" the hill against occasional conformity to a 
money bill. Marlborough was disgusted at these party conHicts, 
and Godolphin was anxious to keep terms with the Whigs, who 
formed a powerful opposition party called the " Jimio," under I^irds 
Somers, Halifax, Wharton, Orford, and Sunderland. The ministry 
was strengthened by the introduction of Robert Harley and Hehbt 
St. John, whom the two great leaders hoped to find devoted to 
them; hut Harley undermined the influence of the Marlbovougha 
witli the queen, who began to weary of Sarah's temper, by the in- 
troduction of a now favorite, Abigail Hill, who soon hecsme Mrs. 
Masham. They revenged themselves on Harley by driving him 
from office, on a false charge of being implicated in a treasonable 
correspondence which one of his clerks, named Gregg, had carried 
on with France. Hai'ley and St. John, who resigned with him, 
were replaced by two Whigs — Eobehi Walpoi-b and Cardonnol 
(Feb., 1708). In the autumn of the same year the cabinet became 
still more Whiggish by the appointment of Somers as lord president; 
and the parliament, which met Nov. IC, chose Sir Richard Onslow, 
a Whig, for speaker. 

The tables were, however, soon turned again by the popular out- 
bnrst in favor of Di: Sockeverel, who, preaching before the lord 
mayor at St. Paul's (Nov. 5, 1709), advocated passive obedience,i 
virulently abused Dissenters and Low Churchmen, inveighed against 
the Whig ministers, and made a personal attack upon Godolphin. 
The commons voted the eeimon scandalous and seditious, and re- 
solved to impeach Sachoverel. lie was brought to trial before the 
lords at Westminster Hall (Feb. 37, I7i0), and tondemned lo si- 
lence for three years, and his sermon to be burnt by the common 
hangman. But the temper of the people, who escorted the high- 
cliurch champion to and fro with loud cheering, encouraged Anne 
to make a gradual alteration in the ministry. The change was coin- 
ploled by the dismissal of Godolphin (Aug, 8) ; and a Tory adminis- 
tration was formed under the Duke of Shrewsbnry, with Harley as 
chancellor of the exchequer, and St. John, who was now a decided 
Jacobite, aa a secretary of state, specially charged with the foreign 
correspondence. They were supported by a now Tory parliament, 
which met Nov. 25, 1710, and passed the act against .occasional con- 
formity, and the Schism J.c(, requiring all teachers to conform to the 
established church. Both were repealed nnder George I. in 1719. 
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Thus far MarlBbrougli'a militaiy ascendancy was respected. The 
queen's speech Imd expi'eesed s, desirn ibr peace, but urged the 
vigorous prosecntion of the war, for which the commons Toted 
£14,000,000. But no mentioDwas made of Marlborough's services, 
a motiott in the lords for a vote of thanta to hini was defeated, and 
the duchess was dismissed with insult from her offices about the 
queen's person. The advancement of Harley was aided by a strange 
accident. Guiseard, a French, adventnrer, whom St. John had 
employed, being brought before the council on the charge of a 
treasonable correspondence with France, stabbed Harley with a pen- 
knife, the blade of which fortanately broke ag^nst his breast-bone. 
St. John and others dispatched Giusoard with their swords (Mar. 
18, 1711). Harley's slight wound earned for him the sympathy of 
the people, the parliament, and the qneen. He was made Eabl of 
OsFOED (May 21) and lord high treasurer (May 21) B t his good 
fortnnebroaghtnponhim theenvyof St John focKhomtn scards 
blow seems to have been meant and who now began k intngiie 
against his formei comrade Their iivahy became more marked 
when St. John obtained his peerage as Vj»i,oi.NT Bouvobeokh 
(July T, 1713) 

Meanwhile the ministry had begun to tieat societly for peace 
After the campa gn of 1711 thoeloiation of Chailos to the in penal 
ciown, the repeated overtures of Iiouis, and the exhaustion of all 
parties, furnished solid grounds for proposing peace; negotiations 
were opened (Oct. 20), and Utrecht was named as the place where 
the conferences were to be held. 

At tiiis juncture Marlborough returned lo London (Oct. 18). He 
defended his character and conduct in parliament, which met on 
December 7, repelling the insinuation, which had been made even 
in the queen's speech, against "the arls of those that delight in 
war," and protesting that "he was over desirous of a safe, honor- 
able, and lasting peace." That no peace cotdd be so which left 
Spain and the West Indies to the house of Bourbon, was resolved 
by 62 against ii; but the same amendment was rejected in the 
commons by 233 against 106. The ministry then proceeded with 
their personal attack on Marlborough. A report was laid before 
the commons, charging Marlborough, Walpole, and Cardonnel wilh 
peculation (Dec. 31). The two commoners were expelled from par- 
liament, and the great duke was dismissed from all his offices. He 
was succeeded as commander-in-chief by the Duke of Ormond 
(Jan. 1, 1713), with instractions not to press the war during the 
negotiations, whieli were opened at Utrecht, in spite of the opposition 
of the allies (Jan. 39, 1713). Twelve now peers were created to 
secure the consent of the lords to the proposed terms, against which 
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tlicra was still a strong payty headed by Marlboro ngli. But liia 
opposition ill the senate was neutraliiod bj his obsenoe from the 
Geld. Ormond, after taking Quesuoy (July 17), made a separata 
armiatice ; Eagens ivos defeated ; several fortresses in Planders 
were retaken ; and France was enabled to insist on moderate terms. 
Marlborough retired fi^m England in November. He returned oa 
the very day of the queen's death (Aug. 1, 171t), but was received 
coldly by George I. He was, however, reslXJred to his old office of 
captain-general, and aided, by his advice, in suppressing the rebiellion 
of 1716. He died Juno 18, 1722, and was buried in Westmhister 
Ahbey. His duchess, wlio survived IJU 1744, published a Vaiiiica- 
lion of his conduct and her own, against the charges of treason, 
avarice, talsehood, and unscrupulous ambition, OU which the verdict 
of posterity has generally been passed against them, perhaps too 
severely. It was on hearing the memory of Marlborough thus 
assailod, that Bolingbroke, his constant enemy, replied, " He «ias a 
great man, and I haiie forgoitai alHas fimlts." 

The conferences for peace at Utrecht lasted for more than a year. 
The English plenipotentiaries were the Earl of Strafford, John Rob- 
inson bishop of Bristol, and subsequently Matthew Prior the poet. 
The throne of Spain proper and its colonies was abandoned to 
the house of Bourbon, on the promise of Louis that the crowns of 
Pi'onoe and Spain shonid never be united; bnt Naples, Milan, and 
the Hetberlands were given up to the omporor. Sicily was assigned 
to the Dute of Savoy, and Sardinia to the doctor of Bavaria, both 
witi the title of king. Holland received Namur and other towns in 
rianders, restoring Lille to France. On his eastern frontier Louis 
obtained Orange and Fiancho Comte from Prussia, in exchange for 
Upper Gueldres, Spain ceded Gihraltar and Minorca to England, 
which also obt^ned from France the colonial possessions of Nova 
Scotia and St. Christopher, and fieedom from disturbance in New- 
foundland and the Hudson's Bay territory. Lastly, Louis bound 
himself, "on the faith, word, and honor of a ting," to uphold the 
Protestant anccession in Great Britain, and to cause the Fretondof 
to quit Prance. On these terms tbe celebrated Peace OBnTEEoaT 
Hia "g ed, March 81, 1713. The emperor alone held aloof, but 
nad ace with Prance in the following year at Bastadt. The 
peace f Utrecht has been censured as unworthy of the victories of 
Mb b ugh ; and the motives of its authors were doubtless mean 

nongh But the advantages gained were substantial; and sub- 
E queo experience has proved that the chance of ejtclnding the 
Bou bon from the throne of Spain was not worth the prolongation 

f o wa vhich had lasted for half a generation, and had cost En- 
gland almost sixty-nine millions. 

The short remainder of Anne's reign was occupied with the in- 
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tiiguea of the Jacobitoa on behalf of tlia Proteniior, calling himself 
James III., to whose succession the queen herself was favorable. 
Sophia, tile electreas-dowager of Hanover, died June 8, 1714, at the 
age of eightj-three, and her son, Gkobob Iiocis, became heir under 
the act of settlement. Bolingbroke, who was in correspondence 
with James, Bucceeded in driving Oxford from office, July 37, 1714. 
Bnc two days after, the qneen being seized, wiih a fatal illness sent 
for the Duke of Shrewsbury, who took prompt measu cs 
with Argyla Mid Somerset, to defeat the schemes of B gb t 
On July 80 Anne delivered the white etaif of lord 
Shrewsbury; and on Sunday, August 1, she expired a K ngton 
in thefiftiethyearof her age, and the thirteenth of h n H 

easy temper and her fkulttess domestic life gained h p h 

of "the good Qneen Anne." Her weak and indolen temp am n 
greatly contributed to the progress of that change by vih h h 
government of England has come to be directed by es] nsib 
ministers, rather than by the wishes of the sovereign H rs was 
the first reign undisturbed by rebellion, and unstained by n 

for high treason, with the one insignificant except n Gre^g 
She showed her attachment 1o the church by giving p h Unt- 
frnit^ and tenths, and making tliat pravision for th a d f poo 
livings, which bears the name of " Queen Anne's boon Am ni; 

the new institutions of her reign wbs the eslabljshmen G 

Post-Office for all the British dominions (1710). 

The time of Anne has been honored with the m h 

Atufustaa Age of English lileratare — ^a name more tr y d n 
than those who first used it were aware ; for in E g d as 
Borne, it marlis a period of great excellence Indeed, b d 

from a nobler perfection. Albxasdek Pope stands h h d 
the poets ; while Addison and SwiBT are the great raa 
prose, not only in this age, but in the whole course of Eng h 
literature. The periodical essays, of which the Spectator is the 
great example, were the invention of this time. Most of the lead- 
ing writers belong also to the Toign of Geoi^ I., and some reach 
into that of George II. 
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Madil of Ilie elder Pretender. 

CHAPTER XXXII. 

A.B, 1714-1T27. 
GeohobLocis, elector ofHanover (son of Ernest Augustus, duke 
of Brunawick-Lunebnig and elector of Hanover, and of Sophia, 
the youngest child of J'i'ederiek elector palatine and Elizabeth 
daughter of James I.), was proclaimed by the title of Geoeoe I. 
imiDBdiately upon the death of Queen Anne. His accession waa 
nnopposed, not only in England, but also in Scotland and IreUnd ; 
and he was acknowledged by Louis SIV. as well as by the other 
powers of Europe. He landed at Greenwich on Sept. 18, 17U, with 
his oldest son, afterward George II. He was welcomed by the 
people as the repi'esentaliTe of the great principle of a Prnlestant 
succession, though personally he had little to recommend him. The 
king was fifty-four years old, haying been horn May 23, 1660. In 
person and manner he was heavy, coarao, and awkward. His mind 
was nncoltivated by literature or science, though he had, like nearly 
all his countrymen, a natural Caste for music. His othei^lastes were 
low, and his society was composed of those who pandered to them. 
His wife, Sophia Dorothea of Zell, had been doomed to perpetna) 
imprisonment for an alleged intrigue with Count Konigsmark; while 
his mistresses came over to enrich therasolvea in England. To 
these repulsive traits he added a total ignorance of the English 
language, customs, and feelings, which disabled him from presiding 
in his own council or cultivating the favor of his people. Indeed, 
he seems to have regarded his reign in England as an experiment, 
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and Hanover fi3 his only true country and secure possession. On 
the other hand, he was straightforward, diligent, and frugal ; and 
desirons of peace, Ihongh he had proved bis courage and sliill in 
war. He had the good sense to tmst the government to weU-ehi«eu 
ministers. To confirm the hope of stability in the new dynasty his 
son George Avgiistas, now Prince of Wales, was alreacljr thirty jeara 
of age, had heen a comrade of the British soldiers untler Marlbor- 
ough, and had distinguished himself on the field of Ouctenarde ; and 
this prince had a son, Frederici:, who was seven years old. 

Immediately on the death of Anne the Hanoverian minister had 
produceil an instrument, appointing eighteen lords justices, in ac- 
cordance with the act of regency, nearly all of whom were Whigs ; 
and the king on his arrival identified himself with that party. 
Lord Townshend, brothor-in-law of Walpole, snoeeeded BoUngbrofce 
as sec:>'Ctary of state, and was in reality prime minister. His prin- 
cipal colleague was General Stanhope, second secretary of state. 
Shrewsbtiry resigned the whitJJ wand; the ofiice of lord high 
treasurer was put in. commission, and has never since been revivod. 
Steps were taken to punish the late ministei's for their intrtguca 
with France and the Pretender. Oxfoi'd, Boiingbi'oke, and Ormond 
were impeached by the commons for high treason ; but the first 
only remained to answer the chargp, which was diopped after he 
had been detained two years in the Tower. Acts of altitinderwere 
passed against Ormond and Bolingbrobe. Ormond had escaped to 
France after Oxford's arrest, and died abroad in 1745. Bolingbroke 
had taken the alarm stili earlier, and fled to the Pretender, who 
rewded in LoiTaine nnder the assumed name of the C/ievaHer de Si. 
George, and became his chief adviser. But they quaiTeled about the 
disastrous attempt of 1715; and, after some years, Bolingbroke ob- 
tained his pardon and returned to England (1723). 

The Chevalier had just published a manifesto of his right to the 
crown (Aug. 29, 1715), when his hopes of aid from France were 
crashed by the death of Louis XTV. (Sept, 1), who was succeeded 
by his infant great-grandson Lonis XT. Meanwhile the Jacobites 
naked a premature rising under the Earl of Mar in Scotland, and 
Mr. Foster and the Earl of Derwentwater in the north of England. 
Foster advanced as far as Preston, and there surrendered to General 
Carpenter (Nov. 13), with Lords Derwentwal«r, Hithisdale, Wintonn, 
Eonmnre, and many members of old families in the north. On the 
same day Mar was defeated hy Argyle at SkeTiffmuir, near Stirling, 
and retired to Perth. The Chevalier now risked his person in a 
canse already lost, landing at Peterhead (Dec. 32). But he only 
chilled his adherents by his want of cheerful enei^. Perth was 
abandonedonthefatalanniversary of January 30; and James slunk 
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away with Mar from his army at MoQtroEa (Fob. i), and got back 
to St. Germain's with his person safe and his honor lost. Derivent- 
water and Kenmnre were Leheadeil on Tower Hill (Feb. 34), ani 
Bboot twenty-aix others were executed. The escape of Lord Nithis- 
dale, by the heroic devotion of his wife, is the sole pleasing incident 
of this rebellion. It led to the repeal of the Triennial Act of 1694 
from fear of a Jacobite parliament, and the enactment of the Sep- 
tennial Act, which still regulates the legal duration of parliaments. 
To deprive tho Pretender of support from France negotiations were 
opened with tho regent Dnke of Orleans, whose intereet suggested 
an alliance with England ; since, in tlie event of the king's death, 
he would need help to enforce Philip V.'a renuniaation of the crown 
of I'lance. His minister, the celebrated Abb^ I>ahois, negotiated a 
treaty, which was afteiward merged in tho Ji^k AliiancB between 
England, France, and Holland (Jan, 4, 1717). 

Philip V. of Spwn now resolved on war, and seized Sardinia, by 
the advice of his ambitious minister Cardinal Alberoni, who was 
intriguing with Charles XII. of Sweden and the czar in favor, of 
the Stnarts, and renewing the old Spanish plots in England. Stan- 
hope, who, from causes not worth relating here, had displaced Towns- 
bend as prima minister (1717),* hastened to Paris, and formed a 
new Qaadi-apk AlUanse between the three former allies and the 
emperor, fo preserve the peace of Europe (1718); He then pro- 
ceeded to Madrid, but failed to move Alberoni. Meanwhile the' 
Spaniards took Palermo and Messina, but were difeated (Ang. 11) 
off Cape Passaro by Admiral Byng (afterward Viscount Torrington). 
The Pretender was received with royal honors at Madrid, and a 
fleet was equipped at Corunna to convoy him to England (1719). 
But this new armada (like Philip II. 'b) woa dashed to pieces by a 
storm, when it had only just put out to sea. Further reveraes led 
to the disgrace of Alhoroni himself (Doc. 4), and Philip V. joined 
the Quadruple Alliance (Jan., 1720). About the same lime Charles 
XII. died, and the queen of Sweden heeame the ally of George I. 

Stanhope's administration, while thus successful abroad, advanced 
in a liberal course at home. In spite of the united opposition of 
the Tories and Walpole, who had resigned with Townshend, they 
repealed the act against occasional conformity and the Schism Act; 
and Stanhope himself wished to have repealed the Test Act (1718). 
But they incurred a serions check in the rejection of the Peerage 
Bill, the object of which was to limit the power of the king to 
create new peers, and its motive the fear lest the Prince of Wales, 
on coming to the throne, should use his prerogative to swamp the 

• Hb was ccealoi "Viscount StrahcfpB la 171T, tnd Eul Btftnliope in 1118. His 

desccndanl, the prfaeot eorl, ia Uio historian of this perioa. 
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Whig majority. Walpolo opposed the bill with, grent eloquence in 
the House of CommonB, nnd it waa rejected by the peers. Walpole 
Silso succeeded in healing a quarrel between the king and the Prince 
of Wales; and, early in 1720, J>e and Townshand accepted subor- 
dinate places in Che government. ' 

The autumn of this year bronght on a singular commercial crisis. 
The Soalh Sea Oniipang was formed by Harley in 1710, as a means 
of meeting a deficit of nearly £9,000,000 in the public Berviees. 
The company took this debt apon itself, in -conaitleration of a large 
annual payment as interest and the exclnsive privilege of trading 
with the subjects of Spain in the South Seas. In 1719 tliey paid 
£7,600,000 for the nnradeemable government annuities created 
during the war, and induced the annuitants to accept South Sea 
stock on very low terms. The transaction gave rise to a mania for 
Ihe company's stock, which seemed almost epidemic, for there was 
just the same rage in Paris for the Miseissgipi scheme of Law ; and 
nil manner of bubble companies were lannclied. In September came 
the crash. The South Sea stock fell from 1000 to 800. Thousands 
were ruined. The government were charged with aiding the delusion ; 
and an attack, made on them in the House of Lords by the young 
Duke of Wharton, was i-epolled by Stanhope with such heat tliat the 
effort cauBOil an apoploxj, of which he died next day (Feb. 5, 1731). 

Sir RoBBBT Walpole now rose to the chief direction of affairs, 
which he retained for twenty years. His chief colleagues weie 
Lord Townshend,-as secretary of state, and Lord Carteret, afterward 
Earl Gramiille.'' He took prompt measures to remedy the South 
Sea disaster, and to punish the directors. In 172S a new Jacobite 
conspiracy was detected, and Atterbuj7, whom Anne had made 
Bishop of Rochester, was deprived and banished (IT23). At the 
very same time Bolingbroke retnmed, and became the head of a 
coalition against Walpoie undei' the name of the "patriot party." 
He was soon joined by Walpole'a former friend, the great orator, 
WUliian JWifjiey (1726), who assisted him in editing tie "GVa/isnioii." 
The year 1724 was marked by parly disturbances in Scortand and 
Ireland ; the fbrmer arising out of the imposition of a malt-lax, and 
the latl«r out of a new copper coinage, called, &om the name of the 
contractor, "Wood's halfpence" — an affair only memorable from the 
power with which Swift, in his Drapier's Letters, turned a perfectly 
regular business transaction into a weapon l^ainst the ministry. 
To these symptoms of danger to the Whiga was added the threat of 
a general war, by a new confederacy formed at Vieima between 
Spain and the empire, .supported by Eussia, ^lainst England and 
France, to oppose which England concluded with Prance and 
• Thif tiUc bscama eitinct in 177«. The pra-eM Earl Granville is the xin of 
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Prussia the defensive Treatg of Hannver, to wliicli Sweden suit 
Holland acceded (SOpt. 8, 1725). But after a fruitless attack by 
Spain npou Gibraltar, and other insienifieanl hostilities, the I'rench 
minister. Cardinal Fkary, succeeded in resioring peace, the pre- 
liminaries of which *ere signed at Paris, May 31, 1727. It is 
interesting to trace in tliia afi^ir the names of what were hence- 
forth the great powers of Europe. Three days afterward (Jane 8) 
George I.had started on his usual visit to Hanoyer, On the journey 
he was seized with apoplexy, and died in his carriage before ha 
could reach the palace of his brother, the Bishop of Osnabrlick 
(June 11, 1727), in the sijtty-eighth year ofhis age and the thirteenth 
of his reign. His death is said to have been caused by the ahock 
of receiving a letter from hia wife (who had died a few months ear- 
lier, after an imprisonment of thirty-two years), in which she sum- 
moned him to meet her within a year and a day tiefore the ti'ibunul 
of God, to answer for his conduct to her. 

The reign of Geoi^e I. completed the system of parliamentary 
antagonism between the Whig and Tory parties. The former main- 
tained their ascendency during his whole reign; and, contrary to 
what has since happened, their chief strength was in the Eoi;se 
of Lords. The clergy were generally Tories, and many of them 
Jacobites. The censure which they passed in convocation upon 
Dr. Hoadley, biabop of Bangor, for a sermon in which he advocated 
liberty of conscience, led to the suspension of all the powers of con- 
vocation. That body was prorogued in 1717, and each new con- 
vocation since then lias been prorogued at once upon its meeting, 
till within the last few years. 
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^.D. 1727-17G0. 
George IT. was born Oct. 30, 1633. He was therefore in his 81 St 
year when he camo oyer to England with his iather, and in his 44lh 
when he mounted the throne. He had learned to speak English 
flnently, but in other reapacta ho was nimost na iinciiltnred as his 
fether. He possessed, however, good natural sense ; his habits were 
regular, though monotonous ; and to great peraoual courage he added 
some military skill. He was sabjeet to violent bursts of anger, and 
was most avBricious. His defects were in imrC supplied by the talents 
and graces of his wife, Caroline of Anspach, who had always gieat 
inflaenoe over him, and govetned the country during the king's 
iVeqnent visits to Hanover. They were married in 1705, and had 
two sons — Feedeeick prince of Wales, bom Jan. 20, 1707, and 
■WitJ.iiM AiIGiiSTCB duke of Cumberland, born ITSl^besides five 
daughters. Queen Cai'oline died Nov. 20, 1736, The Prince of 
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Wales was only remarkablo for his ungovernable temper Hod his 
cabjils agaiast his father, which were fostered by Bolingbrote ; and 
he died, unregretted by the people, in 1751, leaving his inhei'ititnce 
to his eldest son, afterward George HI. 

The reign of George II. begins with the great development of tbs 
country's internal resources under the peaceful administration of 
Walpole, and ends with the couquests efifected by the military geuius 
of the elder Williak PnT. The middle of it ia occupied by the 
war which was signalized by the victory of Dbttingeh (1743) and 
the defeat of Foktekot (1746), and which ended with the beaty of 
Aix-la-Ghapellh (1743), and by the last effort of the Stuiirts in Iho 
Eebellion op 1746. This outline must be filled up vevy briefly, for 
the minute details of the events are either unioipotlant or such as 
to require separate study. 

Walpole was continued in ofiice, against the king's inclination, 
by the influence of.Queen Caroline, and he obtained a decided ma- 
jority in the newparlianient (1727). Spain made overtures for pence, 
and the treaty of Seville (Nov. 9, 1730) established a new quadruple 
alliance of England, France, Spain, and Holland, by which peace 
vras maintained for ten years. 

During this period Walpole's skill preserved his power in pai'lia- 
ment in face of an opposition growing in nnmhei's and ability, among 
whom the great WitLUM Pin the elder made his appearajico in 1735. 
In 1733 Walpole carried some important financiAl measures, bitt was 
obliged to withdraw his Excise BiU. He maintained the Syitenimd 
Act against all the force of tlie opposition (1734), and his decisive 
majority in the new elections caused the I'etirement of Bolingbroke 
to France (1736). The following year was mniked by the Porteous 
Biots in Edinburgh, which have been immortalized by the geniuE of 
Scott (173S). In 1738 differences arose with Spain respecting the 
boundaries of the new American colony of Georgia, the right of 
searching vessels at sea, and the ill-treatment of British subjects. 
On the second of these grievances it is interesting to see how the 
right has always been claimed by the chief maritime power for the 
time being, and resisted by the rest. England now fought against 
Spain to resist the right of search, and afterward against Europe and 
America to maintain it. America went to war with England to re- 
sist it in 1S13, and all bnt renewed the war to enforce it in 1861. 

The king, the opposition, and the people dragged Walpole into 
the war, which was declared on Oct. 19, 1739. Operations were 
commenced against the colonies of Spain. Admiral Yemon took 
Portobello, on the Islbmus of Darien (Nov., 1740) ; but failed in a 
great combined attack on the strong fortress of Carlkai/eTia (March 4, 
1741). The voyage of Anson round the world (I740-I744) is a 
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romantic episode of tliese campaigns. The liisastccs of tho war 
completed the overthrow of Walpole. Tlie elections of 1741 went 
a^inst himj and repeated defeats in the house compelled his reS' 
ignation, which was reluctantly accepted by the Mng, who created 
him Earl of Orford. He died in 1745. His pacific administration 
bad reduced tho national debt to ^46,000,000. A new governraent 
was formed by Pultcney, who was created Earl of Bath, with Lord 
Carteret as secretary of state, and virtually prime minister. Two 
years later the chief power passed to Beary Pelharn, who sacceeded 
Lord Wilmington (Spencer Comptoii) as prime minister. In Nov. 
1744 bis ministry was strengthened by the addition of Lord Cliestei'- 
field as lord-lieat«nant of Ireland, and by the support of Pitt in the 
Honse of Commons. 

Meanwhile a vast change had talien place from the peaceful policy 
pursued by Walpole and Fieary. Tho signal ftir a new series of 
European wars was given by the death of the Emperor Charles VI. 
(Oct. 20, 1740), and the almost simultaneous accession to tlie throne 
ofPrusaia by Fredeiick H., renowned in history as Fkbdekick the 
Gbeit. The hereditary dominions of Charles Vl.'^namely, the 
duchy of Austria and the kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia — were 
secured to his daughter Maris. ThebBSa by the Pragmatic Sanclioa, 
but disputed by several claimants. Frederick of Fniasia seized 
Silesia and gained the battle of Molwilz. The elector of Bavaria, 
assuming the title of Duke of Austria, was carried by a French army 
to Vienna. He was soon afterward elected emperor by the title of 
Charles VH. Maria Theresa fled to Hnogary with her infant eon 
(afterward the Emperor Joseph II.), and threw herself upon the 
loyalty of the nobles assembled in their diet, who responded with 
flashing swords and cries of '^ Moriamm- pro "Reqb nostra, Maria 
Theresa!" They expelled Charlea from Bohemia and Austria, and 
he soon died in poverty at Munich (1745). 

England had espoused the cause of Maria Theresa, and voted her 
a subsidy of £500,000, in addition to a supply of £5,000,000 for the 
war (1742). The Earl of Stale was placed at the head of an army 
composed of British, Hessians, and Hanoverians, to co-operate with 
the Dutch ; but notliingwas done this year, and Maria Theresa had 
to cede Silesia to Frederick by the treaty of Breslau. In 1743 
George IL joined the army in person, just in lime to extricate it 
from a dangerous blockade in. the valley of the Main, by the victory 
of Dbmibgeh over the French and Bavarians under the Duo de 
■Hoailles (June 27, 1743). This battle gained the yonng Bnke of 
Cumberiand high honor for his courage, and it was the last fonght 
by an English king in pei-son. It delivered Gevmany fi-om the 
iVench, but it led to a declaration of war from Fi-ance (March 30, 
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1744). Louis SV. toolc the field in person willi Marshal Saxe in 
Flanders, while Fi'ederick, in defiance of the Irealy of Breslau, at- 
tempted to conquer Bohemia and Moravia, as the ally of Charles 
VII. At length, by the efforts of England, which had formed a 
quadrnplealbancewith Holland, Anfltiia (Jan., 17*5), and Saxony, 
B pence was concluded with Pmseia at Dresden. The Auslrians 
kept the French in check upon the Rhine, and coyered Franifort, 
where Franola dnke of LorrMne, the hiisband of Maria Theresa, 
was elected emperor by the title of Francis I. (Sept, 15,1746); 

The campaign of this year, in Flanders, was marked by the great 
battle of FoNTBKOT. Marshal Saxe bad invested Tonrnaj; and 
the English, Dutch, and Austtiana, under the Dnke of Cumberland, 
marched to its relief. The column of gnarde charged the French 
cenhe, broke through t^o lines of infantry, and were advancing 
npoQ the village of AnU>ning, occupied by Lonis XV. and the 
danphin in person, when the; found themselves abandoned by their 
allies. They left 9000 men upon the field, and the remnant of the 
army made good their retreat to Ath (May 11, 1745). This vic- 
tory gave Flanders to the French. In America the English took 
Lonisboiirg, the capital of Cape Breton (June 16). 

It was at this juncture that Chablgs Eewagd, son of the pre- 
tender James Francis, made hie great adventure to recover the 
crowifc-of Great Britain. James himself had fallen into obscnrity 
ever since the attempt of 1716, and was now sinking into old age ; 
but his son, who was bom in 1731, seemed to have all the popular 
merits that his father wanted. In person be was tall, well formed, 
and active; his face eminently handsome, his complexion fair; his 
eyes blue ; his hair fell in natural ringlets on his neck. His address, 
at once deified and aftable, was calculated to mn attachment; yet 
hie misfortunes had rendered him somewhat jealous of hie dignity. 
He poBseesed courage and a romantic sense of honor ; he was de- 
cisive and resolute, yet without ranch ability as a leader. His letters 
breathe both ener^ and affection, but they are ill spelled and written 
in the scrawling hand of a school-boy; for his education had been 
shamefully neglected. In politics and religion he retained all the 
bigoted notJons of the Stuarts ; and the end of his life showed that 
his early promise was not proof against the chill of adveraity. 

His first attempt wae made early in 1744, with the support of a 
large French fleet and army under Marshal Saxe ; bnt the expedi- 
tion was totally wrecked by a great storm off Dungenesa, and the 
French government abandoned the enterpriee. Deprived of their 
support, and without even his father's knowledge, Charies Edward 
pawned hia jewels and boiTowed from his friends to buy arms and 
n, which he put on board a French ship of war, the Elixa-^ 
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beth, of 65 guns, embarking himself in tlie Doutelk, a fast brig of 18 
guns, and sailed from Belleisle July 3, 1745. Tho Elhabeik was 
disabled by an English cruiser, bnt the Doutelk escaped, and the 
Chevaluie, as he was styled, landeil on the wilds of Moidart in 
InYemBss-aiiire with only seTen followers. After some hesitation 
his Highland fj-iends followed the eisample of chirnlrous loyalty 
which was set by Canieron of Lochiel, and mnstered their clans in 
Glenlinnan, whence Charles began his march with 1600 men, on 
Aug. 20, 174G. The government were totally unprepared. Sir John 
Cope occnpied Stirling with less than 3000 men. His strange plan 
of marching northwnrd to join the friendly clans opened the road to 
the Chevalier, who marched to Perth (Sept. 8), where he received 
£500 from the corporation, and was joined by new adherents. On 
Sept. IT he entered Edinburgh, look possession of Holjrood House, 
and compelled tho heralds to proclaim King Jamea VIII. Mean- 
while Cope had brought his army back by sea, and landed at 
Dnnbar. Charles marched out from Edinburgh to meet him, and 
the impetuous charge of the Highlandora won the hattlo of Prealon- 
p(oia. England seemed now at tho mercy of the adventurer, for the 
Hanoverian dynasty had become unpopular; hnt Franco withheld 
the aid which might have proved decisive, and the Chevalier lost 
time in recruiting his army and besieging the Castle of Edinburgh. 
Wia followers wished him to be content with the conquest o^Scot- 
land ; but he saw that he must win all or lose all, and began hia 
march soathward on Nov. 1. The government had made good use 
of the delay. Marshal Wade was at Newcastle with 10,000 men; the 
Dulto of Cumberland was aasombling an army in the midland coun- 
ties ; and that i-oserve camp was formed at Finchley which has been 
immortalized by Hogarth. Charles evaded the royal fbrees, and 
advanced as far as Derby. The news created a panic in London, 
which was long i-emembered as the Black Friday. But hia career 
was run. He had been received with little enthusiasm, and joined 
by very few adherenta. The chieftains insisted on a retreat { and 
Charles, who had marched gayly on foot, in the Highland dress, at 
the head of the column, retraced Ms steps in moody despair. At 
Clifton Moor, near PenritJi, he gallantly checked the pursuit of 
Cumberland. He recrossed the Esk on his birthday (Dec. 30), 
entered Glasgow on the 36th, and arrived befoi-e Stirling Jan. 3, 
1746. Ilepulaed thence, he retreated to Inverness {Feb. 1), deserted 
by moat of the chieftains, who promised to collect a new army of 
10,000 men. On April 8 the Dnke of Cumberland advanced ftiim 
Aberdeen, and met the little army of Charles Edward on Cullodbn' 
MooH. The Highlanders hrokc the first of the three English lines, 
but were repulsed hy tho second and uttei-ly routed. Charles dis- 
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missed hia few remaining foUoweva ; and after adyeiiturea more 
romantic than tlioso of Cliailes II. after Worcester, embarked in a 
French vessel (Sept. 20), and landed at Morlais (Sept. 29, 1746). 
The Duke of Cumberland obtained the epithet of the Btiteherhy his 
cruelty to the insurgents. Most of tlie chieft^ns escaped; but the 
XiOrda KilmarDock and Balmerino were executed on Tower Hill, 
with the old intriguer Lord Lovat, who had acted a double part 
tbrougbont. Man; of lesser note suffered all the hideons penalties 
of high treason. But wiser measures were soon adopted Co weaken 
the system of clanship and to civilize the Highlands, foremost 
among these were the military voBcIs, whose excellenne has been 
commemorated in the couplet : 

^' If yon'd ansa but thae roAia before theif were tnads, 
You'd hold up your haiida, und bless GeneriU WBde." 
Ho serious effort was again made by tbe exiled family. James 
Francis, tlie "Old I'retondcr," died at the age of seventy-seven "in 
1765. His son Charles Edward, the " Young Pretender, " sank into 
GottishnesE, and died on the fatal anniversary of Jan. 30, 1788, just 
n eentnry after the revolution. His only brother, Henry Benedict, 
assamed Ibe empt}' title of Henry IX. ; but lived quietly at Borne 
as Cardinal York, on a pension provided by George IH. Tbe an- 
cient and ill-fated line of Stuart died with bim in 1307. 

After some further successes of the French in Flanders and of 
the English at sea, the wai was ended by tbe general Peace of 
Aii-la-Chapellb, on the basis of the mutoal restitution of con- 
quests; butFtedecickB'aaallowedto keep Silesia (Oct., 1748). Tbe 
peace laeted barely seven years. Besides the disputes in India, to bo 
mentioned presently, serious collisions liad occurred between the 
Prench and English in America; the French Beet at Brest was 
suspected to be destined for the St. Lawrence, and Sir Edward 
Hawke was directed to destroy every French ship between Cape 
Ort^al and Cape Clear. Even while perpeti-ating this outrage on 
national law, tbe Duke of Newcastle's government were blind to the 
preparations of the French for attacking Minorca, and Port Mahon 
was already invested, when Admiral Byng (second son of Lord Tor- 
ringCon) arrived with a badly equipped squadron of 10 ships (May 
19, 1766). After a partial action viith tbe French fleet Byng 
retired to Gibraltar, Fort St, Philip, tbe key to Fort Mahon, sur- 
rendered on June 27, and Minorca was lost. Tbe popular indignation 
demanded a victim. Byng was condemned Co death by a court- 
maitial, and shot ott the quarter-deck of the Monavque, for not 
having done his best against the enemy (March It, 1757). 

A great change was now effected in the English ministry. Since 
the death of Henry Pellmm (175+) the governmonl had been con- 
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dncted by his brother, the Duke of Newcastle, with the aid of 
Henht Fox (afterward Lord Holland) and EOcretaiy MtTBHAY ; but 
tbs reEignation of the former, and Che elevation of the latter to the 
chief-justiceship, with the title of Lord Mabspielt., broke up the 
government, and the ting was obliged to Bend for William Pitt. 
Dismissed after a few months, Fitt was borne back to oiUce hy tho 
popalar voice, and entered on hi3_^i'3( administratioa — one of tho 
most glorious periods in British annals. Newcastle held the almost 
nominal office of first lord of the Treasurj, and Fox was paymasler 
of the forces, bat without a seat in the cahinet (June 29, 1767). 

Meanwhile the ambition of Frederick 11. had provoked a Eu- 
ropean coalition, of which the mainspring was Baron Kauniti, 
the prime minister of Maria Theresa. He formed a secret treaty 
with France at Versailles (May 1, 1756), and another with Enssia, 
Poland, Saxony, and Sweden, for the partition of Prussia. Tito 
treachery of a clerk revealed the plot to Frederick, who at once 
seized Dresden, the capital of Saxony, and so began the Sktsh 
Yeakb' Wak. George H, now resolved to support his nephew, 
though he feared his ambition, and had often been oifended by his 
sarcastic speeches. In the first campaign, however, the Duke of 
Cumberland was driven otit of Hanover by the Dnke of Richelieu. 
The king did not conceal his resentment, and the duke retired irtna 
court, and took no conspicnous part in public atFnirs for the rest of 
his life. He died in 1766, at the age of forty-five. 

While the King of Prnssia retrieved his atfeirs by the victories of 
Eossbach andLeiUAeJi, which obtained for Jiim in England a suhsidy 
of £670,000, and the title of Uie cliampion of Protestantism, Pitt 
was planning vast campaigns in Europe, Africa, America, and India 
(1758). The pons of Fi-auce were thi-eatened. An attempt on 
Cherbourg failed at first, but, on its renewal in August, the place 
was found deserted, and the works were destroyed. Next year 
(1759) Rodney bombarded Havre, destroying mai^ of the boats 
collected for invading England ; Boseawen dispersed the Tonlon 
fleet; Brest and Dunkirk were biockadod; and Sir Edward Hawke 
gained a great victory over the French fleet under Do Conflana, off 
QaUieron (Nov. 20). On land. Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick 
drove the French out of Hanover (1758), pursned them over the 
lUiine, and gained the victory of Oefeld (June 33, 1758), bnt was 
obliged to retreat. Next year he was defeated by the Duke of 
Broglie near Frankfort and driven back to the Weser i and he then 
gained the decisive battle of Mindeb, where the French were only 
saved from destrnction by tho misconduct of Lord George Sackville, 
who commanded the cavalry, and thrice refused to chai^ (August, 
I7E9). Pitt dismissed Lord George from, nil his employments. The 
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campaigns of Frederick himself nro too complicateri to be narrated 
here. Lastly, in 1760, Admiral Tliurat failed in an attempt to in- 
vade Ireland. 

In Afbica, the island of Goree, at the mouth of the Senegal, was 
taken from the French (1768). In Ameeica, an espedition under 
Admiral Boscawen and Lord Amherst took Cape Breton and the 
island of St. JoMs, the name of which was changed to Prkce Ed- 
luoriPs Island, in honor of the next, brother of the Prince of Wales. 
In this expedition great credit was gained hy a very yonng general 
named James Wolte, nhom Pitt had appointed second in eom- 
maod, on his tiniform principle of paying regard to merit only. He 
was now chosen for the most important, though not nominally the 
highest post in a grand expedition which Pitt had planned for the 
conquest of Canada. Three armies were to co-operate from the hase 
of the North American colonies and the mouth of the St. Lawrence. 
On the west a body of colonists and Indians, nnder General Prideaux 
and Sir William Johnson, wore to advance by Niagara and Lake 
Ontario upon Montreal, In the centre, the main army, nnder Am- 
herst^ was to take Ticonderoga, secure the navigation of Lake Cham- 
plain, and proceed along the river Eichalieu to join Wolfe, who waa 
meanwhile to ascend the St. Lawrence and lay siege to Quebec. 
His army of 8000 men were conveyed by the fleet of Admiral Saun- 
ders to the Isle of Orleans opposite Quebec, where they disemharked 
on June 27, 1759. Here Wolfe found himself alone ; for, thongh 
the other armies had been successful, they had not had time to join 
him. Wolfe saw the city towering above him on the almost inac- 
cessible hanks of the St. Lawrence and the St. Charles, and defended 
by an army of 10,000 men under the Marquis of Montcalm, the gov- 
ernor of Canada, and a general of the highest reputation, who occu- 
pied an impregnable position outside of the city. Having in vain 
attempted an assault (July 31), Wolfe resolved to turn Montcalm's 
position by ascending the St. Lawrence and scaling the Heights of 
Abraham. His little force of 3000 men, which was all he could 
now make available, waa conveyed in silence up the river in boats 
to a place now called Wol/'^s Cove, on the night of September 13. 
As they rowed on, Wolfe repeated Gray's Elegi/ to his elhcers, and, 
pausing on the line, 

^'The patlia of glory lead but bo ths grave," 

he added, "Kow, gentlemen, I would rather be the author of that 
poem than to take Quebec." The enterprise succeeded perfectly. 
Montcalm was forced to abandon his position and light nnder the 
disadvanta^ of a surpiise. The first volley, which the Enfilisli liad 
reserved till they were within forty yards, made the French waver. 
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Ab Wolfe, though already wonnded, led on his grenadiera to the 
chai'go, two more shots strnck hiiQ down. He was oarrieil out of 
the hattie ; and, e.3 he laj dying, an officer exclaimed, " See how 
they run I" " Who run ?" oned Wolfe. " The enemy," replied the 
officer. "Then God be praised 1" said Wolfe, " I shall die happy;" 
and with these words he expired at the early age of thivty-three. 
Montcalm, an antagonist worthy of him, was also killed in the bat- 
tle. Quebec capitulated on September 18, and the 'conquest of 
Canada, was iinishod in the following year (1760). ,, 

While these scenes ware passing in Europe and America a still 
more glorious conquest was begun in India by the genius of Robert 
Clive. Little is known of Indian history from the invasion of 
Alexander the Great to the conquest of the Mohammedans of Cen- 
tral Asia. In the second half of the ITth centnry nearly the whole 
peninsula was united under the sceptre of Aurungzebe, who had his 
capital at Delhi (1659-1707). After his death, his empire fell a 
prey to the reviling power of the warlike Mahrattas and other natiTe 
princes, and to the incursion of the Peisians under Kubli-Khan ; 
and the internal disorders of the peninsula laid it open to Eui'opean 
conqnest. 

The Portnguese, sailing round the Cape of Good Hope, had formed 
settlementa as early as 1198, of which Gaa became the chief. The 
Dutch followed them; and, in 1E99, the merchants of London 
formed the East Imiia drngjany, which has been already mentioned 
scTeral times. Their iirst permanent settlement was on the Coro- 
mandei coast, at Fort St. George and Madras. Under Charles II. 
the /s/eo/' Bom Ji^, on the Malabar coast, was acquired as the dowry 
of Catherine of Braganza. In 1698 a territory at the mouth of the 
Ganges was ceded by the Great Mogul, for an annual tiibnte ; here 
Fort Wiliiaia was erected and named in honor of the king, and the 
capital of CalaUta grew up. Each of these three stations had its 
presidmt, responsible to the company at home ; and each was 
defended hy a small force of English soldiers and of natives who 
were called S^oys from the Indian s^ioK, a soldier. But as yet 
there were no thoaghts of conquest. The jealousies excited by the 
Dutch and tortuguese hatt subsided, when the French appeared in 
India as rivals. They formed under Louis SIT. the settlementa 
of Chaademagore on the Hooghly, near Calcutta, and Foadidierry, 
south of Madras; while the possession oi t'tie Isks ijf France (_Miairi- 
tius) and Bourhon, in the Indian Ocean, aided their communications. 
In 17*7, La Bourdonnaky the governor of these islands, defeated an 
English fleet and took Madras ; but it was wrestled from him by 
the jealousy of I>ig>leix, the governo:' of the French possessions on 
the Covomandel coast, and given back to England by the peace of 
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Aix-la-CliapeUo. Duplaix now devoted his great talents to bumblo 
the English, and to turn the wars of the native princes to the profit 
of TrancB. But he found n worthy antagonist in Robert Olive, 
who rose from his clerk's desk at Madras to sure and renew the 
British power in India. We can not here follow in detail the comse 
of those events which led to the recall of Dupleix bj Louis XV"., 
and to the loss of Iiia conquests bjtheconvention of Madras (1T54). 
In 1756, Surajah-Dowlah, viceroy of Bengal nnder the Great Mogul, 
took Port William, the sole defense of Calcutta, and gave a horrid 
celebrity to bis victory by sbtttting np 146 English prisoners in a 
dungeon 18 feet squaie, with only a small barred-np opening for 
air, daring the nigbtof the summer solstice (June 21, 1766). When 
the deo was opened next moiiiing only twenty-three were foand 
alire. This outrage banished all thought of submission from the 
other English possessions, which united in an effort to recover Cal- 
cutta, under the command of Glive, supported by Admiral Watsoii. 
Clive took Calcutta (Dec, 3 7S6), snrprised Surajab-Dowlah in his 
camp, concluded a tre^y with him, and then, turning against the 
Erench, look Chandernagore. But this step roused the anger of 
Surajah-DowJah, who assembled all his forces to crush the English, 
and was himself crushed by Clive in the decisive battle of Plassbt, 
the first of those great victories which have been gained in India by 
a handful of British soldlei's and sepoys against a host of Asiatics 
(1757). It made the English masters of Bengal, and began that 
career of conquest which proceeded with scaj'eely an inteirnption 
for exactly a century, to the lime of the great mutiny of 18B7. The 
last remnant of Frenoe power in India was destroyed by Clive's 
capture of Pondicherry (Jan. 16, 1761). 

Such was the glorioas close of the reign of George 11., who died 
suddenly from the bursting of the right ventrlclo of his heart, on 
Oct. 25, 1760,within a few days of completing hia seventy-seventh 
year, after a reign of more than thirty-three yeai^. Among the acts 
of his reign we have sdll to mention the re/oi-m of the Cahndar, 
This useful measnre was intii>duced by Lord Cbestarfield. The 
Julian year, or Old Style as it is called, had been corrected by Popo 
Gregoiy XDI. in 1S8S, and the Near Style had been adopted by every 
country on the continent of Europe except Sweden and Russia. The 
errra of the Old Stylfe, which had now grown to eleven days, was uni- 
versally admitted. In preparing the bill for the reformation of the 
calendar Chesterfield was assisted by the Earl of Macclesfleld and 
Mr. Bradley, two of the ablest mathematidans in Europe. By this 
bill the year was to commence on January 1, instead of March 26, 
and eleven days in September 17S3 were to be nominally suppressed, 
in order to bring the calendar into unison with llie actual state of 
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the aolar year. The great body of the people, howevisr, regarded 
the reform b3 an impious and popjeh measure, aud numbers were of 
opinion that they had been robbed of eleven days. Sweden followed 
the example of &ngk.nd in 1753 ; but Bussia and those connllies 
which belong to the Greek clmrch sdll follow the Old Style. 

In XJteratare tlie age of George II. hoasis (he poetiy of Youtiff, 
Thomson, Gri^, and Cbffins, and the oommenoementof the vast influ- 
ence of Samuel Johkbon. The matcbless oratory of tbe elder Pitt 
can be jndgcd of only by tradition. In Art it was distingniehed 
above every other period, before or since, by the rise of llio genuine 
English school (t( painting, in which Sir Joshda Eetnoles, Gains- 
EOKOnOH, and Hooabtu are the great masters; while, in ninsie, 
the sublime genius of Geokob Fbcdbbick Hamdbl may be called 
English by adoption. Science, as well aa lit«ratnre, received a new 
impolse from the foundation of the Brilish Museum. 




IJattle of BelUagen. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
i (continued'). — geohG 



A.xi. 1760-1789, 

Wjten GeoT^ III., son of the late Frederick prince of Wales, 
ascended the throne, the people rejoiced in having at length a native 
king ; and he inserted with hia own hitnd in his fii'st speech to par- 
liament the woi'de that "he gloried in tbe name of Briton." He 
was twenty-two jeara old, liaving been born on Jnne 4, 1738. His 
person was tall and strong, his counCeoanca open and engaginc. 
His intentions were pure, his habits simple and laborious ; and the 
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active part ha took in state business was a new element of powei' for 
the crown. 31ut the obstinacy with which he clung to his private 
opinions and personal predilections had fatal consequences for bis 
country. His freqaent letters to his ministers p'ove his clear per- 
ceptions, his strong will, and his imperfect education. He married 
the Princess Charlotte of Mecklenburg-Strelitz (Sept. 8, 1761). She 
was insigntlicant in person, and of a narrow understanding. But 
she shared her husband's sincere piet; and simple tastes ; and, for 
the first time since the reign of Charles I., the court gave the exam- 
ple of a pure and happy home. 

We saw the last reign dose with the complete ascendency of 
Pitt] but now there was another power behind the throne, in the 
person of the Etxrl of BiUe, who had long been the fiiyoi'ite coun- 
selor of the king's mother, and who was made secretary of state 
withoat Pitt's being consulted (1761). Meanwhile the English fleets 
had taken Belleisle, on the coast of Bnttany, and Dominica in the 
West Indies. Pitt seemed in a position to dictate terms of peace, 
and was resolved to have Minorca. But the negotiations were 
broken off in consequence of the Family Comtaot, formed by Lonis 
XV. with Charles III. (who succeeded his brather Terdinand VI. 
as king of Sp™, in 1769), and with his son B'evdioand, to whom 
Charles had resigned the kingdom of Ifapke, in accoiiJance witli 
the trealj 6f Vienna. These three branches of the house of Bqur- 
bon agreed to guarantee each other's dominions, and to regard each 
other's enemies as tiieir own. Spain engaged, to join France against 
England, on May I, 1763, if the war still lasted, in which case France 
would restore Minorca to Spain (Angi IB, ijfil). Pitt felt that the 
compact demanded instant and decisive liostiliUes with Spain ; but 
his connael was rejected, and he resigned. He refused several offers 
of the TOyal favor, but accepted for bis wife the title of Baraness 
Chatham, with a pension of £3000 a year for her life, his own, and 
their eldest son's. 

As Pitt had foreseen, Spain only waited the safe return of her 
West India fleet to declare war (Jan. 4, 1762), Tlie campaign 
wliich followed was saccessfnl in all quarters. Whilo rredorick and 
Prince Ferdinand were victorious in Germany, and Burgoyne aided 
Portugal in repelling the Spaniards, the English fleet and army in 
the West Indies, under Rodney and Moncklon, look the Caribbean 
islands and Havana, with great booty, and in the east the Philip- 
pine islands were captured. Meanwhile Bute, who had become 
first lord of the treasury, was all for peace ; and at length the Seven 
Ym--s' War waa ended by the Peace or Paris (Feb. 10, 1763). 
Minorca was restored to England in exchange for Belleisle. 
Havana and the Philippines were given back to Spain for Flor- 
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ida and Porto Eioo. The West Indian islands of Guadalonpe, 
Marttuico, and St. Lucia were restored, bnt England retained To- 
bago, Dominica, St. Yinceoc, and Grenada.. The national debt had 
risen t« £122,000,000. During the last year of tie wav Sweden had 
become neutral, and Russia had been converted from an enemy into 
an ally by the death of the Empress Elisabeth and the accession of 
Peter III., a devoted admirer of Fredarict the Great. But the new 
czar soon fell a victim to a. court revolution, and was succeeded by 
his wife, a princess of Anhalt-Zest, uho has gained "bad eminence" 
under the title of Cathebinb II. (1763). 

The peace was opposed by Pitt and was disliked by the people, 
who vented their feelings on Lord Bute, already odious on oUier 
grounds. In many places ba was bnmt in the efSgy of a boot-jack 
{John eari of Bute). He was frightened into a resienation (April 
8, 1763), and ancceeded by Gbobob Geejjville. Henry Fox was 
called to the apper house by the title of Lord HolUnd. 

The new ministry were soon m trouble. John Wilkes, a dema- 
gogue of great talent bnt the most proSigate character, who had 
contributed to the fall of Bute by scurrilous attacks in bis paper, 
the North Briton, wrote an article against the peace and in reply to 
tJie kiiig's speech, in the celebrated No. 45 (April 23). Grenville 
had Wilkes arrested by a "general warrant"— that is, one not speci- 
fying anj person by name. A contest ensned, which is liow of Uttla 
interest, except for its having settled the illegality of such warrants. 
Wilkes was expelled from the House of Commons, found guilty of 
two libels, and outlawed on his retiring abroad. His return for 
Middlesex in 1768 renewed the conflict with the ministvy and the 
house; and though he did not gain bis seat, he became a popular idol. 
He was elected an alderman of London, and afterward distinguished 
himself by his courage in suppressing the Gordon riots (1780). 

A far mora serious imprudence was committed by George Gren- 
ville in exteadmg the Stamp Act to the North American colonies. 
Tliose settlements now consisted of thirteen states — namely, the 
four "New England" colonies of Maesackasstts, Nrna Sanipsiire, 
Coaaecliciit, and Rhode Island; Neib York, Nem Jersey, Feansgha- 
taa, Delaware, Margland, Virgima, North and South Coroliaa, aud 
Georgia. Each colony had a governor and council appointed by 
the crown, and a bouse of assembly elected by the people. They 
bad all made rapid progress in wealth, and tbey had a population 
of about two millions of whites, and half a million of colored peo- 
ple. They were not unwilling to contribute t« the expenses of 
the mother country; but they had special objections to a stamp- 
duty, and they adopted the broad principle of no taxation witlxntt 
representation. The nllernative wMch they suggftsted was that a 
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demand for contributions sTiould be laid in the liiiig'a name before 
the several houses of assemhlj, who would probably have voted 
annnall; at leaat as much as the £10,000 expected from the Stamp 
Act. The me^nrs was, however, passed in 1T6S ; and even Ben- 
jamin Franklin, who was io England as agent for Pennsylvania, 
bud no expectation of the fierce opposition it excited in America. 
The ministrj of the Marquis of Roobingham, which replaced that 
of Grenville in 1766, following the advice of Pitt, repealed the 
Stamp Act, but declared the supreme power of parliament over the 
colonies, and quiet was restored for a time (1766). 

The Bockingham ministry soon fell from internal weaknose, and 
was succeeded by Pitt's second adiiiiimiiation, Pitt himself was 
made lord privy seal, and miaed to the peerage aa Earl of Chatham 
(July 29, 1766) His removal from the Honse of Commons was 
followed by his almost complete retirement, in consequence of Che 
prostration of his health by repeated attacks of gout. The chief 
direction of affairG fell to the chancellor of t]ie exchequer, Charles 
TowMaHEMD, against whom the opposition carried a hill to reduce 
the land-tax. To raise the petty sum of £40,000 toward repairing 
this l'>ss, Townshend imposed taxes on lea, glass, paper, and paint- 
ev's colors, in America (1767). The scenes of 1766 were renewed. 
Eiots buoke out in Boston. The assembly of Massachnsatts was 
dissolved for its opi)osi^on (July 1, 170S); and associations were 
formed to forbid the use of the taxed actides. Again the govern- 
ment gave way ; but, in an evil hour, the tea Atty was retained when 
the others were repealed ; and new irritarion was roused by the 
harsh tone in which Lord Hillsboi-ough, the colonial secretary, an- 
nounced the concession (1769). Meanwhile the ministry had been 
greatly changed. Charles Townshend died in September 1767, and 
was succeeded by Frederick lord Nohth (eldest son of the Earl of 
Guildford), who became prime minister on the resignation of the 
Duke of Grafton in 1770. At the beginning of that year Chatham, 
who had resigned in October 1768, appeared in new health, as a 
violent opponent of the government (Jan., 1770). It was during 
these yenis that those celebrated attjicka upon the ministers and the 
king appeared in the Public Advertiser, the name of whose anthor is 
still concealed under the appellation of Jbnids (1767-1772). 

The Americans appeared to have acquiesced in the tea duty, when 
the discovery of some letters that had passed between Grenville's 
private secretary and the government of Massachusetts kindled a new 
fame, which hurst forth on the arrival of some ships laden with tea, 
on which Lord Norlh had allowed a special drawback for the ad- 
vantage of the colonies as well as the East India Company. The 
te^ were refused admission, and at Boston the ships weie boai'di;iI 
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and thoir caj^oes thrown into tho watev (Dec. 16, 1773). Tho re- 
Btrictioa of the charter of Boston completed the breach between the 
government and the colonies, whose cunse was supported in the 
English parliament by Chatham, Echdkii Cuski:, and Charlies 
James Fox, second Bon of Lord Holland. In spite of their warnings 
measnrea of coercion were adopted, and the first blood was shed at 
Lbxington, in a conflict of the Massaciin setts mililla with the troops 
of General Gaga, who was soon after blockaded in Boston by 20,000 
New Btiglandera. Oil May 10, 1775, a Congrese of the slates rnet 
at Philadelphia, and appointed Gbobi>i> Washthoton as their com~ 
mander-in-chief. He took command of the armj liefore Boston, 
where the English had now 10,000 men under Genei'aU Burgoyne, 
Howe, and Clinton, Gage being coram ander-in-ohief. A few days 
after his arrival a battle was fought at Bunebe's Hill, where the 
English on); carried the American batteries after suffering enonnons 
loSi9 (June 17). A bloody war now spread over the whole aeaboard 
and even int* Canada, where the Americans laid aege to Quebec. 
Boston was evacuated in March 1776 ; and on the 4th of July in 
that year the members of congress signed the Declabation ov Ikue- 
PENDEMCE of the United States of North America. We can not here 
follow the details of the war, which was maintained under Washing- 
ton with unflinching resolution, though he was often reduced to the 
greatest straite. Howe took New Tork (Sept., 1776) and Philadel- 
phia(Sept., 1777); but (he capitulation of General Burgoyne at Sar- 
ATOOA turned the tide of war in favor of the Americans (Oct. 17, 
1777), and induced. Louis XVI, to declare openly for their canae. 
Himself imbued with the theories of liberty which the French of all 
ranks had learned from Toltaire and the Bncjclopfedists, the young 
king, who had succeeded his grandfather in 1774, had already per- 
mitted the Marqnis of La Faiettb and other young nobles to enter 
the American service; and now two ti'eaties of commerce and alli- 
ance with the United States were signed at Paris, Feh. 6, 1778. 

Lord North had already given way. He carried two bills, re- 
nouncing the right of the British parliament (o ta:: America, and 
appointing commissioners to treat for peace on almost any terms 
short of independence. Jnst after they had received the royal 
assent (March 13, 1778) the French embassador delivered an in- 
salting note announcing the new alliance. North wrote to the king, 
urgently advising him to send foi' Chatham ; but he could not over- 
come the resentment justly excited by the great orator's invectives. 
It was at this juncture that Chatham went down to the house t« 
express that indignation against the dismemberment of the empire 
which was as strong as his zeal for the rights of the colonics. On 
the 7th of Ajiril the Duke of Richmond moved an address to iha 
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crown for peace eren if independence must be gianted, Chatham, 
who wBJi BO ill that he had been supported into the house by his 
second son WlLLiiM Pirr, and his son-in-iaw Lord Mahon, rose 
upon his ofutcbes, and opposed the motion in a speech faltering 
tbrongh weakness, but lighted by flashes of his former eloqueni^e. 
The Dnbe of Eichmond's reply provoted him to rise agdn to speak, 
but he fell back in a swoon, was carried out of the house, and, after 
lingering for a month at his favorite abode at Ha^es in Kent, ha 
died on May II, in the seventieth year of his age. He was buried 
in Westminster Ahhey, ani an annuity of £iOOO was settled on the 
earldom of Chatham forever. The scene in the House of Lords 
has been immortalized on canvas by Johk Singletob Coplei, an 
AijfiericaD colonist, whose distinguistied son. Lord Lyndhurst, having 
then already Ijeen born at Boston (May 21, 1772), a subject of 
Geoi^ III., has outlived the disruption of the United Slates, and 
seen the fall of three monarchies, two repabUcs, ami an empire in 
Franco. Such are the strange vicissitudes that may occur in the 
space of a Jife protracted to more than 90 years 1 

In consequence of Chatham's death Lord North retained office, 
intrusting the great seal to Lord Thuklow. The Americans refused 
overtures which came too late, and the war lasted another five years. 
Sp^n declared war in 1779 ; the French prepared for an invasion ; 
and the coasts of Scotland were insulted and two men-of-war taken 
hy the renowned Paul Jones, a Scotchman by birth, but bearing an 
American commission. Out of this general war ai'ose a new con- 
test respecting the rights of nsntrals. The northern powers, Bussia, 
Sweden, and Denmark, formed an "armed nentraKty," to enforce 
the principles thaifiee sli^s makeji-ei goods; that no goods are ixrt- 
irabimd of yjaTj latless so declared by treatt/ ; and that a blockade 
j/mst be e^ictiBe in order to be ackno-mledged. Holh»nd had even 
gone so far as to plan an alliance with America, the discovery of 
which led to a declaration of war (Deo. 30, 1780), 

On the continent of America the English gained great successes, 
but neither their forces nor their tactics were adequate to subdue a 
nation in arms fi>r its freedom. At lengtli the Americans gained a 
decisive success by the capitulation of Lord Comwallis and his army 
of 7000 men at Yoiicown (Oct., 1781) ; and the war was virtaally 
ended on the land. One touching episode of these campaigns was 
the fate of the young and accomplished Major John Ahdke, who 
was employed U> arrange with the American traitor. General Arnold, 
for the sarrender of an important post on the river Hudson, Bdng 
captnred in disguise, Andr^ was condemned to the gallows as a spy, 
and Washington even refused him a soldier's death. His sCo 
which fbrms almost the only blot on his own cbaraotor, li 
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talmodttomemovy of the victim in pity. The name of Andrii lives 
in Ameiican tradition, and a tablet in Westminster Abbey records 
that lie fell a Bacriiice to his zeal for his king and conntry. 

The taaritime campaign was on a grand saala. Louis XVI., who 
made the greatest dforts to revive the French navy, sent to the 
West Indies a fleet of twenty-eight sail of the line, with 4000 troops 
on board, nnderthe Count Be Grasse. After an indecisive engage- 
ment with the English fleet of nineteen ships under Sir Samnel Hood 
and Admiral Graves, off the coast of Virginia, De Gi'asfle retired to 
the Chesapeake. On the other hand. Admiral Sir Gkoege Rodney, 
who had distingniahed bimself by a victory ovei' the Spaniards off 
cape St. Vinceni in 1780, look the Dntch island of St. EustalJa, and 
the Dutch also surrendei'ed Bemerara and Eesequibo. These places 
were soon reeonqaered, with all the Leeward Islands, except Bar- 
badoesand AntignaibytheMarqnisDBBouiLT.B, who then effected 
his junction with Be Grasse, and the combined Beets threatened to 
extanguish the English power in the American seas by the captnre 
of Jamaica. Bodney at this moment retarned from England, where 
he had been received with enthusiasm. He effected a junction with 
Hood, and gained a great naval victory over De Grasse, off' St. Lucia 
(April iS, 1783). The battle lasted eleven horn's, and ended in the 
capture of De Grasse's flag-ship, the Ville dsl'aris, and four other 
first-rates. It is believed that the great manoeuvre ol " bleating the 
Lne" was first practiced in this battle. Bodney returned to England 
to- receive a peerage and a pension from the new Whig ministry, 
who had sent out to him, on Hay 1, a contemptuous letter of recall! 
Hood was raised to an Irish barony. 

In the seas of Europe Admiral Hyde Pabker defeated the Dutch 
off the Boggerbank (1781) ; bnt the fleets of France and Spain had 
the mastery in the Channel and the Mediterranean, and Mivorca 
surrendered, after an heroic defense, Feb. 5, 1782. Against this 
loss was to be set off tlie splendid defense of Gitraltar by General 
George Elliot. The place was besieged for three years, and twice 
partiallyrelieved by Darby and Kodney. In the spring of 1781 there 
was a terrific bomhardment ; bnt the casemates afforded effectual 
shelter, and only 70 men were killed. On the night of Nov. 36 
Elliot made a sally and destroyed the works of the Spaniards. The 
final effort was made early in 1783, when De Orillon, the victor of 
Minorca, took the command, having 33,000 men and 170 heavy 
guns. The besieged had 7000 men and 80 gans. All Europe 
watched the result, and the king of Spain's first question every 
morning was, "Is it taken?'' "No! but it will be soon," said the 
coartiei-s; while Elliot's gnns replied, "Not yet 1" At last, on Sept. 
13, De Crillon bi'ought up some immense floating batteries witiiin ft 
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range of 600 yards, and (in the Prencli phrase) a " firn of hell" wjia 
opened from sea and land, nor did it slacken the whole day. But 
at night the rod-hot shot of the fortress set fire to one of the largest 
floating batteries and to the Spanish flag-ship. The flames gave 
encouragement as well as light to the besieged, and EOOn the giant 
rock glowed with the conflagration of all the batteries in the bay. 
Lord HowB arrived soon after with 34 ships of the line, and entered 
the harbor unmolested. The key of the Mediterranean was saved, 
though the siege was not abandunad till peace tvas made. General 
Elliot was rewarded with the title of Lord Heaimfield, of Gibraltar. 
Eodney's and his victories concluded the war with France and Spain. 
A separate peace had already been made with America, and the 
preliminaries signed at Paris Nov. 80, 1782. England recognized 
the independence of the United States, and gave np to them the 
vast unsettled territory in the west. The Amerioaii loyalists were 
recompensed with ilO,000,000 for their losses in property, and with 
annuities amoun^ng to ^120,000 for the ruin of trades and profes- 
sions. The treaty was negotiated by Dr. Bekjamih Fbanrlik, the 
father of electrical science, of whom it has been happily said— 



btit who left for the young a nobler philosophy in his wise precepts 
and Ills blameless life. Even such a man, on such a day, was not 
above the enjoyment of a personal triumph. Ha had been grossly 
insulted before the privy council by Solicitor-General Wedderbmn 
(afterward Lord Loughborough) for his conduct in the affair of the 
intercepted letters (p. 390). On retnrning home he folded up his 
court suit, vowing never again to wear it till his countiy was free ; 
and in that same auit.he signed the peace of Paris. It is related, 
loo, of George III., that when, after some delay, he received Mr. 
Adams, the first minister from America, he assured him that, " as he 
had been the last to consent to a separation, he wonid be the first 
to welcome the friendship of the United Stales as an independent 
power." England has since learned how good a thing it was thus to 
part, in order to form anew the ^es which unite free peoples. Tlie 
pi'oducts of American wealUi have supplied English wants and sup- 
ported English industry ; and Uiey are now suffering severely (1862) 
from the disruption of the Union just eighty years after its recognition. 
Two months later peace was conclnded with France and Spain at 
V^saHles (Jan. 30, 1788). Various exchanges and restitutions were 
made in the West Indies, Africa, and India. Spain recovered the 
Floridas and Minorca, and popalat feeling alone prevented the 
abandonment of Gibraltar ! Peace was made with the Dutch soma 
montlis later. The delinitivo treaties were signed Sept. 3, 1783, 
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We rausl now oast back a glance oyer the domestic polities of 
England. In 1772 George III,, ofifended at marriages contracted 
by his brothei^ the Dukes of Cumberland >uad Gloucester, obtained 
the passing of the Soi/al Marrio^e Act, which prohibits any de- 
scendant of Geoi^ II., except the issue of princesses married abroad, 
from marrying withont the ^ng's consent under the age of twenty- 
five, and ^en only with the sanction of parliament and the privy 
coancil ; and subjects all who aid such marrii^es to the penalties 
ci priemaare. The king malted the opponents of the bill as his 
personal enemies. Among them was Charles James Fox. 

In 1778 the repeal of a ciuelly Hevera act of William III. against 
the Catholics roosed the cry of "No Popery!" especially in Scot- 
laud. Protestant associations were formed under the presidency of 
Lord Geoegb Gordon, who seems in have been insane. On June 2, 
1780, he assembled a mob in St, George's Fields, which had pos- 
session of London for several days, bnrning Catholic chapels, New- 
gate and other public buildings, and private houses. Among the 
latter was the house of Lord Mansfield in B loom shury Square, with 
its priceless collection of materials for the history of his times. The 
riot was only quelled on the 8th of June. Twenty.one of the riot^ 
ers were executed ; and Lord George Gordon, after I'eaoiinoing 
Christianity for Judaism, died in Hewgate, 1793. 

The new parliament, which met in the autumn of 17S0, was 
adorned by the first appearance of Biceabd Briksley Sheridan, 
William Wilberforce, and, above all, William Pitt, second son 
of Lord Chatham, whose first speech marked him as a perfect ora- 
tor, thoagh his age was only twenty.one (Feb. 36, 1781 ; he was 
bom May 38, 1759). The ministry of Lord North, opposed to nearly 
all the talent of the house, and now in a minority, was upheld by 
the king's refusal to dismember his empire. At length, upon the 
loss of Minorca, General Conway carried a resolution against any 
further attempt to reduce the insurgent colonies (Peh. 27, 1T82), 
which was followed up by an address to the king, denouncing nil 
who should advise the continuance of the war as public enemies. 
Finally, on the rejection of a motion of want of confidence by only 
nine votes. Lord North resigned, after a govempient of twelve years 
(March aO). The Marquis of Eockingham, who now became prime 
minister fur the second time, yielded the claim of Ireland for the 
legislatwe iiid^ieadeB.ce of its parliament. The chief advocate of the 
measure in Ireland wb£ the eloquent Henry Grattan. 

The year 1783 may be regarded as the commenoomont of the 
great conflict for the supremacy of the popular element in the con- 
stitution, which was settled half a century later by the lieform Act 
of 1832. The cessation of the old conflicts of dynasties on the 
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n of Gootge III. had restored the Jacobitw (now such only 
in tbeoij) to a political intiuance which they naiutally tliiew into 
ths seals of the Tories, whose power ateadi]; increased after the 
fall of Walpole. This revival recalled attention to the old fonnda. 
tions of the constitntion, while abstract thaories of libanj and hu- 
man rights were discussed by philosophers in Fratice, and openly 
declared as the basis of the American republic. To the demand 
for the refomialiiin of abuses was now added a cry for the RiO'ORiil 
of English institutions themselves. From its very first adoption 
this word has had two distinct meanings. While the Badkal Be- 
formers have demanded for every citizen the utmost degree of 
liberty which can be proved to be his right by reasonings from the 
law of natnre, the great WMg party have songht for the practical 
exhibition of that liberty in the rights secured by the ancient con- 
stitution, enlarged and amended by new light from age to age. A 
like distinction must be made in the opposite party, between the ex- 
treme Ibries, who distrust all claims of popular liberty, and those 
who, regarding the concession of them as a qnestion of time and 
pradence, prefer 10 be called Conservati-Bes. Eighty years ago, how- 
ever, tlie " Badicals" were an insignificant and persecuted minority, 
of wbom Wilkes and Hoknb Tdoeb may serve as examples ; and 
the contest began between the Wl^a and the "friends of the king." 
The watchword of the Whigs vras the proposition that ' ' the power 
of the eroien has increased, is increasing, <md ought to be tSminiahBd;" 
that of the Tories was " Church and King." A reform of the sys- 
tem of returning members to parliament was now proposed by Will- 
iam Pitt, whose motion for a committee of inqnirjwas rejected in 
the commons by only twenty votes (May 7, 1782, comp. p. 3ir). At 
the same time revenue officers were deprived of the franchise ; con- 
tractors under government were excluded from parliament; and, 
on the motion of Burke, several sinecitres and pensions were ex- 
punged from the civil list. 

Qn the death of Lord Rockingham (July 1, 1782) the EnrI of 
Sbeujukke became prime minister, and Pitt was made chancellor of 
the exchequer ; bnt the secession of Fox, Burke, and Sheridan, with 
most of the Rockingham part}', leH the government powerless ; and 
soon after concluding the peace (1783), Shalbnrne reEigned. Alier 
much difficulty a coalitimi was formed between Fox and Lord North 
as secretaries of state, with the Duke of Portland as prime minister. 
The king and the people were alike disgusted with the coalition; 
and on the rejection of Fox's India Bill by the House of Lords, 
though he had a majority in the Commons, royal messages were 
sent to demand the seals (Dec, 1783). Pitt now succeeded, as 
prime minister and chancellor of lie cxoliequer, to the power which 
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he held, with only a short inteiTiiption, till his death in 180B. After 
a bold sti'u^le with an ddverso majoritj, he dissolved pai'liament. 
The people rallied round Ihe king and minister, and the new elec- 
tions gave hira a large majority (April, 178i). 

After settling the government of India by the creation of the Board 
of Costrol as a department of the government, Pitt carried a series 
of great measares for the reform of the finances. His hill for pnr- 
lianientary reform was rejected by a majority of 7i (1786); and many 
other great questions, including those of Catholic emancipation and 
the abolition of slavery, were diacusaed only to be postponed for a 
whole generation. Then camethe case of WAEEENHAsriHCia, who, 
as the first Goveraor.General of India, had carried on the work he- 
gun by Clive, reformed the administiaUou, retaken Cbandernngore 
and Fondieherry from the French, rescued the presidency of Madras 
from HvDER Ali, and, after having vastly extended the power of 
the compnny, left the peninsnla completely pacified in 1786. But 
these brilliant services were stwned with tyranny and extortion, for 
which the Wfiig leaders resolved to bring him lo tiial. The chief 
mover was Edmund Bukke, whose speeches in this case are his mas- 
ter-pieces. WiihhimwerajoinediFox and Sheridan; andPitt also 
supported the impeachment (1787). The trial commenced in the 
following spring, and was protracted for seven years. In the end 
Warren Hastings was acquitted, and passed the rest of his life in re- 
tirement. He died Aug, 22, 1818. 

Clouds had meanwhile gathered about the royal family. The heir 
apparent, Geoboe, prince of Wales, who was born Aug. 13, 1763, 
foUowed the example of his grandftither, Frederick, and his great- 
grandfather, George H., in quari'eling with his father and king. He 
not only threw himselfinto the hands oftheWbigs, but made his man- 
sion of Carlton House a scene of disgraceful retelry, and incurred 
enormous debts by reckless extiavRgance and gambling. To add 
to his father's resentment, he ha.d been secretly married to Mrs. 
Fitiherbert, a Roman Catholic lady of sense, virtue, and accomplish- 
ments (Dec. 31, 1785). The king refused to help hira ; but, at 
length, to avoid an attack from the opposition, he instructed Pitt to 
move for a vote to discharge the prince's debts, jiud for an increase 
of £10,000 a year to bis income. In 1788 Geoi^e 111. suffered the 
first severe attack of that mental derangement, some symptoms of 
which had already appeared in 1765. The opposition claimed the 
regency as the Prince of Wales's right. Pitt triumphantly refuted 
the chum of right, without however opposing the prince's appoint- 
ment. The dispute was ended by the recovery of (he king (Feb., 
1789), who became more than ever hostile to the Whigs. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 



The jear 1789 marks a now epocli, from which the history of 
England is foe a time almost merged in that of Enrope. The eauspB 
which led to iJie French rerolution, and the vast events which fol- 
lowed itj.onn only he related in a brief outline, to be lilled up by fu- 
ture Btudy. The oppressions and abuses of two centuries of despotic 
government had reached their climaii, and a new school of philos- 
ophy had taught tnon to believe they had a right to perfect freedom, 
when the benevolent weakness of Louis XVI. encouraged tlie at- 
tempt to reduce these theories to practice. Tlia crisis was brought 
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on, by the disorder of the finances, whicU rendered it 
assemble the states'genB'^ — tiiat is, a general assembly of tli 
estates of nobles, clergy, and couinioNs, or, as the; were called in 
France, the thWdeaaU (Here Stai). They had ecarcefj met at Ver- 
Ea,ill68 (Maj 5, 1789) ivhen the impending storm burst forth. The 
commoDS assumed Che title of the National As3biiibi.t, and com- 
pelled the other two orders to sit with them in one chamber (June), 
On July It the people stormed the Bastile ; and a courtier, to whom 
the king exclaimed, "This ia a revolt," announced to him the 
trnth, "Sire,U is a,reoohit«rs." In one night (Aug. 4) the assembly 
abolished all the feudal rights and esclnsive privileges of the no- 
bility. Those of the cJei^ soon followed ; and the property of the 
chnrch was declared W> belong to the nation. The ancieut prov- 
inces of France were replaced by a division into eighty-foar depart- 
meiita. A new constitution was framed npon the principles of 
eqaaliit) and unioersal svffraye, thongh still retaining a Mng; and 
it was solemnly sworn toby all orders of thestateat they?(eo/'i^ 
Fedsration (July 14, 1790). The hopes of that day were shared in 
England by most of the Whigs; but Che frightful excesses of the 
mob of Paris roused general disgosC, and threw a new suspicion npon 
liberal politics. Party divisions were widened and embittered, 
Edmund Burke, the greatest orator of the Whigs, uttered his mourn- 
ful predictions of the downfall of law and order in Fiance, in his 
"Refieetiotts on the Beeohiir/n in FTO/iee,'" to whioh Sir Jameb 
Maokiktosh replied in hja " VhtdiriiB GalSoE." The result was 
a. separation between Burke and iFox, which was completed by an 
affecting scene in the house (May 1, 1791). The popular feeling 
against those who sympathiaad wicli the revolution was exhibited 
by the riot at Birmingham, in which Dr. Friestlisy's house was de- 
stroyed (July 14, 1791). 

Meanwhile, in France, the attempt of Louis XVI. to escape to 
the frontiei", and his capture at Varermes, destroyed the little con- 
fidence that was left beCween king and people (June, 1791). The 
National (or, as ic was also called, the Constitnent) Assembly was 
replaced, on October 1, by the Lkoislative Assekblt, which was 
divided into the three parties of the Censtiiulirmalisis, the Girondins 
(the pore republicans, bo called from the department of the Gtronde, 
to which most of them beioty^ed), and the jacobins, who reflected in 
the assembly the fierce passions of the mob of Paris, and obtained 
their name from the chief revolnlionary dob; the last wei'e also 
called the JWimnioin, from the raised benches which they occupied 
in the chamber. Among them were the terrible names of Danlon, 
Moral, and Bobespierre. The court had the msidness ^ gi-aiify their 
Animosity against the conslitn Clonal ists as the authors of the revo- 
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Jution, and against La EArErrK pefBonaily, by intriguing with the 
Girondins. Tliar teal reliance, liowevei', was on tlie European 
powers. Leopold, emperor of Austria and brother of the Queen 
Marie Antoinette, and Freoebice William II. king of Frassia, 
issued a declaration against the revolotion, at Pilnita, August, 1791 ; 
and Fbancts H., ivho succeeded Leopold in 1792, sent an nlcimatura 
to Paris, which was answered bj the formation of a Girondin min- 
istryand a declaration of war (March 20, 1792). A combined arm j 
of Austrian^ and Prussians invadedPrance under the Duke of Brons- 
wiclt, and, what was most hateful to the people, attended by a band 
of emigrants who bsA fled early in 1790, and among whom was the 
king's brother, the Count of Artois (aftenvard Charles X.), The 
flight of the French armies before them, the threatening manifesto 
of the Dnlte of Brunswick, and the dismissal of the Girondin min- 
istry, hastened the fall of Lonis. The mob of Paris twice Eicrmed 
the Tuileiies (June 20 and Aug, 10) ; and on the second occasion 
the king took refuge in the assembly, which deposed him, declared 
a republic, and sent him Co the fortr^s of Che Teinpk, with Che queen, 
the dauphin, the king's sister (Madame EliM,be(h), and his daughter, 
afterward the Dnchess of Angonlfime. The rest of the royal family 
had emigrated, except the Duke of Orleans and his sons, who had 
joined the reTolution. Then followed the horrible massacres of 
S^tember, the repulse of the inyaders by Dumoueiez at Valmy 
(Sept. 20), the victoiy of J&ianapes (Oct. 30), and the conquest of 
Bdginni, which was proclaimed a republic (Hot., 1793). 

The National CosTBBnON of the EVench republic met on Sept. 
21, 1793, and proceeded to the trial of the king, whom the Girondins 
and Jacobins united to condemn, the Duke of Orleans (or, as he now 
called himself; FlaHppe EgaUt^ giving his vote for death. The ex- 
ecution of Lonis by Uia guillotine (Jan. 31, 1T93)' severed ail ties 
with the monarchies of Europe. The convention had already offered 
their help to alt nalJons who desired to recover their liberty (Nov. 19), 
and to English republicans in particular (Dec. 81, 1792). Demo- 
oratio clubs were corresponding with France; and while Pitt, who 
had been steadily ptunning his financial refbrms, hesitated between 
his desire for peace and the necessity of self-defense, Ihe convention 
declared war against England and Holland (Feb. 3, 1793). 

While, by incredible efforts, the French, amidst the Eeiqk of 
Tbrgor at home, overran Holland, the banks of the Ehine, Pied- 
moat, and the Spanish side of the Pyrenees, their chief settlements 
in the East and West Lidies surrendered Co the Engliitli. An 
army was sent under the king's second son, Fbederiok dnke of 
ToRK, to co-operate with the Austrians in Belgium, and Drnikirlt 
was besieged, but without success. A fleet under Lord Hood took 
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possession of Toukm, wliicU had revolted, and the siege of whioU 
flrsC displayed the tnilitai'y genins of Napoleon Bonaparte, a 
young officer of artillery, bom in Corsica. In 1794 the French 
victory at Fkaavs (Jane 26) decided the campaign in Belgium, 
Holiand was conquered by Pichegru in the mnter, and the English 
army re-embarked at Bremen in March, 1T95. To compensate these 
disasters on the land Lord Hood took Corsica, where great distinc- 
tion was gained by Hokatio Hblsoh ; and Lord Howb defeated the 
Bwst fleet of twenty-six sail of the line off Ushant (June 1, 1794). 
An attempt to aid the myalist insurgents in Brittany by an expe- 
dition W> Guifteron was defeated by Hochb (July, 1795). In 1796 
Spain joined France in an alliance against Engiaad and Portugal ; 
and Napoleon Booaiiarte made his splendid campaign in Northern 
Italy. Lord Malmeebuiy was sent to Paris to nogolials a peace 
with the Directory ; but the effort failed. 

Schemes were now organized for the invasion of Britain. A fruit- 
less descent was attempted on Ireland by Hoche, and another at 
Kahgnaid in Pembrokeshire (1796) ; but the grand effort was to be 
made by the union of the Dutch, French, and Spanish fleets lying at 
Jhe Texel, Brest, and Cadiz. By the vigilance of Commodore Nel- 
son the Spanish fleet of tnienty-seven sail was brought to action, olf 
cape 1^. Vtrtcent, with the English fleet of fliteen sail under Sir 
JoHM Jbrtis (Sib. 14, 1797). Though the Spanish ships were also 
vastly superior in size, the English gained a complete victory, for 
which Jervia was made Earl St. Vincent, with a pension of fSOOO a 
year, and Nelson received promotion and the order of the Batli. 
Earl St. Vincent was one of Che greatest admirals and naval admin- 
istrators England ever had. Great alarm was caused by the Mviisii) 
at the Nore and that at Spithead in April, for which there was too 
mneh provocation ; and the English sailors regained their character 
at CaiaperdouiB, where Duncan defeated (he French and Dutch fleet 
off the Texel, which had sailed under De Winter, with 16,000 men 
on board, to invade Ireland (Oct. 11). Duncan was rewarded with 
a peerage and a pension of J8000 a year. 

In 1798 General Bonaparte sailed on his celebrated expedition to 
EoTPT. His object, as he afterward declared, was " to conquer the 
East, and take Europe in the rear." He escaped the vigilance of 
Nelson, who only reached the bay of Aboukir after the army had 
disembarked, but then almost totally destroyed the French fleet in 
the Baitlb of the Nile (Aug. 1, 1798), which gained him a peer. 
f^ and a pension of £S0OO, besides presents from the sovereigns of 
Turkey, Ens^a, and Sardinia, and that unbounded fame wiiich grat- 
ified him most of all. E(mapai-£e's expedition was foiled in Syria 
by the defense of Acre under Sir Stdney Smith ; and ha left Egjpt 
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in August, 1709, to accomplisli hia wonderful destiny in Franco. 
After msntioning the failure of an expedition to Holland (in con* 
junction witli tlie Bnssians) aoder Sir lUIph Abevctombj and the 
Duke of York (1799), we must glance at domestic politics. 

The goveinment were aufilciently occupied in administering the 
war, providing for its financial necessities, and combating the growth 
of principles esteemed revolutionary. Pitt displajed all his splen- 
did powers of debate in defending his policy against the opposition ; 
and his Jaw ofiicers andertook nnmerous prosecutions for sedition, 
the most remarkable being those of Haidi/, Home Tooke, and TAel- 
vjall, who were acquitted ; while in Scotland Watt was hanged, and 
Muir and Palmer transported (1793-1795), Towai-d the end of 
1795 there were serioas riots, and the king wae mobbed on his way 
to parliament. In IT9T the Bank of England was authorized to 
suspend cash payments, and notes of £\ and £% were made a legal 
tender, and remained so till 1819. 

Meanwhile Irblakd was in the most dangerous 3tat«. In 1791 
was formed the society of United Irisknusi, consisting chiefly of Pi'ot- 
estants, who aimed to set up a republic independent of England. 
Their leader, Theobald Wolfe Tonb, fled to America, and thenee' 
to France, where he contributed to the attempted invasions of 1796 
and 1797. In Ma\-ch, 1798, a plan of insurrection was hetmyed la 
the government, who arrested Emiaett, Bond, and other leaders, and 
soon afterward the chief of the whole plot, Lord Edwabd Fitzger- 
ald. The rebellion was on]y put down after much bloodshed and 
cruelty ; and the insurgents were finally defeated by General Lnko 
at Vin^ar Hill near Wexford (Juno 21, 1798). ■ This outbreak de- 
termined Pitt on proposing the long-desired measure of the legisla- 
tive UsiON OF Ibbland with Great Britain, which passed the 
English parliament in May, 1800, and was carried through the Irish 
parliament by the same means as had proved eflfectaal in SootlMid. 
The House of Commons received aa addition of 100 Irish members ; 
and 33 Iiish peers (including i prelates) obtained seats for life in 
tlic House of Lords. At the same time the sovereign dropped the 
title and arms of "King of France." The Union took effect on the 
first day of the pi'esent 19th century (Jan. 1, 1801).* 

The 18th century closed in England with scenes of famine and 
discontent. In France, the power which Bonaparte had usnrped on 
Nov. 9, 1799, was consolidated by the great victories of Maeenoo 
in Italy (June 14, 1800), and Hohenlinden in Bavaria (the latter 
gained by Moreait, Dec. 3, 1800), which led to peace with Austria 

• Ths young rendM' should pertiaps be oauUonpa ugainal the rHieuIOM Hnndec 
which cvmpUteA the 18bh c^utury. 
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at Ltjnkville (ITeb. 9, 1801). Malta was surrendered to the En- 
gliah in Sept., 1800i bnt a new danger threatened from the north, 
where the Emperor Paul, a fenatical admirer of Bonaparte, seized 
British shipa and properCj, and united Russia with Sweden and 
DenmnFl in Ms armed neutrality. At this ciisis the king's scruples 
against the remova.1 of the Catholic disabilities, a neaBure which 
Pitt deemed necessary ibr t^e settlement of Ireland, combined with 
that niinister's desire to remove an obstacle in the way of peace, led 
to his resignation (Feb., 1801). He was succeeded by Mr. Adding- 
TON, with Lord Eldon (John Scott) as chancellor. 

In March, 1801, Prnssia joined the northern league, and took 
possession of Hanover, Hamburg having already been seiafed by 
Denmark. A Bntish fleet was sent into the Baltic, and Nelson's 
great victory at Copenhaoew (April 2, 1801) detached Christian VIL 
from the league, which was soon broken up by the assassination of 
Paul, whose son and successor, AmsANDEs L, made a treaty with 
Great Britain, Sweden, end Denmark, to regulate the nghts of 
neutrals (Jane 17, 1801). In the same spring an English army 
landed in E^pt (March 1, 1801); and after the victory of Alexan- 
dria, which cost the life of Sir Kalph Abebcrowbt (March 31), the 
French army capitulated (Ang. 31). Bonaparte had carried with 
him a bodj of eavaas to collect manuscripts and monuments, which 
now became the prize of war, and were presented by Geo:^ in. to 
tbe British Museum as the foundation of a gallery of Egyptian an- 
tiquities. Among them was the trilingual inscription known as the 
Soaetta Stone, ivhieh forms the key to hieroglyphic writing. 

The peace, for which Bonaparte had made overtures when he 
became Pirst Consnl, was at length arranged (Oct. 1, 1801), and 
signed at Amiens (March 18, 1802). While England ceded nearly 
all her conquests, Jrance retained Belgium, the left bank of the 
Kbine, Avignon, Savoy, Geneva, and Hice. Bonaparte, who was 
elected consnl for life on May 9, annexed Piedmont to jranca on 
the abdicatJon of Charles Emmanuel (June *), seized on the duchy 
of PaiTna, found a pretext for keeping his troops in Holland, and 
made great naval preparations in the ports of Prance and Holland, 
He complained of the countenance given by England to French 
emigrants, and of the delay in surrendering Malta to the knights of 
St. John, and publicly insulted tbe British embassador. Lord Whit- 
worth, who at length left Paris, May 13, I80S. 

Tbe rnptnre was followed by the seizure of all the English whom 
the peace had attracted to Prance, to the number of 10,000. Han- 
over was oveviun by General Mortier (Jnne, 1803), and a great 
camp was formed at Boulogne for the invasion of England. Ths 
menace was met by a most patriotic response, and 300,000 volun- 
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teera wera enrolled, some of whom lave sntviycd to return to their 
standards at the present day. The British fleet swept the Channel, 
and recaptured the French end Dntch colonies ; and the naval prep- 
arations of Spain led to a collision which was followed by a de<^ 
laration of war on the part of that power (Dee. 13, 18(M). Addiog- 
ton had ali'sady resigned, and Pitt returned to the helm to condnct 
the war against Nafoi^bon I., who had assnmed the title of Emperor 
of the French (May 15, ISOi), and whose murder of the iMc d'En- 
gldm (a Bourbon prince), with other outrages, made him the object 
of the bitterest parsonsl animosity. All the powers of Europe now 
combined against him except Prnssia, which the biut of Hanover 
tept aloof. His invasion of England was completely organized, and 
only awaited the junction of the fleets of Toidon, Cudiz, and Brest 
to sweep the Channel. Nelson blockaded Toulon (hrongh the win- 
ter of 1804. On his retiring to Barcelona to draw out the enemy 
tlie iFraneh fleet, under Villencuve, passed the Straits of Gibraltar, 
was joined by the fleet of Cadiz, and sailed for the West Indies, pur- 
sued by Nelson, who had at first mistaken its destination. The 
terror of his name chased them back again, but Nolson retamad to 
England without meeting them. To tlie west of Cape Finisterre, 
however, Villeneuve fell in with Sir Eobbht Caldeb, who gained 
a victory and took two Spanish ships (July 33, 1805), Calder was 
brought to a court-martial for not doing more, but was acquitted. 
Villeneuve got back to Cadiz, wheie his fleet of 35 sail was block- 
aded by Lord Cornwallis, Nelson was now called from his retire- 
ment at Merton to win his last battle. He hoisted his flag on hoard 
the Victory, and arrived off Cadiz on his birthday (Sept. 29, 1805). 
Villeneuve pot out from the harbor on Oct. 19; and on the 21at 
ensued the Battle op Tkapaloab, memorable alike for Nelson's 
presentiments of his death — for his thriiiing signal, "Englahb 
EXPECTS EVERY HAN WILL DO HIS Ddiy" — foT his masterly tactics 
in breaking the double line of Villeneuve by a double column of 
attack — for the fury of the conflict, the completeness of the victory, 
and his own glorious death. The " mighty seaman, tender and true," 
was buried in St. Paul's, amidst a pomp of ceremony and a depth of 
Bon'ow which few live to lemember, but which can be in part con- 
ceived by those who saw the victor of Waterloo laid beside him. 

" Not once or twice, in onr rovigl ial™a itory. 
The piUi of dntj was the va.j to glory." 

Not even the victory of Trafalgar and tlie blood of Nelson could 
save Europe. Eager to chastise Austria, and doubtful of his success 
in tho attack on England, Napoleon suddenly inai'ched the " Grand 
Army" fioin the shores of the Channel to the banks of tho Danube 
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(Aug. 28), force! Mack to snirentler at Ulm on tlio very day before 
Trafalgar (Oct, 20), occnpied Vienna (Nov. 13), parsued tho Aus- 
triaiis and Bnsaiaas into Moravin, and tliere gained the great twtory 
of AusTBBLTCz ou the anniversary of liia coronation, a day wbicli 
became marked in his calendar like the 3d of September in Crom- 
well's (Dec. 2, 1806). The news was Pitt's death-blow. " Roll np 
that map of Europe," he sMd ; " it will not he wanted these ten 
years." His weak constitution, worn out with the cares of office, 
now gave way, but he worked on to prepare for the opening of liar- 
liament up to the vei'y day of ita meeting (Jan. 23), and then ex- 
pired at the age of forty-six (Jan. 23, 1806).* His great rival did 
not long survive him. Fox, called to the govamment as foreign 
seei'etary under Lord Geenvillii, finding that Napoleon would only 
consent to peace on terms dishonorable to England, had resolyed 
to prosecute thg war with vigor, whea he fell ill from an attack of 
dropsy. In July he was too nnwdl to transact business, and he died 
on Sept. 18, in his fifty-eighth year. On the 10th of October he 
was buried close to Fitt in Westminster Abbey. 

The goreriiment of Lord Grenvllle was called the Maiisirii of all 
the Talstta. It comprised I-ord Erskine and Lord Howicit (who, 
as Earl Grev, carried the Reform BiU of 1832) j and one of its sub- 
ordinate offices was filled tiy Lord Hehht Petty, now the Maiquis 
of LiNSDowHE. Tliay had the honor, whicli Pitt had sought in 
vain, of abolishing the Aftimn ehve-irode, after an agitation of 
twenty years, conducted by Grabvillb Shaof, Thomas Claiucson, 
and William Wilberforcb. In the conduct of the war they had 
little success. Their income-tax of 10 per cent, was very unpopu- 
lar; and though the brilliant victory of Sir John Stuart at Maida 
(July 4, 1806) raised the prestige of the British aJ'nis, the expedi- 
tions of Sir John Duckworth to Constantinople and General Frazer 
to Egypt proved unsuccessful, and caused Turkey to declare war 
(1807). In Marcli, 1807, a bill bronght in by Lord Howick to en- 
able Roman Catholics to serve in the army gave George III. a pre- 
text for dismissing the government. They were succeeded by the 
ministi'j- ot the Dnke of Portland, in which GEORaE Cabbibq was 
foreign seoretaiy, Lord Castlehbagh secretary for war and the col- 
onies, Spekcbe Peecbval chancellor of the exchequer, and Lord 
Eldon lord chancellor. Viseonnt Palmerstok, tlien 23 years old 
(b. 1784), was a junior lord of the Adniicalt^. 

Meanwhile Napoleon was in the full tide of success. After Ans- 

terlitz he formed the lesser stales of Germany into the Confederation 

of the Rhine, Mutual provocstions led to war with Praasia, which 

• It is ouly Oiifl year (ISGB) thit Pitt haa found a worthy toqgtapliei' in Earl 

u 
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was iaid fit his feet by the battle of Jesa (Oct. 14, 1806). .,Oii tha 
25th he entered Berlin, whence lie daled his first decree against all 
commerciBil intercour^ with Great Britain. (The second was issued 
from Milan in 1809.) The -victories of Etlau and Friedlasd led 
to his inwrview with the Emperor Alexander, with whom he formed 
a clone alliance at TiLSrc (July 7, 1807). To prevent the fleets of 
the northern powers from falling into the hands of Napoleon a 
powerful force was sent to demand the Burrsnder of the Danish 
navy, which was only given up after the bombardment of Copen- 
hagen by Admiral Gambler (Sept. 7, 1807). 

TIte same autumn Napoleon began his schemes of conquest in the 
Spanish peninsula. An army under Jiaiot overran Fortogal, and 
entered Lisbon on Nov. 30, the royal family fleeing to Brazil. Napo- 
leon then decoyed the imbecile Cliarles IV. of Spain, and his worth- 
less son Ferdinand, to Bayonne, and obtained froEK:them a renun- 
ciation of the throne of Spain, which ho conferred' on his brotlier 
Joseph Bomaparie, who entered Madrid July 20, 1808. The 
Spaniards had meanwhile risen and established a "Jimla" at 
Seville, which proclaimed Ferdinand Yll. king, and Joseph was 
driven ont of Madrid in a fortnight. The Bntish government sent 
an expedition to Portugal under Sir Abthdr Welleslet, who hnd 
earned great distinction in India, where he defeated the MahratCas 
at AssAiii, and had served in the expediiJon against Copenhngeri. 
He defeated Jonot at Vimiera (Aug. 21, 1808) ; but was super- 
seded by Sir Harry Burvard and Sir Hew Dalrymple, who, liy the 
sliameful CaniKntioa of C'mtra, permitted Janot to evacuate Porta- 
gal (Aug. SO). Then came the advance of Sir John Mookb into 
the north of Spain to co^^perate with the Spaniards, and his disas- 
trous retreat to (Sranno, where he fell in the battle which he fought 
and ginned to secure the embarkation of his troops (Jan. 17, 1809). 
His burial at night, on the ramparts of Coriinna, forms the subject 
of one of the most teaching odes in our language. 

Napoleon took part in this campaign i but before its end he was 
called aivay (Jan. 1) by danger on the side of Austria, which de- 
clared war (March, 1809). With his wonted rapidity he marched 
upon Vienna, and, after the doubtful battle <iiAspem, gained a de- 
cisive victory at Wauram, and dictated terms of peace at SiABnhrann 
(Oct. li). I>uring this campaign he declared the States of the 
Church annexed to the French empire, and sent Pope Pius YII. a 
prisoner, flrst to Grenoble and then to Fontainebleau. An expedi- 
tion which the British Government sent to the Scheldt during Napo- 
leon's advance into Austria came to a disastrous end at the island 
of Waleheren (Nov.. 1809). The discussions on this affair in the 
house led to the committal of Sir Francis Burdett to the Tower, 
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aud to riots in his cause (April, 1810), Dispntea arising ont of it 
also caused a duel betweou Canning and Castlereagh, who had long 
been at variance, and had hotb resigned. Speneer Perceval soon 
afterward became prime minister, the Marquis Wkllesiby foreign 
aeoretaij, and Loril Livukpool secretary for ww, with Lord P4LM- 
BHSTOM as under secretary. 

Napoleon was now master of Europe. Kuasia was his ally ; Prus- 
sia and Austria almost his vassals; Germany at his feet. The 
boundaries of France itself reached from the mouth of the Scheldt 
lo the frontiers of Naples, the throne of which kingdom was held by 
Ilia brother-in-law, Joachiu MnsAT; while his brothers Joseph and 
Louis reigned in Spain and HolUnd. The latter country was soon 
afterward added to Franca. To perpetuate his dynasty lie divorced 
his loving and beloved wife, Josephine, and married Maei a Louisa, 
daughter of the Emperor Francis II. (Apiil 2, I810J, His hopes 
were crowned (Mnrch 20, 1811) by the birth of an heir, Napoleon, 
whom he named King of Roue, and who was afterward called Duke 
of Reichatadt. And here we mavk the hand of Divine Providence, 
While Maria Louisa deserted Napoleon at his fall, und his sun died 
childless at Vienna in 1832, the descendants of Josephine by her 
first husband, General Beauharnais, are allied to most of the royal 
families of Europe, and her giandson, Charles LodisBonapaete, 
the son of lier daughter Hortease and Loius Bonaparte, reigns in 
France as Napoleos III. 

Already, however, the "little cloud" had arisen in the West, 
The English government, and Canning in particular, had resolved 
not to abandon Che peninsula after the retreat of Sir John Moore. 
Sic Abthur Wellesley itgain landed at Lisbon (April S3, 1809), 
and, at the head of about S6,OO0 British and Portuguese, he crossed 
the Douro in face of Soult's army, whom he drove out of Oporto ; 
and then, advanuing into Spain, he defeated Marshals Victor and 
Sehastiani at Talavera (Jul; 38}, and gained the title of Viscount 
Wellington. The utter failure of his Spanish allies, and the vast 
forces of the Oeneh, who had 300,000 men in the peninsnla, com- 
pelled Iiim to retire to Portugal ;' whOe the Span isit junta were shut 
up in Cadiz, and remained so till August, 1813. Napoleon poarcd 
in fresh troops, and sent Mahseka to "drive the English leopards 
into the sea." Wellington prepared the wonderful lines of Tobbes 
Tbdbab, from the Tagus to Ijie sea, in front of Lisbon, and retired 
behind them, after checking the pursuit of Massena at Busaco (Oct., 
1810). In the spring he advanced from those lines, befbre which 
Massena had worn out his men during the winter, to pursue a course 
of conquest, slow bnt sure, and with only one serious check (the re- 
treat from Btiigos), till he crossed the Pyrenees. The most saliept 
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events of this great Pmitisular War are the victories of Faetites de 
Onoro (May 3, 1811) and AUmei-a (won by Marshal Bereaford May 
15); the takiag of Civdad Bodi-igo .{^aa. 19, 1813), wMch made 
Wellington a Spanish dake and an English eari ; the horrible storm- 
ing of Badujoz (April 6); his decisive victory over Marmont at 
Salamahoa (July 2), followed by the occupation of Madrid ; hb 
advance to Burgos, and reti'eat thence to Ciudad Rodrigo for the 
winter; his final advance in the next spring, crowned by the deci- 
sive victory over King Joseph and Marshal Jourdan at VirrOKlA 
(Jnne 21, 1813); the occupation of the passes of the Pyrenees 
(July) ; the taking of St. Sebastian (Aug. 31) and PampUna (Oct. 
31) ; the entrance on Fi'ench soil, and forcing of the position of the 
NiaelU (Nov. 10), after which Soult, who had bravely defended the 
frontier, went into winter-quarters at Bayonne. 

In England, meannliile, George lU. finally snccunibed to his men- 
tal malady in 1810, and tliePrinceof Wales governed as Regeht dur- 
ing the last nine years of his father's reign (Jan., 1811— Jan., 1830). 
Mr, Perceval was shot in the lobby of the House of Comtnons by 
one Belltngham, whose petitions had been rejected (May II, 1812) ; 
and Lord Livekpooi. became premier, with Lord Castlereagh as 
foreign secretary, and Mr. Vahbittaht (afterward Lord Bexley) as 
chancellor of Che excheqner. Just at this time the United States 
declared war againsc Great Britain in consequence of various com- 
mercial and maritime disputes. An attack on Canada was repnlsed, 
but over-confidence on the sea led to the captute of several frigates 
by stronger American cmisers. 

It was now that Napoleon undertook his gigantic expedition to 
chastise Bussia for resistance to his Berlin and Milan decrees. He 
set in motion the vast forces of his empire, with those of Germany 
and Austria, over a base which stretched fVom the Baltic to the 
Alps; and, afler gaining the battle of Boboi>ii'0, he I'eacbed 
Moscow, Sept. 15, 1812. But Alexander refused to treat; the 
winter set in early ; and finally the conflagration of Moscow farced 
Napoleon to that awful retreat in which, pursned by winter and the 
CoBsacts, he left nearly ealp a million of men dead upon the 
route. He himself harried from Smoleneko Ifl Paris to prepare for 
one last effort; and he fought the campaign of 1813 in Germany, 
against the combined armies of all Europe, (ill he lost the decisive 
Battle OF Lbipzio (Oct. 16-18, 1813). Still he rejected even the 
offer of the frontier of the Rhine and tlia Alps; and after a cam- 
paign in Prance, which is reclioned among the most skillful that 
Napoleon ever made, the vast armies of the allied sovereigns put 
them in possession of Paris. Napoleon abdicated at Foi|tainel>leau 
(April 11, 1814), and retired to Elba, retsining his imperial tJtle, 
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while Lonia XVIII., bvothec of Louis XVI., was proclaimed king. 
His flrat act was to Eijjn tlie Peace of Fia-!s (May 30), bj nhioh 
Englaud, aftev nil her conqnesta and expenses, gained little more 
than Malta, the Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius, Ceylon, and a few 
islands in tiie West Indies. Hanover was made a kingdom, with 
sncoession in the male line. During these events Lord Wellington 
had renewed the campaign against Sotdt (Feb., 1814), who lost the 
battle of Toulouse on Easter Sunday (April 10). A convention 
was signed on the I6th ; and after the conclnsion of the Peace of 
Paris Wellington went to Madrid, and tiied to reconcile the Span- 
iards to their restored king, Ferdinand VII. Thence ha returned 
home V) recdve fresh honors. He was created Ddeb of WullinC' 
TON ; and, in addition to former giunts, £600,000 were voted for the 
purchase of an estate, which is' held by a tenure similar to Blenheim 
(See p. 3S6). In the rejoicings which followed the duke divided 
the applauses of the people with the Prince Regent and his guests, 
the emperor of Russia and the ting of Prnsaia. 

Manj of tlie veterans of the Peninsula were sent to reinforce the 
armies in America, where two mom attempts on Canada had failed 
(1813 and 1814); and the nary had regained its prestige. One most 
brilliant action was the capture of the frigate Chesapeake by Captain 
Bkoke of the Shmmort in fifteen minntes, off Boston harbor (June 
1, 1813). On Aug. 16, 1814, General Ross took Washington, and 
barbarously bnmt the Capitot and other public buildings, besides 
the arsenal and dock-yards. He was repulsed and killed in an attack 
on Baltimore, and a stiil move disastrous defeat was suflered at New 
Orleans in Becember. This nnnatural war was concluded bj the 
Peace of Ghent (Deo. 24, 1814). 

The congress of European powers, which aasambled at Vienna 
in January, 1815, was startled by the news that Napoleon had 
escaped from Elba and landed at Comes in the south of Prance 
(March 1, ]815). They voted him a public enemy, and agread to 
put him down with all their forces. In the mean time he advanced 
on Paris, welcomed by all tlie troops that were sent to take him, 
and entered the Taileries on April 20, whence Louis XVIII. had 
fled 10 Lille the night before. His reception was cold, except fi'om 
the soldiers, and he soon r^sed six armies to meet the allies, who 
were advancing on aD sides with 1,000,000 of armed men. The 
post of honor was held in Beldam by the English and Prussians 
under Wellington and Bliicher ; and against them Napoleon hast- 
ened at the head of his veteran troops. He crossed the franljer on 
June 14, by Chart eroi, and engaged the allies on the ]6lh, with 
a view to separate them and advance to Brussels, Bliichei' was 
defeiited at Ligny, and thrown off, as Napoleon supposed, Ic tho 
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light, pursued ty Groaclij; but on his Itft Ney failed to dislodge 
the English ft'om Quativ Bras; and Wellington, after arranging 
with Bliieher for a, new junotioa on the field of the approaching 
battle, fell back on the 17th to a position which he had long 
marked and cansed to ba snrveyed, and tvbich is said to have at- 
tracted the notice also of Marlborough, on tbe ridge of Mont Si. 
Jean, in front of Waterloo. Napoleon look up his position on the 
opposite ridge of La Belle AHiiaice; and here, on Snndaj, Jnvis 
18, 1815, was fought one of the most obatinat* and decisive battles 
of all history. Napoleon had abotit 78,000 men, and Wellington 
72,720; but the emperor was vastly superior in artilleiy, and he 
commaaded his own veteran troops, while only half of Wellington's 
were British, most of thera raw recruits ; and the rest were Hano- 
verians, Dntch, and Belgians, some disaflected, and some cowards 
who fled at the first volley. But the Duke's iron will maintained 
the position against Napoleon's fiercest efforts, while the Pcussians 
strained every nerve to reach the field. Leaving his rear engaged 
with Grouchy at Wavre, Blucher made a cross march against Na- 
poleon's right, which his van began to threaten early in the nftei- 
noon, and he arrived in force upon the field just as the column of 
French guards had reeled back broken fVom their last attempt 1o 
chai^, and Wellington had given the signal for the advance of his 
whole line It was about seven o'clock when Napoleon exclaimed 
Sauve qia peat, and rode off the field to Charleroi, The Prussians 
took up the pursuit throughout the night; while Wellington re- 
turned, after meeting BiBcher, to his quarters at Waterloo, and re- 
corded m one of his letters the conviction that "no nmonnt of glory- 
could compensate for the losses of snch a day:" a use of the word 
glory even more significant than its supposed absence from his dis- 
patches Tbe loss of the French from the 16th to tlie ISth was 
about 30,000 ; and that of the allies 16,000. 

Napoleon reached Paris on the 31st; and after a brief struggle 
■with the Chambers ho abdicated in fiivor of his son. Napoleon II., 
and fled to Kochefort, intending to embark for America (June 29). 
Thus ended the Hdndeed Days of his second empire (Match 21 
— June 39). Louis XVIIL re-entered Paris on July 8; and Na- 
poleon, after writing to the prince regent that " he came, like The- 
mistocles, to throw himself on the hospitality of the British peo- 
ple," embarked for England on board the Beilerophon (July IS). 
By the decision of the allies he was conveyed to the island of St. 
Hekmi, where he died on May 5, 1S21. A new Peace of Paris 
was signed by the allies, Nov. 20. The aflairs of Eoi'ope were reg- 
ulated by the Coup-ess of Vie-ina, which parceled out kingdoms 
regardless of the wishes of their inhabitants ; and a second congress. 
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at Aix-h-ChapJk, arranged for the wilhdrawal of tie allied Woops 
fi-orn Prance (bepl, 1818) The Duke of WeUicgton, who had 
remained as geneiolissimo, teturaed Ijome in November. The war 
had raised the EngliBh nitional debt from a little less than 328 
inillions to nearly 800 millions, involving an annual charge of 3S 
millions. In 18J6 the piracj of the Algerines was suppreased by 
Sir Edwavd Pellew (Lord Exjiodtr), who bombarded Algiers (Aug. 
37), and compelled the Dey to release 1083 Chiistian slaves. 

The war was succeeded by much distress and discontent. Trade 
languished, and the high price of bread was aj^avated by the mis- 
taken policy of a corn-law, closing the ports till the price of wheat 
reached SOs. a quarter. The prohibition was aflerward moditied by 
ft sliding-scale, lowering the duty with the rise of the price (1829). 
The reform agitation was renewed, with lis adjuncts of political 
clubs, mob orators, and government prosecutions. The Habeas 
Corpus Act was suspended ia 1817, on account of an attack on the 
prince regent as he returned from opening parliament. A reform 
meeting at Manchester, in Aug., 1819, at which the yeomanry were 
called out and some lives lost, was long remembered as " the Peter- 
loo Massacre." Amidst the general alarm the home secretary. 
Lord Sidmonth (foimeily Mr, Addington), carried the "Sic Ads" 
for suppressing seditious meetings and writings and the use of arms. 
A more wholesome measure was the act passed hy Mr. Secretary 
(afterward Sir Robert) Pbel, for the resumption of cash payments 
and the r^sul^'tion of the currency (1819). 

The unhappy death of Sir Samoel EiDMit.LT, by his own hand, 
deprived the country of a leader in therefoLm of the criminal law; 
but the work of its mitigation was steadily carried on &om this time, 
agiunst mneh opposition from Ijords Eldon and EUenborough. 

The last years of Geoi^e III. were clouded with mournful events 
in the royal family in addition to the king's continued illness. The 
Princess Chablotte, on!y daughter of the prince regent, formed a 
roarriage of Election with Prince Leopold of Saxe-Cobinrg, after- 
ward king of the Belgians (May 16, 1816); and, on Nov, 6, 1817, 
she died in childbirth, amidst a grief even more intense than that 
England has ktely witnessed. Maniages were now contracted by 
the Dukes of Clarence, Kent, Cumhorland, and Cambridge. The 
Duke of Kent espoused the Princess Victoria of Saxe-Cobnrg, who 
gave birth to the present gueen. May 24, 1810; but the duke died 
on Jan. 23, 1S20. In less than a week he waa followed to the tomb 
by his fitther, George IIL, who expired Jan. 39, 1820, in the 82d 
year of his age and the 60tb of his reign ; the longest in British 
annals. Quean Charlotte had already died in November, 1818. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
I (continved), — 



Tub reigns of tho first and third eons of George III. may bo 
regarded as a i>ei'iod of transition, during which the great political 
questions that had been postponed by the war received their solu- 
tion. The accession of the pi'ince I'^ent to the throne as Geoeoe 
IV, (1820-1830) involved little more than a change of title. lla 
was in his B8tb year, having been born August 12, 1762. His 
accomplished manners had gained him the character of the " first 
gentleman in Europe," and he was a patron of literature and art. 
But he waa vain, selfish, and insincere. His nature, originally 
amiable, liad been spoiled by a life of dissipation. His domestic rela- 
tions wera most unhappy. In 179E he vfas forced, as a condition of 
the payment of bis debts, to abandon Mrs. Fitzberbert, and to marry 
the Princess Carolinb of Brunswick, to whom he took a deep dis- 
gust. After the birth of the Princess ' Chariotte (Jan. 7, 17^6) 
they separated, and the Princess of Wales lived abroad, p;iving 
color by her imprudence to charges against her chastity. On her 
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return to Engknil (June 6, 1830) to claim hor rank as queen, a bill 
of pains and peniilcies against her was brought into tliu House of 
Lords, and passed its tliird reading by a majority of only 9. As 
there was no hope of success in the commons, and the popuUr 
agitation was extreme, the bill was abandoned. But the queen's 
name (emained excluded from the liturgy, and she was repulsed 
from the door of Westminster Abbey at the coronation {July 19, 
1831). She died, broken down by her troubles, on Aug. 7, 1831, at 
the age of 53. Her remains were conveyed to Brunswick for inter- 
ment, by way of Harwich ; and the passage of the funornl cortege 
throngh London was attended with serious riots. The trial of 
Queen Caroline was the death-blow to Geoi^ IV. 's popularity in 
England ; bnt Iielaud and Scotland were rejoiced at receiving visits 
from the only king whom they had seen since the Revolution. 
Meanwhile tlie Tory goveraraent were akrmed by the Radical agita- 
tion, and by the Gito Street ConsfHraa/ to assassinate the niinistera 
and change the form of government, for which Thistlewood and 
four others were executed (May 1, 1820). 

In I82S Iiord Sidmouth was succeeded as home secretary by 
Mr. Peel, and the suicide of Lord Londonderry (Lord Castlereagh) 
called Canning to the post of foreign secretai'y. He devoted all his 
energy to resisting the "Hnllj' Alliance," which bad been formed, aft- 
er the Peace of Paris, between France, Eussia, Austria, and Prussia, 
fof the maintenance of despotism on the Continent. At the Con- 
gress of Verona they resolved on an armed intervention against the 
consLitntional party in Spain, which was executed under the Dnc 
d'AngoulSme in the following year (1S33). Unable to resist this 
moremeat Canning formed treaties of commerce with the American 
colonies which had revolted from Spain, and boasted that he "had 
called the new world to redress the balance of the old" (182i}. 
In the House of Commons the splendid eloquence of Canning and 
Henet BKOUGHiM was called forlh by these foreign questions, and 
by debates on parliamentary reform and Catholic emancipation. In 
182S occnred a terrible commercial crisis ; and the feilure of many 
banks led to new laws to regulate the paper currency. The sys- 
tematic adoption of emigration as a remedy for distress gave a new 
impulse to the colonies of Canada and Australia. 

Great changes occurred on the thrones of Europa. In France 
and Russia Louis XVIII. and Alexander I. were succeeded by their 
brothers Charles X (1834) and Nicholas I. (1835). In 1825 
John VI. of Portugal yiected Brazil into an independent empire 
under his brother Dom Pkuro, who, on John's death (March, 1836), 
abdicated the throne of Portngal in favor of his daaghter, Dosha 
Mabia, at the same time ^ving the people a constitution. The 
usurpation of the throne by Dom Pedro's brother, Z)oiit Mujael, a 
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ferocious tyrtint (1837), led to a civil war, which iBsted till May, 
)83S, England declarad in favor of Donna Maria, who was ulti' 
mately established on the throne ; and Commodore Chableb Napibe 
distinguished himself as commBndar of Dom Pedro's fleet. In the 
east of Europe Bussia pursued a. course of aggrandizement at the 
expense of Tarlsej', and the Greeks took ap arms for their inde- 
pendence. The combined fleets of England, France, and Kuasia, 
nndei' Sir Edward Codnngton, destroyed (lie Turkish and Egyptian 
fleet at Navftrino (Oct. 20, 1S27). This blow decided the war, and 
Greece was erected into a kingdom, the crown of which was nlti- 
jnalely accepted by Prince Otho of Bararia. 

Meanwhile the Catholic question bad. become pressing. In 1824: 
Daniel O'Connull, a barrister of great eloqoence, organized the 
"■ CatkoUc Asaociatioa," and collected a "Eetil" from the Irish 
people. In 1835 a relief bill, bronglit in by Sir Erancis Butdelt, 
passed the comrnona, hot was lost in the lords, where the Duke of 
York uttered a solemn oath that, if he came to the throne, he would 
never consent to the repeal of the Catholic disabilities. The duke, 
however, died on Jan. 6, 1837, and in Febrnary the long administra- 
tion ofliord Liverpool was ended by his seizure with paralysis. Tho 
king, who disliked Canning for his opposition in the afTair of Queen 
Caroline, as well as for his former advocacy of the Catholic ckims, 
felt nevertheless obliged to receive him as premier (April 1, 1837). 
But Canning had already contracted a mortal disease at the funeral 
of the Duke of York. He was regarded by the aristocracy as an 
upstart. He was deserted by the Duke of Wellington, Mr. Peel, Lord 
Eldon, and the old Tory party. He was harassed by his false 
position between the opposition, who called on him to redeem his 
professions in favor of the Catholics, and the king, who declared 
that' he should break his coronation oath if he consented to eman- 
cipation. In four short months Canning died (Aug. 8, 1837). He 
WHS buried privately in WestminBtev Abbey, atid his widow was 
made a viscountess. The title descended to his son, who raised it 
to an earldom by bis signal services in India, and has jasi died, like 
his father, a martyr to the public sei-vioe (June, 18G3). 

The short administration of Viseonnt Godreich, now Earl of 
Bipon (Aug., 1827 — Jan., 1838) was again succeeded by that of the 
Duke of Wellington, with Mr. Peel as home secretary. The friends 
of Mr. Canning — namely, Mr. Htiskisson, Mr. Lamb, Mr. Grant, and 
LordPalmerskin — afterward left the ministiy. It was under this Tory 
Bovernment that the disabilities both of the Protestant Dissenters 
and of the Roman Catholics were removeifr" Lord John Kesseli. 
(b. Aug. 18, 1792), the younger son of thcDnke of Bedford, and the 
faithful inheritor of the principles for which Lord William Enssell 
snffered under Charles IT., moved the Sfpeal of the Test and Cor- 
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poralioti Acts passed nnder that king (see pp. 230, 2S1J, Mr. Peel 
was left in s minoiitj, and withdrew his opposition. la tlie lords 
the measnre was supported by Lord Holland, the nephew of Charles 
James "Eox, and the Dulie of Scbsex, the sixth son of George 111., 
to whom his consiEtent support of civil and religious liberty had 
been moat disustefal, as it now was to George IV. The passing 
of this act gave a new stimulus to the agitation for Catholic relief. 
The crisis was brought on hj the election of O'Connell for the county 
of Gltti'e. The Duke of Wellington was convinced that his choice 
laj between concession and a civil war, the horrors of which he dep- 
recated with deep feeling; snd his ministry announced a measure 
for the relief of the Catholics in (he king's speech (1829). Mr. Peel, 
who had always opposed the Catholic claims, was rejected by his 
constituents of the Univei'sity of Oxford in favor of Sir Robert Hairy 
Inglis, a kind-hearted, simple-minded Tory, who always held (hat 
"wherever <,ba king cari'ied his flag, there he shoald carry bis 
church." Peel came back to the house as member for Westburj, 
and introduced the bill, which passed the lords on April 10, after 
earnest opposition. Lord Eldon was moved to tear^ and Loi'd Win- 
chelsea came forward as the champion of religion in a duel with the 
Date of Wellington. The act opened parliament and oiEces of stale 
to the Catholics on their taiiing a new oath in place of the oath of 
anpremacy ; bnt they were excluded from the offices of regent, vice- 
roy of Ireland, and lord chancellor both in England and Ireland. 
The exclnsion from the crown, and its fort'eitare by marriage with a 
Catholic, remained in force. The words of the new oath, " on the 
true feith of a Christian," had the effect of esclnding the Jews from 
parliament tjll 1858, when they were admitted. 

The king gave hia assent to the bill, but showed a resentment 
against the miiiiatiy, which was shared by the Tory party. Their 
violent opposition, in concert with the Badieals, was only neutialiied 
by the support of the Whigs, which enabled Peel to carry some val- 
uable measures, among which was the formation of the new police 
(18B0). He had previoasly mitigated the criminal law; and Mr. 
Broughitm had moved (Feb., 1828), in a speech of surpassing elo- 
quence, for a commission on the state of the law, which led to most 
important reforms. But the rejection of Lord John Kussell's motion 
to give members to the great manufacturing towns of Birmingham, 
Manchester, and Leeds, left the question of parliamentary reform 
to he settled in the next reign. Meanwhile the king was living in 
peevish seclu^on at Windsor, where he died on the 26th of June, 
1830, in the eSth year of his age and the 11th of his reign, and was 
succeeded by his next suiTiving brother, William Henry duke of 
Clarence, 
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William rv., tho third son of Geovge III., was within two months 
of eompleiing his 66l)h year when he carae fo the thvono. He was 
married to the Princesa Adelaide of SaxeMeiningen (July 11, 181S), 
by whom he had two danghters, who died in inbncy. He had en- 
tered the uayy at the UEual early age, which shut him ont from the 
ndvautaBes of education. He never affected stateBmansMp, but fol- 
lowed flt one time the current of popular opinion, and at another the 
influence of those about him. He gained popalarity by his sailor- 
like frunknesB and simplicity of manner. 

He ascended the throne at a, grent crisis in Europe as wcIZ as 
England. The continental princes had cast to the winds the- liberal 
professions which had raised the hopes of their people during the 
last conflict with Nitpoleoii, and relied on their Taat aimies and 
the support of Bussia. In Prance the Carter had been tolerably 
observed by Lonia XVTIL, hut Charles X. followed a reactionary 
policy, which became more decided nnder the ministry of Poliqnao 
(I82a). The ordinances against the freedom of the press caused a 
revolt itt Pai is, which lasted three days (July 27-29, 1830), and ended 
in the Bevoldtion of 1830. Charles X. fled to England, and the 
Dake of Orleans, son of L'hilippe-EgalitjS, was made " king of tlio 
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rrench" by tho title of Louib-Piulifpe I. An equally enSden rev- 
olation separated Bclyhan from the kingdom of Holland, to ishich 
it had been united by tho congress of Vienna. Ultimately Prince 
Leopold became liing of the Belgians. 

TIlosb events had a marked effiict on the English elections, which 
were unfavornble to ministers. The tone of the king's speech, and 
the declaration of the Duke of Wellington i^punst any change in 
the repieaentation, prodnced the greatest ferment. There were 
rnmors of vast bodies of reformers marching np to London from 
the North, and the king's visit to the city on Nov. 9 was pnt off. 
At lost, on Nov. 15, the government were defeated on the motion 
of Sir H. Pamall for an inquiry into the civil list ; they resigned next 
day, and were succeeded by the ministry of Eael Gbev, in which 
BaotTGKAM (b. Sep. 9, 1779) was lord chancellor with a peerage, Loi'd 
Althorp chanGellor of the exchequer and leader of the House of 
Commons, and the other leading memhera were Lords Lansdowne, 
PalmerstOD, Melhourne, Goderich, and Durham, and Sir James 
Groham. Their bill for parliamentary reform was bi^ought in by 
Lord John Enssell, who was not in the cabinet, on March 1, ISSl. 
The modest claim of seats for a few great towns was found to be 
replaced by chanfjes bo vast that the announcement was received 
at flrst with silent wonder, nnd then with derisive shouts ; and the 
first readiug was only earned by a m^ority of 1. A dissolation 
pi'oduced a parliament pledged to " tlie Bill, the whole Bill, and 
nothing hut the Bill." It was carried by large majorities in the 
commons, after ti'emendons scruples, but rejected in the lords by 
a minority of 41 (Oct. 3). Formidable riots ensued. Nottingham 
Castle, the residence of the Duke of Newcastle, was burnt; and 
Bristol was in the hands of the mob for several days, and a large 
pott of the city was burnt down. Amidst these commotions En- 
gland was visited in the autnmu by that new plague, the Cholera, 
which had gradual)}' advanced from India across Asia and Enropo. 
A second great outbreak of it occurred in 1849. 

The Reform Bill was brought in again on the meeting of par- 
liament in December, and passed the commons in March, 1832. 
Tiie opposition of the loids was only overcome by the resolution of 
the ministry to create a body of new peers, a measure forced upon 
the king by a temporary resignation, which proved the inability of 
the Tories to form a government. The execution of the threat was 
avoided by the wisdom of the Duke of Wellington, who advised the 
king to desire the alisence of the great body of opposition peers, 
and so the bill was carried. It received the royal assent on Jnne 
T, 1832, 50 years and a month after Fitfs flrst motion (p. 396). 
Its principle was the proportioning of the represent Jtioii to tlie 
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impoitance of the constiiiiency. All boroughs with less than 2000 
inhahitnnta ceased to mturn membei'e. In the list of them (Sched- 
ule A) were places, such as Gathm and Old Sarnm, which had 
ceased to e^^iat at all, but still returned members on the nomiQ- 
atioit of the owner of the soil ; and, absurd as this arrangement 
seemed, it was strongly defended as a means of introducing into 
parliament yonng and unknown men of graat ability, of whom sev- 
eral had in iiict sat for nomination horougha. Places whose popu- 
lation was between 3000 and 4000 were restricted to one member. 
The 143 seats thus gained were ^ven partly to great towns of mod- 
ern growth, including the suburbs of London, which were diWded 
into four boroughs; and partly to the counties, several of which 
were divided into districls, and altogether they returned 16S> mem- 
bers, instead of 94. Tho franchise was greatly extended, on the 
basis of property (as before) and of income, as tested by the ocoh- 
pation of propsrty. The coustjtnency in borougbs was compoEed of 
occupiers of bouses to the value of ^10 ; but in the city of Loudon 
the livery retained their votes. In the counties the voters were 
fi'eeholdei's to the value of 40s., copyholders of £10 per annum, 
leaseholders of flO for 60 years or £50 for 20 years. Hud, lastly, ten- 
ants [laying a rent of f50. The last (called the "Chandos clause," 
from its mover) was carried against ministers, who opposed it aa 
likely to create a constituency subservient to the great landlords. 
There were also important provisions for regnlating and shortening 
elections, and for the registration of voters. Similar bills were 
passed for Scotland and Ireland, but with some ditTerence in their 
details, especially as to the amonnt of the Irish franchise. The par- 
liamentary constitution thus created has remained substantially the 
same far 30 years ; the chief alterations being the extension of the 
Irish franchise and the abolition of the "property qaalificatton" 
for members. The two boroughs of Sudbury and Si. Albans have 
been disfranchised for corruption; and their four seals have been 
lately (I8S1) given, one to Birkenhead, one to South Lancashire, 
and two to the West lUding of Yorkshire,* making the composition 
of parliament as foUowsi 

ClTIBSlinaiJOBODaHB!"!!'^! 3B0 u ^ 23 

Totals 411 W 106 53 

Oraud Total of Uemben foe tbe Uaited Kingdom, 953. 

The first reformed parliament met on Feb. 6, 1833. The Tory 
parly scorned almost destroyed, but tlie tactics of Sir Robert Peel 
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organized a, steady tliougb small oppusition, who assumed tho name 
of Ooaservaiives. The overnhBliomg majarily for minislei'a enabled 
them to carry some great measures, eepeeially the abolition of negro 
slaveiy in the West Indies and Manritios, which was effecWd at a 
cost of £20,000,000 for compensation to tlie slareholders. The 
motions of the Kadical party for vote by ballot, triennial parliaments, 
and a further extension of the suffrage were unauccaasfnl. Ireland 
wa£ a constant source of trouble. Neither Catholic emancipation, 
nor reform, nor the reduction of the Protestant Chnreh establish- 
ment, which was carried by the Irish secretary Mr. Stanley (now 
the Earl of Derhy), could satisfy tbe priests and demagogue. O'Con- 
nell headed a new agitation for IJie Repeal of the Umon, and collected 
a larger "rent" than ever, while payment of tithe was Renerallj re- 
fused. The disorders which thus arose were met by a Coercion A ci, 
which produced a schism between the Whigs and Wsh Catholics, 
The proposal to apply Irish Church property to purposes of education 
led to the secession of Sir James Graham, Lord Stanley, Lord Bipon, 
aod the Duke of Richmond from the mini9ti7 (May, 1834); and 
Earl Grey soon resigned (July). Lord Melbourne, formerly Mr. 
Lamb, now became premier, and carried an important biU for the 
amendment of the poor-law. But tlie ministry were much weakened ; 
and on the removal of Lord Althorp from the House of Commons 
by the death of his father, Eai'I Spencer, the king suddenly dismissed 
them (Nov., 1834), and sent for Sii' Eobuet Peel from Eome, the 
Duke of Wellington meanwhile holding the seals of several depail- 
ments. 

Sir Eobert Peel undertook the govei'nment on "liberal conseiTa- 
tive" principles, and appealed \a the country. But his intentions, 
since known to be sincere, wete distrusted at the time, and, though 
he gained greatly by the new elections, he was still in a minority, 
and after several defeats he resigned (April, 1835). Lord Melbourne 
returned to office, but.without Lord Brougham, who, however, helped 
the government to carry their measure for mnnidpal reform (1836). 
They also passeJ an act authorizing marriages by dissentiug clergy- 
men and by a purely civii form, coupled with a general system foe 
registering births, marriages, and deallia. The support of O'Connell, 
hoivever, made the Conservatives the more hostile to the ministry, 
and they were violently attacked by the Kadicals. At this juncture 
the king died, June 30, 1837, in the seventy-second year of his age, 
and within a week of completing the seventh year of his reign. He 
was succeeded by his niece, the Princess Victoria of Kent, and in 
Hanover by bis brother Ernest, duke of Cumberland. Tiie joy of the 
nation at the accession of a ynnng and hopeful princess was not di- 
minished by the loss of a troublesome burden and an unpopulai' prince. 
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THE HOUSB OP BECHSWIOK (rjintinued'). — TICTOEIA 1. 

A.D. is3r-i8e2. 

TrcroKii I. wna proclaimed on Jniie 31, 18S7, by lei- tivo names 
of A]esandvina Victoria, but she immediately, dropped the former. 
She WRB born May Si, 1319. The death of hec fiither (Jan. 23, 
1820) left ha( to the sole care of her mother, Victoria, duchess of 
Kent and princess of Saxe-Cobnrg-Gotha, the sistec of Prince Leo- 
pold; and the charge was fulfilled with a care and wisdom of which, 
the finit has been shown in evBi7 step of her Majesty's life. 

She soon displayed a character totally opposite to the selfish in- 
dolence of Gieorge IV. and the wealt good-nature of William IV. 
She devoted hei'salf to public and private duty with diligence, activ- 
ity, punctnality, and economy. Having given np the domains of the 
crown for a very moderate civil list, slia speedily paid her father's 
debts and those contracted by her raothei' for her education. Her 
accession wna hailed with cheerful hope, based oft the knowledge of 
the training she had received, and with chivalrous devotion to a sec- 
ond vii^in queen, who had the advantage over Elizabeth in joath 
and gentleness. She was wisely guided into the strict path of the 
constitution by Lord MolhouTne, and after him by succeeding min- 
isters, by her lamented consort, and by the Duke of Wellington, whose 
advice was always sought in great emergencies. 

The queen was welcomed with enthusiasm on her first public 
appearance in the city, Nov. 9, 1837. Lord Melbourne's tottering 
ministiy revived in the sunshine of her fiivor and in the strength 
of her liberal principles ; but there were clouds around aud breakers' 
ahead. They were suspected by the Eadicals of receding from 
liberal principles under shelter of court favor, especially when Lord 
John Russell announced the "finality" of the Reform Act (Nov., 
1837). Offense mas given by their resistanco to the shortening of 
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of "apprenticeship" wliich preceded tlie final emanoipa- 

n he negroes. Their Irish policy offended the Tories without 

ng the Bopealcrs; miA in Canada they had to meet a for- 

m b rebellion with measures of coercion. This rebellion led to 

h ment of the affidrs of Canada by Lord Durham in the fol- 

ng ear, and tho union of the two provinces under a new and 

popu a onstitntion. There was a mnrked coolness in the queen's 

cep n on her way to open parliament at the beginning of 1S38. 
Th C n ervaliyes under Sir Robert Peel gained strength in the 

m n n and the government were in a minority in the lords, where 
h y wei assailed by the tactics of Lyndhnrst and the invectives of 
B h m. The Radicals raised a cry for "Peerage Reform," wliich 
n n v lost popularity by opposing. The bad harvests of 1887 
and 838 inflamed popular discontent, and e, formidable agitation 
vras ra ed by the (^artists, who propounded a new "People's 
Cha te of Jive paints — namely, universal suffrage, vote by ballot, 
tr ennia parliaments, equal electoral districts, and sabiries for meni' 
b of parliament. Lastly, the repeal of the corn-laws was de- 
m nd d by the Asti-Cbni-LmB League, which was formed at Man- 
hes by Mr. Richard Cobhen, in September, 1838. At the same 
m h tinancel of the country were falling into confusion. In 
839 h ministry were defeated, and resigned ; bat Sir Robert Peel 
ha ng b en prevented from farming a government by a matter re- 
la the conrt, they returned to office. In the autumn there 
w ous Chartist diaturtiances in Wales, and blood was slied 
n an a ck on Newport. 

On FebruaJ'y 10, 1S40, her Majesty was married lo her cousin, 
iFrancis A lbesi Augustus Charles Emanuel, second son of the Duke 
of Saxo-Coburg-Gotha, who was bom Ang. 19, 1819. Parliament 
voted him an annuity of ^30,000, and the queen afterward con- 
ferred on him the dignity of Prince Consort. In this year was 
foiTaed the Qaadrtgtk Treatg between England, Austria, Prnssia, 
and Russia, for the protection of the sultan of Turkey against his re- 
bellious vassal, Mehemet Ali, viceroy of Egypt, whose army, under his 
son Ibrahim Pacha, had overrun Syria. The Bnglish fleet, under Sir 
Robert Stopford and Sir Charles Napier, in concert with Anstna 
and Turkey, bombarded Beyrout, Sidon, and Acre ; and Ibrahim 
PaehawasdrirenoOt of Syria. Mehemet Ali was afterward secured 
in the possession of Egypt as hereditary viceroy ; but France, which 
had favored his designs, for her own ulterior objects in the Levant, 
resented the conduct of the other foar powers, and threatened war. 
The danger was averted by the removal of M. Thieeb from office, 
and the accession of M, Gdizot, who established with England the 
"entente cordials" (Oct. 29, 1840). Tlie English government per- 
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milHJd the vemovd of iho cemaina of Napoleon from St. Helena ; 
they were deposited in llie ehurcli of tlie Invalides (Dee. 15, .I8tO), 
aador the dome of which thej now rest in a magnificent sepulchre. 
In 184L the ministry of Lord Melbourne fell throagh ite own 
weakness and the growing confidence of the nation in Sir Robert 
Peel, who came iola power with a decided majority in the commons, 
after the Whigs had tried an appeal to the people and olfered to the 
Corn-Law Eelbrmers the bait of a fixed dnty of eight shillings a 
quarter. Sir Robert grappled at once with the whole quesdon of 
commercial policy, and with the aecumulated deficit of several years. 
He adopted the principle, which has been since universally accepted, 
of lightening the weight of taxation on articles of necessaiy con- 
sumption and on the raw materials of our manafeetureE, and tnisting 
to the impulse thus given lo trade for supplying the revenue under 
other heads. _ In old times particular branches of industry were 
encouraged by ' ' bounties ;" they were afterward ' ' protected" against 
foreign competition by import duties ; but the free-traders had con- 
demned such protecdon as an injuetice to the consumer, and, Jn the 
long-ran, an injury to the producer ; and Peel now proclaimed that 
the Irue commercial policy was "to buy in the cheapest market 
and sell in the dearest," But he proceeded cautiously at first. 
He abolished many petty and unprodnctive duties, and reduced 
others which were so high as to cheek consumption or encourage 
smuggling. !For corn be retained the "sliding scale," but lowered 
the "pivot price" at which the duty became small enough to admit 
foreign grain freely in BOasona of scarcity. To moot tho casting 
deficit and the temporary loss involved by liis reforms ho imposed 
a property and income tax of sevenpouce in the pound on all in- 
comes above £150. The tax was limited to three years, in the hope 
(though no pledge viae given) that it might then be dispensed with. 
Those three years bora triumphant witness to the Peel policy. A 
largo annual surplua enabled him to go on reducing taxes, and 
especially to attack the exdse duties, which not only raised the 
price of articles of necessity, but mostvexatioasly hampered mann- 
facture and invention, snch as those on soap and glass. The latter 
duty alone would have prevented the erection of the " Crystal Pal- 
aoea" at Hyde Park and Sydenham. The success of Peel's policy 
was, in fact, too great for its author. It convinced men, except 
some farmers and landlords, that "protection" for the growers of 
corn mas no longer tenable. The Anti-Corn-Law Leagne was de- 
clared to bo "a jreat/oc;," and the end was hastened by the cold, wet 
summer of 1846, and the " potato disease," which plunged Ireland 
into a famine. The league was Joined by Lord MonPEia (now the 
Earl of Carlisle). Lord John Russell, who had become the leader 
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of thnt party, declared for free-trade in com, taunting Sir Robert 
Peei ibr aJherina; to proteciion. But Sir Robert had already made 
hia deciaion and cairied with him the majority of his cabinet. To 
avoid, howerer, the apparent inconEisteacy for which ho had onee 
Buflcred ao aeverely on the Catliolio question, he resigned (Deo. 11, 
1846), promising his au^iort to any ministry who would repeal tlio 
eom-iaws. The queen sent for Lord John Enasell, who failed to 
form a goTemment, and Sir Eohert retacned to ofBce, though with 
the loss of some of hia colleagues, especially Lord Stanley, who be- 
came the head of the new" protfictionist party." The repeal of the 
corn-laws (leaving only a duty of one shilling per quarter for the pur- 
pose of registering atfitisdcs} was accompanied by another sweeping 
leform of the tariff, to eflect which tlie income-tax waa renewed for 
three years more, and it has since been continued at various rates 
(1846). This great change involved personal consequenccB, of which 
Peel had counted the coat. He was deserted by a large section of 
the party which he had spent fifteen yoaiB in rallying, amidst much 
bitter resentment, such as was expressed in the invectives of Mi-. 
Benjamin Bisbakli (b. 1805). An Irish-question was again seized 
as the occasion for his overthTOw. That unhappy conntry was still 
the prey of agitation. O'Connell had quarreled with the Whigs be- 
fore their fall, and roused the nation tor repeal by a system of "mon- 
stet meetings." In 1843 the government had prosecuted him and 
obtained a verdict, on which he was imprisoned ; but the House of 
Lords reversed the judgment. His Inttaence was, however, declin- 
ing and his health foiling;* but he was succeeded hy a more violent 
party, who, under the name of " Young Ireland," appealed to the 
memories of 1T9S and of the United Irishmen. The scarcity of 
1845-6 came to their aid, and b, new coercion bill was required. On 
its proposal the Whigs united with the Protectionists to defeat Sir 
Robert Peel, who finally retired from office in ISiB, leaving, as he 
truly boasted, a name which vrill ever be held in honor by the in- 
dustrious producer-— the class From which his own father rose — tliongh 
exposed to the chai-ge of vacillation and inconsistency. 

Like Sir Robert Walpole, whom he resembled in many points, he 
was a peace minister ; but he was more than once in danger of war. 
A long-staniUng dispute with the United States about their bound- 
aries on the northeast and northwest was settled by the mission of 
Loi-d Ashbnrlon (Alexander Baring) on terms by which strict rights 
■were sacrificed to the desire for peace. The " entente coriliaW with 
France was endangered in 1843 by her seizure of Tahiti andimpriaon- 
ment of the English consul, Mr. Pritehard, and still more in 1841! 
• Hedieflat Gsaoa (May, ISII). on his nuy to Eoine, to oak tlie blessing of tbo 
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by the nffaiv of the Spanish mnrriages, which needs a. brief explann- 
tion. Ill 1838 Ferdinand Vir. died, having made a will in favor of 
his daughter, who snccoedod him aa Isabella 11,, and revived the 
coQBtitution; hut Dott Carlos, the late ting's brother, claimed the 
crown as the male heir. As in Foitugal, the qneen's canso was 
espoused by England and France, and a "Britisb legion" of volnn- 
toers wont to Spain under a Peninsulai' veteran. Sir Dk Laot Evans. 
After a long Caiiist war and many internal revolutions Qneon Isa- 
bella was established on her throne. Louis Philippe nonr revived 
the old Eonrbon policy of the " lamily compact ;" and, in spite of 
the successive opposition gf Lords Aberdeen and Palmeraton, the king 
of the Treiich arranged the marriage of the queen of Spain with her 
cousin, Don Francisco of Assisl, while her sister, the Infanta Louisa, 
was united to Louis Philippe's youngest son, the Duke of Montpen- 
sier(Oct. 10, 1846). The result was a coolness between France and 
England till tBe revolution of 1818 ; and at one time there was even 
an alarm of a French invasion. 

Meanwhile the govemmctit of Lord John Russell pursued Sir Rob- 
ert Peel's commercial policy in their settlement of the sugar duties 
(1847) and of the navigation laws (1849) ; but the convse of pros- 
perity soon received a severe check. In 1847 a bad season and a 
failure of the potato-crop produced a famine in Ireland and great 
distress in Enghind. A loan of £10,000,000 was voted for the relief 
of the Irish ; bat they found a more effectual refuge in emigration ; 
and, while they began to prosper in America and the colonies, their 
removal, together witli the sale of encumbered estates by a court 
established by parliament^ opened the way for a new race of owners 
andcultivatorsandfor the influx of capital. A new era of prosperity 
began with the iamine of 1 8+7 ; hut it is already overclouded by the 
renewal of those agrarian miu'ders which hare been a greater curse 
to Ireland than Celtic indolence, Saxon tyranny, priestly domina- 
tion, or even professional agitators (1803). 

The year 1848 was a great epoch in European polities. Ever 
since 181G the restoration of despotism had created profound dis- 
content. The French revolution of 1830 vibrated through the 
Continent. We have seen its eiTect in Belgium. The S'ales struck 
another blow for independence, but it failed after a fierce conflict, 
and the kingdom of Poland was absorbed in Enssia. The Prussiana 
and Hanoverians asked in vain for their long-promised constitutions, 
and Germans of every state dreamed of a united Fatherland. But 
the deepest source of discontent arose from the rule of Austria over 
Lombardy and Venetia, and virtually, through family alliances and 
treaties, over the whole of Italy. All resistance was kept down by 
martial law, and Italian patriots were immured in dungeons such 
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as those described by Silvio PelKoo, Tyranny begat conspiracy, 
and conspiracy was made the pretext for fresh tyranny. At length, 
in 1846, anewponliffwaa elected. Pope Pina IX., who was heliovod 
to be a friend of Italian liberty; and he introduced some reforms 
in the Papa! States. About the same time the Italians fonnd an- 
other leader in Charles Albert king of Sardinia, who granted a 
constitution to his own states. At this crisis the qneslion of parlia- 
mentary reform was agitated in Prance. The new dynasty had 
been greatly weakened by the sudden death of the Duke of Orleans, 
the heir l« the throne, a popular and liberal prince (Jnly 13, 1842), 
and the government had been conducted too much by corrnption 
and intrigue. The prohibition by Guizot of a reform banquet (Feb. 
23, 1848) led to an insurrection in Paris, which ended in a reroln- 
tion and the proclamation of a republic (Feb. 2i, 1848). Tlie flame 
spread over Europe ; but this is not the place to wnto the history 
of the rising of 1848 and the collapse of 1849 The English Chart- 
ists attempted a display of force, which was put don n b} the mere 
attitude of precaution (April 10, 18*8), and a more seiious in- 
surrection of "Youug Ireland" had a grotesque end in the cap- 
ture of Mr. SMrrH O'Bkien in a cabbage-garden lie and sev- 
eral other leaders were found guilty of treason, but tlieir li^es 
were spared, and after some years' transportation they were par- 
doned. 

The half-century etided amidst a profound peace, which suggested 
to Prince Albert and other philanthropists an exhibition of the in- 
dustry of all nations in llyde Park. The genius of Sir Joatin 
Paxtob provided a fit edifice of iron and glass, and Sir Eobert Peel 
was laboring for its success when he was killed by a fall from his 
horse (May, 1850). The exhibition was opened by the queen on 
May 1, 1851 ; and its brilliant success, besides being imitated in 
other citi^ and countries, led to the plan of decennial Exhibitions, 
and the second was opened on May 1,1862. Owing to a breach with 
Lord Palmerston the ministry of Lord John Enssell fell in 1853; 
and the Earl of Dbruy (formerly Lord Stanley, b. 1799), on acced- 
ing to power, with Mr. Disraeli, renounced the policy of protection. 
In the autumnof this year the Duke of Wellington died (Sept.), and 
was laid by the side of Nelson in St, Paul's (Nov. 18, 1852. By a 
strange coincidence the dynasty of Napoleon was restored in France 
just after his conqueror's death. Charles Louib Bonaparte, son 
of Lotus Bonaparte king of Holland, and Horlense Beaahamais, 
having been elected president of the French republic In 1849, over- 
threw the constitution by a cowp tfe'taf (Dec. 2, 1861), was elected 
emperor of the French by the modern invention of universal suffrage, 
and proclaimed by the title of Napoleon III. (Dec. 2, 1362). Bc- 
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fore Chtistmia tlie government of Lord Derby were defeated on Mr. 
Disraeli's budget, and a coalition minislrj was formed from the 
friends of Sir Robert Peel, the Whigs, and the Radicals, with the 
Earl of Abeedbbh as premier. Mr. William Ewart Gladhtonh 
(b. 1809), as chancellor of the exchequer, produced his meinorabie 
budget of 1853, on the principles of Sir Robert Feel ; but some of 
his calculations were deranged by the war with Bussia in defense 
of Turfcey, which broke out early in 1851. Tlie events of that war, 
nnd of the Ihdiak Mutiny of 1857, which led to the transference 
of India from the Company to the imperial govomment, are too 
recent to need relation here ; nor have we thought it necessary to 
give the details of the Indian ware since ISiO, or of those by which 
China has been bi-ought into commercial intsrcouiBe with Europe. 
Tho year I8B9 witnessed the conquest of Lombardy from Austria by 
the united arms of Siance and Sardinia, followed by the wonderful 
enterprise of GctrSialM in Naples, which made Victor Emanuel 
king of alt Italy, except Rome and the Venetian territoiy (I860). 

During the period thus glanced at the country has been governed 
by Visconnt Palmekston, who was called to power on the fall of 
Lord Aberdeen (1866), and has since remained premier, witli the 
short interruption of Lord Derby's second gorernraent (1858-1859). 
On the verge of fourscore, ho is aUll, in cheerful vigor, "our 
youthful premier." Lord John Ensaell, called to the House of 
Peers as Bakl Russew., is foreign secretary. The last achieve- 
ment of this ministry has been the completion, by Mr. Gladstone, of 
Sir Robert Peel'a great scheme of free trade, by means of the budgela 
of 1860 and ISGl, and the commercial treaty with Franco negotiated 
by Mr. Cobden, Nor must we omit from thia brief review of the 
last decade the revival of e. military spirit, "not for deiian 
defense," which has called 160,000 dozens to arm 
while the resources of science are taxed to the utmost lO tiie com- 
petition between guns such ea Milton's angels fought with, and 
ships which may almost be described in his words as clad with triple 
folds of " adamantine steel, impregnable." That the time is not yet 
come to dispense witli such engines is proved by the frightfal civil 
war now raging in America, between tho northern and southern di- 
visions of the United States, and which for a moment threatened lo 
involve England at the close of 18G1. 

Twenty-fivo years are now completed of a reign which more than 
rivals that of Elizabeth in prosperity and glory. Though by no 
means a period of unbroken qniet, all its troubles have thus iar ended 
well. The rebellions of Canada, Ireland, and India have led in 
each case to hotter felations with the imperial goverament. Wars 
have cloBed in honorable peace, after their disasters had been rc- 
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trievoc!; libortiea have been extendoii, laws improved, tlie penal 
code mitigated, aad imprisonment for debt virtually abolisfied. Com- 
merce has been set free, and practical force has been given to the 
new doctrine that.tho interests of nations are mutual and not oppo- 
site. The Britisli colonial empire has been secured and vastly ex- 
tended, and the gold of Australia and Columbia has given a new 
impulse to industiy. The spirit of enterpriao and discovery has un- 
loolted the secrets of the Aretio Seas and of the continent of Africa. 
Science has made rapid strides ; and the discoveries of the powor- 
loom and the steam-engine in the Imit generation have been crowned 
by the general use of the railway and the electric telegraph. Fam- 
ine, pestilence, and other visitations of Providence have called forth 
abundant springs of private charily, and farced upon the people tlie 
study of the laws on which life, health, and welfare dopend, under 
the new names of Samlaiy and Social Sciesce. Among the fore- 
most in this movement was the toreniost subject of tlie queen, her 
royal consort^ Prince Albert ; and the last great event that we have 
to record is his untimely death on Saturday, Dec. li, ISGI. H& 
Imd long been steadily growing in the respect and love of the British 
people, earned entirely by his merit. When ho came to England 
the popular prejudice against the German oonneclJonB of the royal 
family had not died out; and there were some in high places who 
looked with jealousy upon a prince whose youth had been spent in 
the cultivation of sound and elegant learning. An extreme party 
riused the cry of undue influence when it was found that the prince 
had, with the consent of successive ministers, taken his natural po- 
sition as the queen's helper in state aifairs. But he lived down all 
these pr^udices hy abstaining as well from party politics as fram 
the meaner temptations of his lofty pkce, and devoting himself to 
the sacred duty of helping the queen and training their children, for 
their exalted station in the fear of God. To have done this and 
given no ofiense would have been much ; but it is his peculiar praise 
that, shut out from political activity, he found a new scope for his 
energy and wisdom in a work which no one eJse could have done as 
ivell, and in which he will long be missed. He was ready to aid 
every well-planned scheme of social improvement ; and his speeches 
on these occasions are as much marked by fi'cshness of thought and 
purity of language as hy the earnest desire to do good. But his 
great achievement was the Exhibition of 1851 — an untried experi- 
ment, which hie perseverance carried through popular coolness and 
powerful opposition to triumphant snceesB. When the new Exhibi- 
tion was opened on May 1 , 1 863, the most striking feature of the 
ceremnny was the absence of him who hiid planned the scheme. 
Meanwliile her Msyesty's profound grief has been shared by a dutiful 
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and affectionate people, and consoled by lier children, of whom none 
have been lost and none have proved unworlhy. They are ; (1.) 

Victoria Adelaide Maria Louisa, princess royal, bovn Nov. 31, 1810; 
(2.) AtBBKT Edwakd, prince of Wales, bom Nov. S, IMI ; (S.')Alice 
Mood Mary, bom April 36, 1848 ; (4.) Alfred Ernest Albert, bora 
Aug. 6, 18*4; (5.) Melena Augusta Victoria, bom Hay 26, 1846; 
(6.) Louisa CoToBne Alberta, born March 18, 1848; (7.) Arthur 

WilHam Patrick Albert, bora May 1, 1860; (8.) Ltopold George 
Diauxm Albert, bom April 7, 1 853 ; and (9.) Beatrice Mari/ Victoria 
Feodore, bom April 14, 1857. The prinoesB royal was married Jan. 
35, 1858, to Prince Frederick WilUam, now etown prince of Prussia. 
The Prince of Wales, by his father's care, has resided for a time at 
the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Edinburgh, and traveled 
through Canada and the United States, where lie obtained much 
popularity; he has visited Rome, Egypt, and Palestine, where he 
ivas the first European, since the Crnsades, who has been pcimitted 
to see the tomb of the patriarchs at Hebron. Prince Alfked has 
entered the navy ; and on July 1, ] 883, the queen, without laying 
aside her mourning, celebrated at Osborne the marriage of the Pr'm- 
cesB Alice, who has been her chief earthly comfort in her deep af- 
fliction, to his royal highness Prince Louis of Hesse Darmstadt. Tlie 
Prince of Wales attained his majority on Nov. 9, 1862, and the year 
closed with the aunouncenient of his betrothal to the Princess Alex- 
andra of Denmark. 
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e, Feverebsm, Eai 
loiilh, 2^. 



1 '(feodal),^' 



maefael- 



Flls-dernld, Lord Edwnivl, 

Boa, 

Pitiherbeit,Mit, 9BT. 
Fltz-Osborn8,wnilnTn, SO. 
Fitz-atepbaiB, C8. 
Flt&SCeplisiiB, Bobart, 

:, RaglQal'd, ^. 

sAotm. 

l,GroniweU-BEDii- 

,sa6. 

Flemings, tiie, invada En- 

ittls, 801. 
ittle, Hi. 
Fok-laml^ 19. 



lieuteaai 

piie'oned, n»; 
AgoinBt the q 
oxeeilted, 1T!I. 
lilSBSX, Kul of. 
the pM'llnmeiii 
SD9, aiO, 111. 



lord cliancellor, 
(ffendsl), S8. 
^'of.'in: kirf 



: of, It 



dor, a05 : oppoeefl the E 
inonstiBnce,aie; tillt 

(unlif Compact, S88. 
byette, Uaiquie da la, 3) 
'snkea, Goi;, 18ft, 186. 
es Feltou, John, alltiea tbe Fi 
DnUotBicommnnicatlon 
agHinst BUzahetb, 163. 
"-'■ — ba Buckinghar- 

Mr Jnbn, Jol 

1- FwdioMd Vn. of Spaing 



treat. New, 38. 
Dri^tni-es (feadal), H3. 
»B, the. & 
oater, Mr., BuppottB tl 

Sraa, 912.' ' 
Fox, HeniT, 392 t pajmai 
ts of tlie Dinea, 23i 



; dm^ei) 



Hostt!.:l,vCoO^Il;"' 
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161;Hvi,luli™iQ,2»8: 
^lisnc« irllh, nguinai 

Fnranla J. courta Wolaey. 

atc'dale, laa; aaptared 
St PaviB, 337: rprnvnn 
his lllwit;. 



IE tSL, reign of, 2BT- 



id of 



I, iSmperor, 219. 

In (fraeliolclor), 51. 

rnintlio,D(., M Paris, BM. 

7Tedsi'iok,£l«tor Pslsllae, 
DUirieg Filncen Eliisa^ 
lietb, 132; dected kiig 
ofB<iheialB,lBft. 

f^rededDb IL of Frosa 
Tsdee BQeate, 2TS 
vndes Bobemis enJ 
iviB,SI9;hiB0ttmp 



, of Den- 
. Aiine,24S. 
OooT^^ Spates witb 

Spaia re^eGting, iJJ. 
QannBln, St, of Auxem, n. 
Ghent, trestr o£ 8W. 
OibrslDu- ttlcta, SWi ce- 
"-—■-'--"- Bpuln.SBg i 



CHAOra, I 



Ginlteil, i 
eriS.'si 



^a de OiiOLv, tAttle, 



Oace, OenersI, 391. 
GaigMoa, 4 
(WuBliior, Admirsl, 1 
barda (JopenJiageD- J 
CETdtaei-, feshop of 1 



Garibaldi, m. 

Gaule.'a. 

Gaunt, Mra., 9«1. 
GBV«eton,I^ei?,1.. 
Geoffrey (PisntageneO of 

daoKhleFofHeDryI.,38 
40. 
Geottrey; eon of Henry 11. 



jdbrBpuln. 



B"" *' """• 

G1ouEBBt«r, EbiI of, lendra 
of tbo barons, ti6; guard- 

of Biohard n. , F^ent,3T. 
lanof Poland, 97, IflO; 






m.IlD. (liicliardlll. 



Godericb, ViBcoonb, pre- 
mier, S14. 

Godfrey. BirEdmondabury, 
£36; mncdered, 26e. 

Goddpliln, Lord, treasorer, 



inieall., MS. 
Gcaiiam'Blljke, B. 
288. (Sec Dandee.) 



GreHiwioii Hoapilal, 951. 

Gragorj the Great, Pope, 
converts the fnsoiiH.ia. 
GreDvlile, Sir John, SSI. 



GrenTille, Lord, premlei', 
Loi'd, of Enthyn, 



Grey, Sir Thomae, eieca- 

Lor'^d Dudley, Vi: pm- 
clolnied nueen, 162! be- 
lieaded, IBS. 
Orlm, Cambridge mouk, 



Canlerhiiry, 183. 
'iiinegate, or fgitoa, Itat- 

:ul>card itabe Hailey, 2d3. 
[nise, Duke of, forms the 
League> 3TT; aapABain- 

tanlliia mniMcred by Bih- 
elred, n. 

Gntln-ie, m. ' 



Hostt!.:l,vCoOgIf 



Uadrten, rsrapiiii of, 
Httla, air Edward, colli 

trial of, 346. 
HalUoira Hill, tatUe, 
ilalirai, UMiiiieBa irf, 2K ; 
opp(Kes ExcliiaioD BiT' 
m; sent to Frince < 

the peers, S4S; teode 
the oronn 10 WiUlft 
and Mury, 343 j prf\ 

llallclujali victory, ^• 






irtoffchar 



I., SIS: lefVatedViU: 

IlaminoDd, gof omor of Oh- 
rlsbrooke. 2IG. 

Hampden, John, refuses 
pay shhi-]noDOT,199 ; op- 
posse StufibM'B sttalo- 



Hampden, John grandson), 
JoIdb Uonmouth^B ~~ 

Himorar,' trea'ty of,' 275; 



Ilarc 



QLte,Kl 



if, 26, W. 
lIsrlleLir, taken by Hear; 

lIoTley, Kobort, spoakei 
368, S«8; eupplsDted 
BST; ohancellor of ex 
ohoqoer, 887 ; m&de1!liii 
of Oifl>rd milt treaaoret 



Toad, 3T; defeated u 
elaln at HOBllDEs, 2S. 

Hanild Hacdnda, 31. 

UArriBon, Oolond, SIT. 

Hastily tbe Dane, IS. 

Hastings, batlle, 38. 



InstingB, U 
ty.lW 






adialplstrBtion- 3Q 
peacbment, Wt. 
i-nmii tskeo, ess. 
irre, occupied bj tb 



High CommlBBion CO' 
""■ new, 163i abol 

aoo. 

_., UhaVlen L, *1T, 



■ Arthnr, HOT. 
HeEthlleld,Lord <sea Ellkt). 
" !^ley Mooi', battle, IW. 

ilenL, wife of ColUtan. 

Uii!.t>. 
HenglBtandHorsa, 10. 
HenrlettB of France, lai ; 

sella the crown Jenela, 

lEVBY L, besl^iged by Ijla 
brethei-a at St. MidMeTa 
MountSS; reton of,Sfi-36. 

[E^EilL, prince, unjiilrea 
Normandy, Aijon, and 



Hobbee, itt. 
Hocbe, Geneml, CDI. 
Holland revoltB,173i treaty 
-I til 118: EliBnbotliwo- 
rf,in; wanviUi, 



Holiand, Earl of, a 
Hollls, bolde tbe i 



crawned, 46; rebels 41>: 

'jainea I., death, 136. 
Henry VL, Emperor, re- 

Dl. of Prafice, aa- 

Henry 17. of FrsDcg, 



Holmby, 
descrl^^^ 



fined III, 21B. 
■age, ecoleGlaBt1cal,8T; 



Hoo^SIr Samoel. adni'iral, 
WS; miule nn li'iah baj- 

wli CmbI™, SOI, ' 
[ooper, Bljjhnp of Glou- 

ceater, J«i burnt, IBS. 
■otn,ConDt,ejieeatfd,I7ii. 
ome Tooke, SOS. 



Hostt!.:l,vCoO^Il;"' 






M, S94i Tlctoiy of 



e, UU go colled, 3W. 



d Eul of ClaieDdoi 



India, Brilash, fiiatory, 334, 
Innoceol III., POBO, f 

IndopeodeDte, i1^ of^ lf( 
iDdulaedDe, dedai'allou 

S35i Jams, n.'s dec 

ration of, 84T. 
Inglls, Sit BobBTt, SKi. 



Jamiuca scqiiind, 1S^ 

jAHE9l.,ielgI10f, ISUlHS. 

Jaheb l£ , lelgn oJ;2de-S48. 
Jawea I. of |- '■ -- ■ 



Ireland, 



4S ; under EliaibeUi,11S; 
nbeUlon, SOflj Ei^Usb 
mauaared, SOS: radoced 
brCKninren,3B0: 

villi BdgiKnd, em 



i&lx^ daughter of Pbllip 
Edward (Edward U.XTB ; 



ice! Josepli L, Emperor, SSS. 



7T ; Iniprlaoned, St. 
aabella, daughter of 
Ctukries VI,, marded ^ 



Juliusin., Pope, 154 
Jnnot Mni^BhBl, 808. 
Jnnia of Beyilla, 306. 
JunJD, Uw,.2d;. 



of Bdwnrdl., 
SaxaJL, Biahop of London, 
Charles L, 21B. 

K. 
enilwortli, Edw&rd TL 
emniire, Loi-d, ptoclAlma 



ELqiidiDft of Lnxembomv, 
msrriea the Dnke of Bed- 
ford, Bfl; marriea .." 
Bldinrd WoodTllte, IDS. 
Jefrre^e, cUef JnBtioe, tH ; 
bloodvdrouiLsW; oliaa 
ceUor, 249; de&th, £53. 

imBBlQiii talHD by Bala- 

Jervis, Admiral Sir Jobo, 
"■- --'--- tliB Span. 

_.. . . '1. 

JSiuitB, consplnides of, 
1«»; iav i«alii>C, 169. 
me masaacred, BT; bi 
iBbed.Tl; bow eidud 



frODliteUBI 



tilgnes againat ble brolb- 



115061™*, M. 

"i^iisliitlaB 



uted by HoFtfaec, 60. 
It, Eul of; aaperlnteiida 
lie erecauon ot Qaeen 
tai7,lT0. 

at, Dnlie oC dies, Sll 
t, Norfolk rebel. 149. 
lOdere, Mtzgersld, Earl 
-' -ipporta Slmnel, 118. 
■nock, Eftrl, eKCCu- 
„., 281. 
Blllecrankie, battle, 8S?. 
imbo]CoD,Lord,atdea with 
tlie ConnnoQe, «0T. 
Ing de faeto. ellegJinrQ 
to, protected by law, 115- 
irke. Colonel, Jnhnmiini- 
ty,B4S! M LoBdonderiT, 

m. 

irkpalrlch, Sir Thomas, 
aaHtf«iriBtea Ccmyn, 14. 



Hostt!.:l,vCoO^Il;"' 



the crown, 3S (Homy 
IV.)! geuesloKy. as. 
snlisiic, AmhliisbDp 
Cuaterbnty, Bl, SB. 



sle, Sir Usimadnke, 

Lsng^lde, buttle, 1GT. 

Idkngtou, Cudmal, elected 
pnjDote, 60,61; dlscoTorB 
HenrrL'schBrter, BL 

lAELBdoini, buttre, Hit. 

LttuBdowue, Muqaeas of, 
presMentor«niildl,91T. 

EAtiuei, Bbbop, limiriR- 
mad)140; biirntlSBp 

Land, ^ugp, 100, 19T; 
Arolil^iliop of Cimter- 
bniT, 1981 sUscked e 
lADibeth, 800 ; Inpeiict 
ed.aiS;ej»aited, ei9. 

lUiKieriBls, Earl of, !£*, 






JioBc, ITT. 



tans, 162; CDnuiuuKla In 

Holland, 173. 
.^nater, kii^om of, 4T. 
Lalpsig, btttlfl of, MS. 
LenUiiU, speaksc, S03. 
Leo X., Fope, IH; dies, 

• Leoftlci Eart of Mamiii, W. 
Lei^u Basafidnbtes Bd- 

Tjoopotd, DukQ of ADHtiin, 



Bort ik FrlDceea Char- 
lotte, Sll. 

Lffllay, Scotch genetsl, S21 ; 
deleuted at Dunbar, 3S1. 
ev^ra, 215; put dowD 
bj Crom-ell. BIB. 

LevcDi Karl of, comniaDda 

ir, or the Great 

tie. 07: Miae of, 
AT. 
Lexlngton,al:hmiBh nt,2ei. 

T.limv hitttla. ^AO, 

Of, 9B3; 



Llgny, battle, S09 
"laertck, aiega 

idQoohi, battle. SS. 
Uqcoln, John, Barlof, Bup- 

potta SlomeL 110. 
IJiid»7,Earl of, comnialida 

ChailWa snny, MO. 
Uabon entflied, DDil. 
■^ Me, 8Ii Oeoise, eieonted, 

•ni. 



Uturgy, Edward VI.'B, 
— (abeUi'a, 160: 
b, Impoaed on So 

Uvetpool, Lord, aecrevu-y 



<mdoDf Boman 
bni-nt,4; ■ 
rind, IS; I 

Sfl;franchiaeeatahli» 



ibuilt by Al- 
-flediytbe 

by Magna 01iana,t2: an- 



aiTuy, 211; plague, 3^; 
lire oi; SB2: hn^'ored. 



ud«rry, aiege of, i63 ; 

Loi^ juaticea, 9T2. 
■oulaVn. of Fraoee, slli. 
nnoewmiHeni7lt.,lS; 

ouia, Priaoe (LouIk YULI, 
son of Philip, aaHiHte the 
EogUah barona.SS ; wac- 



Louls XI. sealeta Qneen 
Margaret, 100 ; fOrwardo 
Warwlck'a invasion, 101; 
treaty Bith Edward lY., 



iuTades Flanders, h». 
DnlBXVIII.,Te8Mred,e<M; 
niea, B09 ; restoi-ed, 310. 
Louls.Pbilipps. king of the 



Hostt!.:l,vCoO^Il;"' 



Lndlow, Oolonel, 318, 388. 
Luther, 12B. 

Lynn, Hiakiitor of Hug 



leafield, Eart of, 38E. 



IfiUn, tbe. plob, 18B 
MniowEiIng, nermoc 
Midor-geDenilHjOroii 

m.- 

SI. 
Uulcolni IL ledcced by Co- 

UnlcalQim.tt 

Malmeabniy, Lord, ernbaa. 

MiapUquet, iuuls, ins. 
Hulls Bmrendered, SDS. 
MaudiHtst', riota at, CU. 
BliDdnbraUoB, S. 
UuiDy, Si Walter, B2. 
llimiiflBid, Lord Oiamj 



Murgaret, daughter <f Hen- 
tfacla, Theresa, of Aualila, 



larlborougli, Bute of, es 

plots tbe reBtoration of 
J'aniea,S54; captBin-gen- 
eml, Wl; campa^o, 
K*; dukedoDiiZM; cara- 
pakgu, ^04 : vlctorloiu 
at Blenbelm, 3%; mn- 
Dludes a trealT vlth Pnu- 
•(1^266; campaign, 2»; 
pilnce of Ibe emidre,S«G ; 



naldofNo 



TTarwIiik, lOT ; lands i 
tunA at Tewkraburj 



narle, 966: at Malpta- 
qiiet, m; loHuence^de- 

chargedwlth pecu] 
la Antirerp, W. 

oUnBofheriimnmc^iMT! 

Manbiga (feudal), 63. 

Hurbge JtDt, Sara], 266. 

Uaiaton Moor, battle, Hi. 

*Isry, daogbier of HeoTv 
VlL,n.BrfiEBlmilBXn., 
1^! marries Bnn&n, 
DakeofSnfiblk, 194. 
[arj, dnugbter of Heni7 
Yin., contracted to the 




hey of Anion, E 
potDbed Ueui7'a 



[L, lUi death, ISO. 

nins,B. 

rio, tiBTdlnal, !M. 

■tub plot, 838. 

Ii, hiiiBdom of, «. 

na SUonia, Dufce of, 



ey,;Me!rfll8, Sir Jsm 
08: denoe re/ipectlni 
67r Bel!,lG7. 
rrjMereh,,9;theMt 
al| history of, la. 



Hostt!.:l,vCo0^k' 



Fiandi, %1 ; Eun-eader. 
MlaprlMon of trenaoa, 1S3: 



peached, isg. 



proMata aeulnst lliB ei- 
pnMoQ of the pulla- 
ment, MT; enlete Lon- 
don, to ; seads a mce- 
E^e to Churles IL, S3T. 

Uonmoutli, birth-ptace of 
Heniy V., 93. 

Montnouth, biike oC ron 
Uie CoreiraUm, 28£ 
tiinmpbal pivoeBEloi 
9SS; coDai^rea agslDi 



jnenmauii BVEuca oi, in 
UoTlon, Blshiip of Elf, 1 

" bamt, 808. 

- I.Ifli-d, ilefo 



fllgbt, MS; exe 
SIontMuta, Lnrd, t™ 



MoiMM, Gonni da, clalnu 
UoDtroflo, EatL 0^ Tlctoika, 



earl of Peter- 
liDinAB, speaker, 



[ureville, Hugh de, 4fi 

uamQ ofQuefn Annef 
[DTtier, Uaiebsl, GOS. 
lixtlmec, Soger, Earl of 



Nrmtwlchf battle, Zll. 
Napier, Admual I 
ChEilu, 332. 
spoleoD t, I " ~ 



thIod i^ Snghmd, 

eipedlilontoEgypvBDIl 

fln<taw>u1,3aBj1niidlu 



OS^'lS« 



loleon II., no. 

■oleon nL . enipetw,SSe. 

eby, battle, 213. 

'arioe, battle, 914. 

Flgatlon laws, '23s. 

Nelson, SOX; at St. Vln- 

1; atAbonkIr, SOI; a 
nm, 501; bombai'dtE 
ipenti^en, EOS ; ehaBes 
eFreoch fleet, 8t)4; at 
-nfii^ar, S04; death, 

NeviWs CrosH, battle, 84. 
Neville, Eatl of Weslmoie- 

land, 91. 

ewark, SciHch army at, 

ewburj', battles, 310. 
ewcaetle, aelzed by Cova- 

enctiatle, Duke of, pnme 

ewfoimdland eoloidsed, 



Butler, battle, SBS. 

Ne;, MarshiM, BIO. 
N^agai'a tiLken, 233. 
■llle, ba-ltleofthe, 301. 

lltt^tdiai^ £ud, esrape of, 

Hlrelle, battle at Itie, 803. 
NoaUlet, Hanbal, m 



proolunntLoii, SBEf, 



Norfolk, Duke of, co 
Scold, ISl! pr 



Hostt!.:l,vCoO^Il;"' 



North, Lord, chttncf^ov o 
eichequer, 290: priiE 



[orlh Foreland, tiatble off, 



aeited, 153; (UHuCed, 

Northumberbnd, Earl of, 
rajnapirea to libante tlie 
Quern of Scols, UBS. 

NottlDgluiRi, royul Bt&nd- 



st, SO; burnt, SI' 
NottinBliam, Earl o 
taiy, 261. 



Osk, roynl, aaa. 

Oatn, Tltng, hlstoi}', 1 
pBD^ned, 231 ; £ 
anil Imprlaaned, i 
fined, -whipped, and^ 



.. _™nBnghl,4T,48. 
Odio (see Wodffll). 
OdOjBvcbblsbDii of Oontfli 

bury, l>rut^lly to £%lva, 

„do,1>WiopofBayeni, 8 

Ofits kiUE of Mersla, IE. 

""--a, coundl of, 2BT; 
>reBlli«LoogFSrliB- 
l,SBT;aipetalt,E£T. 

Oldcaeile, SH /oha (Lord 



Otho, king of Greece, 3W, 
Otterbonrne, buttle, ffj. 
Oudfidorde, battle, BBS, 
Overbnrjr, Sir Tbomas, 



Oxfoid, Ilarlsv, e 
Harley), treaai 



Pale, Ei^lJeh of the, jtdn 



range, Wllllani, prince of 



1 m.). defsuee 



on, Bi9. ' (Sm ■Willia 

nr.> 

Ordeals, 20 ; abolished, S 
"iiford, Earl-of (Kussel 

irteana, besieged by E 
ellsii, aS; lellBvad l 

Tleans, Unid oC SS, <« 

irleang, Duke of, reger 

irniond, Dote of, lerd-lie 
tenant ia Ireland, 21 
flelfyers Dublin etc, 



Iretsnd, 220; coD^re 
against CnrnweB, E2S. 
Ormond, Duke o^ gotd 

^da In FlnndenB, 209 

eaclied and aaainl 



of the, Jtdn 

fbi-elni Becretaiy, 317 ; 

prsmier, S26. 
PamrdDna, tiken, 308. 
PanJolf, papal envey. SI. 
Fnplela. ire of London as- 
cribed to, 23B. 

MlB, evMoated by the 

EiigUeb, «9. 
Pftila, peace of (1763), S8S. 
Parla, entered by alllea, 

308,309 ppaceofas 4) 
FaAer, arcbbfsbop of Can 

teiTniiT ]S> 162 

irkeriSIr Hyde, admiral 

ParUaoient. Anglo Nor 

Leicester a, €T Long 
201; siiWecledbyarmy 
214; sropoealB to tfe 
king, m-. Bumj), 316: 
diamlaaed by Gi'Dmirel], 
BBS; Bareion^s, 224; 

227; eipelled, 221: re- 
Btored, aai; — 



T authority, 2! 
- Scfteanial, 3! 



lysaion,?^.' 
Parr, Catkarine, n 



Hostt!.:l,vCoO^Il;"' 



Partiea, court uti country, 

233. 
FartltiDU treatr (Spao^li), 

first, !*»i Mdoiid, 2fi6; 

diMpp™™^ bj parlla- 

1 off, SIB. 






Favla, bntlle, IST. 
Pajqnlgny, treity of. 



DbeiLSlI: home 



lucee Catholic Relief 
lUl, 310; - 
ibip, 319; 



trade Englutd, 171 ; 
i«ain, ITlj^otli, ITS. 
Philip XL of FniiDS, snp- 
poita JPiiuOB Blch^, C6; 



Jromwell, BBS; re- 
I tlioir authority, 



SSS. 



loftw 



Pelagius, 7. 

Felham, bead of treasurj, 

Fembtoke. WlLLEam, eatl 
of, a founder of Engliab 
llbertj'.fll; pnit«cWir,61; 
renem if agnsCharb,^ 

Psmbroke, Aymep de Ya- 
leiux, earl oi; defeats 

Perabreke, Jaeper Tador 



FeD derell, coimals Cbarlee 

Pendra^fon (Britiah cblef >, 

Peni'nsnlar war, 303, SOS. 
Peno, AdmitsL, W3; con. 

PepjH, hfiOK'tary, 260. 
Perceval, SpeDCar, cbaii' 



Percy, engapLB in Ounpow. 
■ Vlot,lB5; killed, 1S«. 
lu^n under Uarj^ 

Fbter, bishop of Wiocbes- 

■!t,Ki. 

Bi'Il.,of PortiiEal,jobiB 



InlKt; cuafereuM i 

Okie, battle, 14T. 

ntt, WlUlMU <96! 

linm, Bart 01). 
Pitt, William, the yo 



PeUtlon, right of, W 
PatillonofElglit,19 
fhlladelpbia, ceneit 
""■ taken, SSI. 



eetlse, £>7 : uirida S'or- 
mandyJSS; eupporta Ar- 
thur of Brittany, M; con- 



; premier agda,S04; 
.. bh, SWi. 
ntt, Lady Heeter. Baron- 
-] Ghittum, 93S. 

tes l^iza^li. 16S. 
M, yellow, 8*; grest, 

PlaDtBgeuet, etymology, 
'"■ ■-- — ^of,40; period, 
lethx of; 112. 
Plaesy, battle, BBS. 
Plymaulb, bg.t»e ot^ 2SB. 
Pidtlera, battle, 84. 



) ; Pole. D 



Suffolk 



PlJlip VL, SI; 
Edward in.,: 
hilip, duke of ... . 

Einted to Spanish 
rone,B5a. 
PMIlp V. of Spain (Dul 
-f Aujon), 263; bosti 
esl^s of, ars ; acoed 
) Quadruple Alliuic 



anu ciukuceuor, rji. 
□le, (lardinal Begiitald, 
attacks Henry YIII., 

mate, 1^1 deatb,'lR." 

011° tax, under Bichard 

n., 83. 
Pondlclieny tsben, 260^ 
Pooi'-laws, B19. 
Fopiab plot, 230. 
■^-lanS, battle oft SS3. 



ir, BOS, 



n, 8IT. 



"S"- " 



, Po3t eeUUlBhed, ko. 

- ugal, alliance wltn, 
1 ; BBized by Freocli, 

lorot^aai 

i-uvdlnga, govemoTof Dv; 

_. land, ll8i hia"Lai>." 

A'ffimim^]'d,BtatuT* of, 80; 

whole chnrch guilty o£ 

isa. 

Prasiualio Sonctlai, 2T8. 
"reabyteHaq, 212. 
region Fans, battle, S80. 



Hostt!.:l,vCoO^Il;"' 



Boder (CfiwieB Ed- 



at OuJIoden, 880; t 
BuCqueat &te, ^L 
PriesUey, Dr., 39B. 



Imlity, 808; a 
lover, 80S 1 conq 
by tbg FrsDch, 



Realms taken by 

810. 
KedwaldiUugafEE 



!Diitsiitnt,148! forwud- 
icotkud, 165! Ill FcaDce, 



Puritua, rise of the, W, 
fri70i'ed by Oeim, lielc^ 
(er and otben, 1^ dl 



Raltl^li. Sir Walter, tffaji&s 






Rlclittrd, eon of the Cmi. 



■d v., llOi finpri!o 

mzzio, Wid, 166 ; mn 
deied, Ue. 
lobSTt tht Deril, 37. 



evoltgfiiimgC«plieii,ae 
nvadea J'.ngUnd, B9 
lapmres Stepbeu, 40 



EiKheUe, La. 



Lffi, Paler dea, blabep 
Wiacbester, CD. 
■■ -a. ISucling- 
^dbeato,10{>; 

Ijishepi-Jcfeuod. 

RodifotC, Visconnt, bmther 



t, VIEW 



n,13e. 



Gackinghatn, > 

afcMeatb, ' 

bombarde 1! 
viclDiy »t O 
sent, 293; ts 



Hostt!.:l,vCoO^Il;"' 



Koinilly, mt SainnQl, SIX. 
Bwke, Admlnl mr Q. .SIM; 

ftttacloi Tigo, 3G4 ; takes 

GlbmltaisMS. 
ItoSEUUDud, Fnii'.Ni. 
Roses, aymbole of York uod 

KoietU Stone, 



Raueii,PridiwAitliuTmu 
deieiat-BS; suireodetf 
tQPluIlp,0»! taken I 



Runaymede, Magna Char- 
ts ^jlgned at. 0^ 

l!pper£, Fiince^ route t^e 
parliament vaynlrr, SIO ; 
tatss BidaM, BIO! de- 
nted at UHiBton Uotft, 
HI; gnrrendan BriitiA, 
31S ; chaaed by BliAe, 
sei; DDmraauda In '^ 
gllib fleet, Sgl, W^. 






ite,2M! Qiiei 
lBtlerto,«M; < . 

eK4 ; Kb.iI of Orfti^ -M 



York, m; ^ectE 
inauTnK&m, 2Sl; 



RuiaeV, Lord Jolm, catHes 
repenl of Test and Cor- 
ponUoa Aote, S14 ; In- 

Keform bill, Sll; ite 
provMoDB. BIS; declare) 
BS'lnat the corn-laws, 

BiLseia, sabeLdiai? treat; 



utbven. Lord, marders 

Ri!aio,186. 
HiUlDOd, Earl of, betrara 

plotm;BliisllleuryIY.,9 
Kuyter, Ds, Admhul, ea , 

defeated by Albemarle, 

Rye House Plot, Sll. 



ajicbeveiell, Dr., si 
3i:T ; Impesclied, 
snapendea, 8OT. 
Mjkvme. LoiTl C 
mlsboharloi' at X 



alatJotan,o\iyer,cbai'a 
tm, I9S. 
aint John (see Bolinj 

sMt Qaentln, battle, IS! 
-Om SebasUaa takeo,^ 
S^nt ^Bowit, <!bje, bal 

tlei <«; 39S, SOL 

lint yiDoeiiC, EejI (si 

iladln, tak« Jerasalen 
6S; Bichard'st. 



iwllh. 



*,m. 



Sallsbnry, Wl o/. sttscte 
the French harbors, "■■ 

SallBburv, Bail i' "■-■■ 
^,103. 



rl of, bebeaJ' 



Sallsbni-; 



Lord I 



,1S4; death, 1SS. 
Bancroft, ncchbr^hop 
Canterbury, MI ; anoi,- 
lnror,aSl; deprived, BBL 
amdys. Sir El"in, IBff 
aamgnna, battte, ^60. 



Gnuid AllJance- S64. 
a:<e,Ma,sl.airiTb. 
axon pUates, b i called In 



Bettlsinent,10; thirds^ 
tlBinait,!!; Cjurth, fifth, 
imddithieUleineut^ll: 
kingdoms united by ]ig- 



Edwnrdl.,73; ^nin,74; 



Ity roatore^ iTaas" Wtli- 
laiQ in. acknocla^ 

jtot^ bill for HnnoEeiion 
Buccfselon, WB; effi^cl 
in EnEiand,i«3; union 

coti, Si defeated bv Ed- 
viti-d I. at Falkli'k, 74; 



^ilasl., eiB: deUrer 
him np, aiE; protest 
against the ting's trial. 
alT; prooialm Charles 
IL,3ai, 

crape, aiiihbiahop nf Yurk, 
rebellion and execnlioo, 



H0SK!.:l,vCoO^k' 



eedgaomr, battle, 245. 



HcnrrVIIL.lMP: 
Ssymonr, Admiral Iiord, 



ShBftftibnrj, Bart of, dis. 
missed, !^Q ; preoldeat 
of the conncil, 337 ; ad. 

£37; dJKUiiised.SSS; lih 
dletH the Duke of Yorli, 

thebiikeotYorfcWO; 

£4a 
Shsrnc!, Archbishop of SI. 
Audrens, 2B7: murde 

Sharpe, Granville, BOB. 
abaR,I)r.,eeiinoaatPan 
Cross, nil. 



noDTElclmrd, incilea the 

V Articles^ law of, lift, 
yard, Eail of NoTtllum- 

Siare-lreJe abolished, GOS. 
Slayer? aboliahed 

-lun, baiae, sa 

MBea(on,138. 

Smith, ^ Sjdoe;, defense 



SlieilSbniir, battle, 979. 
ahirM,OTCODiili»,l». 
Shore, Jane,' 110. 
Shovd, Mr CloudoBlej.Sef 

Unladen Taaloo, w6, 
Bhrenahory, battto, 91. 
Shran'sbiUT. Batl of, Bnpir- 

intends His orecutlen - " 

Queen Mar];, 1T0. 
ahrewslmry, Eorl of, »eci 

SbrewBbiiry, Duke of, lo 
chamberlniD,SOT; defei 
Botiogbroke's scbemi 



ulnej, Algemen, joins 
bloanioath^B dbOBpliacy, 
940; apwehended, S41; 
bktory, ^40 ; «ucuUou, 
241 ! attainder raTMsed, 



In America,^; rett- 
ed, S90. 

(an*H-<i, battle of tho, or 
NorUiallei'tiHi, BS. 

Stanford Bridge, balUe, 27. 

Stanhope, Geaeral, expedi- 
"'- '- Spain, 9«a; aec- 
m; flret lord 



Sophia. Eteetrees of Hani: 

Sophia Donthea, of Zelle, 
c<n]Bort of George L , 971. 
Soult, Uamhal, 30;, SOS. 

onttuuoptoD, Earl (Wrio- 
thealey}, removed l^ 
Som^vet, 14B; helps to 

btiQuimpton,KaA,eDeaKed 
In Eseai'sixliiBpiracy^V. 

lonth Sea CompanT, 774 ; 
ezpoeed, 974. 

louth Seia <Suf 

iDuthTold Bay, 



iiDDla, Invades the PaTat- 



flnlBT, Lor* (ece DeiliT). 
archambei, 190; account 
of, 1»S; abal)slied,90fi. 
.eam-aDgin^ 397. 
rBFHBN, King, T^gn of, 

St^nd, ATchblshspsf Can- 
terbury, degraded, 31. 

ilrllng, basiegcd by Pre- 
tender, 381*. 
<>ke, battle, lis. 



worth), 900; impeached, 
909; trial. 903; attaint, 
ed, MS; eieouttd, 9«ei. 

Iratboiyde, kingdom, 13. 

traw. Jack, SO. 



Stunrt, ^ John, at IdBldi 

Sub-infendatlon, 51, 

Ins isee i^linns). 
Suffolk, Earl of, beslegi 



Hostt!.:l,vCoO^Il;"' 



dowBgef fLueen of In 

134. 
Su£Mk, Duke of, n 

IBB: eseoBtca, ISS. 
Bnlly, hiB charaotei 

JameB I,, ISZ. 
SnnderluDd, Eeil of, sects' 



Hied, 31G. 

barlow, lord chancellor, 

Tlconkeroea taken, 2BS. 
Tilhnry, Elisabeth at, 176. 
Tildt. peace of, SOS. 



ftslalhoScDtsEt Ftodden, 
181; lands at Calaia 
137. (See Norfolk.) 

Surrey, Earl of (son of Nor 
talk), ezecutel, 14S. 

Snr^ali Dcnrlali, 386. 

Bdbbbi, Ead oT, W. 

BwfTn of Demnaik, 33. 

Bm^B, HBi (tf Oauule, 35. 

Bwwu, iDn of Gfldwla. 3fl. 

pence, 2T4. 



jLy Head, Ki3. 
TonloD. eiege of, 366 ; 









Tallies, 6S. 
T^llsrd, Usnbal. W. 
TangioB, Soiiry of Ca 

line of BnguiEa, 3S.. 
Tea dntiai, AmBiloan, 3S0 ; 

ell^ boir W«st«d in 



Tenants ia crj^te^ CI; 



Thelwall, proBecutloD 



^BBOHi nign. 

Ireasurer, lord high, office 

eiMogulabed, ^^ 
Tre^vga (cidlnga), 19. 
Treihaio, Frauds, Johis 

Onnpowder Hot, 181. 
TroTor, Sir John, ept '" 

CrlSnlsl Act Bill, pi 

Trao^rs. party o^ ' 
rrinityOollegD,Cambl 

founded, 133. 
Ttinobantaa, 3. 
Ti^Dnm, AdmlrnJ, cor 
■■ h Blake, S^i hi 

. 10,333; killed,' 
TroTBS, treaty of, 64. 
Tudoc, Sir Owen, 06. 



Mer, Wat, 
%alirortli. 
Tyndale's Ni 



VBe, fcing of East Aof 

Uffimsas, 11. 

Ulster, kingdom of, 

plaated, 136. 
UBlfoimity, Act of, 160, 1 
Union, ScoUh, 36S; i 

-•~ of, 368: carried 

.Iriaii,m 



Utrecht, confers 



xbridga, cooference a 



Valentine holds th e speaker 
Vane, Sir H., an Independ- 



, IS, ai. 
Vaaaalage, Scotch, 36, 4a \ 
sold by Richard L, ST. 

aadi^^ the, supported by 
Crcmmell, 3!0! 
enables, Admiral, 334. 






Oxford, gov- 
ihard n., ST. 
Horacs, iflfendi 



Hostt!.:l,vCoO^Il;"' 



HostozLvGoOglf 



